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THE 


LIFE  OF  PLUTARCH. 


VOL.  xvir. 


THE  LIFE  OF  PLUTARCH. 


Iv  1683  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  translation  of  Plu- 
tirch's  LiyeSy  executed  by  several  hands.  Among  the  persons 
engaged  in  this  undertakmg,  Mr  Malone  enumerates  **  Richard 
Duke,  Und  Knightly  Chetwood,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  in 
Cambridge  ;  Paul  Rycaut,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Creech,  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxfordt  the  translator  of  Horace,  &c.;  Edward  Brown, 
M.D.  author  of  Travels  in  Germany,  &c. ;  Dr  Adam  Littleton, 
author  of  the  Latin  Dictionary ;  John  Caryl,  Esq.  I  believe  the 
friend  of  Pope;  Mr  Joseph  Arrowsmith;  Thomas  llymer,  Esq.; 
Dr  William  Oidys;  John  Evelyn,  Esq.;  and  Mr  Somers,  after- 
wards Lord  Somers,  who  translated  the  Life  of  Alcibiadcs,  though 
his  name  is  not  prefixed  to  it.  Beside  the  persons  here  enume- 
rated, twenty-nine  others  were  engaged  in  this  work  ;  so  that  the 
total  number  of  thp  translators  was  forty-one.  Drydcn  trans- 
lated none  of  the  Lives." 

Dryden  was  induced  to  honour  this  work,  so  creditable  to 
those  who  had  undertaken  it,  with  a  Dedication,  and  Life  of 
Plutarch.  The  Dedication  is  addressed  to  the  great  Duke  of 
Ormond,  whom  Dryden  had  celebrated,  in  *<  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,''  under  the  name  of  Darzillai.  The  reader  will  find 
some  account  of  that  nobleman,  in  the  note  upon  that  passage, 
Vol.  IX.  p.  294*.  It  is  doing  no  injustice  to  the  other  great  qua- 
lities of  Ormond,  to  say,  that  his  generous  and  unwearied  pro? 
tection  of  Dryden  will  not  be  the  soonest  forgotten.  The  poet's 
feelings  towards  this  noble  family  were  expressed  in  the  preface 
to  the  **  Fables,"  his  lust  great  work. 

The  publication  and  translation  of  **  Plutarch's  Lives"  was 
not  completed  until  16B6,  when  the  last  volume  appeared. 
The  following  remarkable  advertisement  was  prefixed  to  the 
^ork;  which,  from  internal  evidence,  Mr  Malone  ascribes  to 
our  author,  although  bearing  the  name,  and  written  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Jacob  Tonson,  the  publisher  of  the  work. 

"  You  have  here  the  first  volume  of  *<  Plutarch's  Lives"  turn- 
ed from  the  Greek  into  English  ;  and  give  me  leave  to  say,  the 
fint  attempt  of  doing  it  from  the  originals.  You  may  expect 
^«  remainder  in  four  niorc,  one  after  another,  as  fast  as  they 
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tna3r  conveniently  be  diipatched  from  the  preii .  It  if  not  my 
buf  ineif ,  or  pretence,  to  judge  of  a  work  of  thii  quality ;  neither 
do  I  take  upon  me  to  recommend  it  to  the  world,  any  farther 
than  under  the  office  of  a  fair  and  careful  publisher,  and  in  dis- 
charge of  a  trust  deposited  in  my  hands  tor  the  senrice  of  my 
country,  and  for  a  common  good.  I  am  not  yel  so  insensible  of 
the  authority  and  reputation  of  so  great  a  name,  as  not  to  con- 
•ult  the  honour  of  the  author,  togettier  with  the  benefit  and  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  bookseller,  as  well  as  of  the  reader,  in  this  un- 
dertaking. In  order  to  which  ends,  I  have,  with  all  possible 
respect  and  industry,  besought,  solicited,  and  obtained,  the  as- 
•istance;  of  persons  equal  to  the  enterprise,  and  not  only  critics 
in  the  tongue,  but  men  of  known  fame  and  abilities  for  style  and 
ornament ;  but  I  shall  rather  refer  you  to  the  learned  and  inge* 
nious  translators  of  this  first  part,  (whose  names  you  will  find  in 
the  next  page),  as  a  specimen  of  what  you  may  promise  your«' 
•elf  from  the  rest. 

**  After  this  right  done  to  the  Greek  author,  I  shall  not  need 
to  say  what  profit  and  delight  will  accrue  to  the  English  reader 
from  this  version,  when  he  shall  see  this  illustrious  piece  in  his 
'  own  mother  tongue,  and  the  very  spirit  of  the  original  trans- 
fused into  the  traduction  ;  and  in  one  word,  **  Plutarch's  Wor- 
thies" made  yet  more  famous,  by  a  translation  that  gives  a  far- 
ther lustre  even  to  Plutarch  himself.  ^ 

**  Now  OS  to  the  bookseller's  part,  I  must  Justify  myself,  that 
I  have  done  all  that  to  me  belonged ;  that  is  to  say,  I  nave  been 
punctually  faithful  to  all  my  commissions  toward  the  correctness 
and  decency  of  the  work ;  and  I  have  said  to  myself,  that  which 
I  now  say  to  the  jpublic,—  It  is  impossible  but  a  book  that  comes 
into  the  world  with  so  many  circumstances  of  dignity^  usefol- 
neiif  and  eiteem^  must  turn  to  account/' 


TO 


HIS  GRACE 


THB 


DUKE  OF  ORMOND, 

&c. 


My  Lord, 

Lucretius,  endeavouring  to  prove  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  philosophy,  that  the  world  had  a  ca- 
sual beginning  from  the  concourse  of  atoms,  and 
that  men,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  animals,  were  pro- 
duced from  the  vital  heat  and  moisture  of  tneir 
mother  earth,  from  the  same  principles  is  bound  to 
answer  this  objection, — why  men  are  not  daily 
formed  after  the  same  manner ;  which  he  tells  us, 
is,  because  the  kindly  warmth  and  procreative  fa- 
culty of  the  ground  is  now  worn  out;  the  sun  is  a 
disabled  lover ;  and  the  earth  is  past  her  teeming 
time. 

Though  religion  has  informed  us  better  of  our 
oHgin,  yet  it  appears  plainly,  that  not  only  the 
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Iftbours. .  The  author  they  have  translated  baa  beetf 
long  familiar  to  you,  who  have  been  conversant  in 
all  sorts  of  history  both  ancient  apd  modern,  and 
have  formed  the  idea  of  your  most  noble  life  from 
the  instructions  and  examples  contained  in  them, 
both  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  in  the 

Erivate  offices  of  virtue  ;  in  the  enjoyment  of  youf 
etter  fortune,  and  sustaining  of  your  worse ;  in  ha*, 
bituating  j^ourself  to  an  easy  greatness ;  in  repelling;  * 
your  enemies,  in  succouring  your  friends }  and  in  an  ;; 
traverses  of  fortune,  in  every  colour  of  your  life,   -• 
nlaintaining  an  inviolable  fidelity  to  your  Sovereign^  ^l'- 
It  is  long  since  that  I  have  learned  to  forget  the  art  ^'''' 
of  praising,  but  here  the  heart  dictates  to  the  pen^:  ^ 
and  I  appeal  to  your  enemies,  (if  so  much  eenero^  rl 
aity  ana  good  nature  can  have  left  you  any;,  whe- .,> 
ther  they  are  not  conscious  to  themselves  that  I  -^r 
have  not  flattered. 
-  It  is  an  age,  indeed,  whieh  is  only  fit  for  satire,  ^.;' 
and  the  sharpest  I  have  shall  never  be  wanting.  tO;  v  •! 
lance  its  villanies,  and  its  ingratitude  to  the  govern*  ^^  * 
ment.    There  are  few  men  in  it,  who  are  capabl)i>;. 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  a  just  and  deserved  ^v 
commendation ;  but  amongst  those  few  there  mastr  i"  ^ 
aitways  stand  excepted  the  illustrious  names  of  Or-V  > 
mond  and  of  Ossory ;  a  father  and  a  son  only  wprr^  :^;^ 
thy  of  eaoh  other.    Never  was  one  soul  more  fully.  *"^- 
infused  into  another^s  breast }  never  was  so  strong  >;;  - 
an  impression  made  of  virtue  as  that  of  your  Grace'^**   • 
into  him  ;  but  though  the  stamp  was  deep,  the  sub- 
ject which  received  it  was  of  too  fine  a  composition 
to  be  durable.     Weremot  priority  of  time  and  na- 
ture in  the  case,  it  might  have  been  doubted  which 
of  you  had  been  most  excellent ;  but  heaven  snatch- 
ed away  the  copy,  to  make  the  original  more  pre- 
cious.   I  dare  trust  myself  no  farther  on  this  sub- 
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ject ;  f<Hr  after  years  of  mourning,  my  sorrow  is  yet 
M>  green  upon  me,  that  I  am  ready  to  tax  Provi- 
dence for  tne  loss  of  that  heroic  son  :  three  nations 
had  a  general  concernment  in  his  death,  but  I  had 
one  80  very  particular,  that  all  my  hopes  are  almost 
dead  with  him ;  and  I  have  lost  so  much,  that  I 
am  past  the  danger  of  a  second  shipwreck.  But 
he  sleeps  with  an  unenvied  commendation ;  and  has 
left  your  Grace  the  sad  legacy  of  all  those  glories 
which  he  derived  from  you:  an  accession  which 
you  wanted  not,  who  were  so  rich  before  in  your 
own  virtues,  and  that  high  reputation  which  is  the 
product  of  them. 

A  long  descent  of  noble  ancestors  was  not  ne« 
eessary  to,  have  made  you  great ;  but  heaven  threw 
it  in  as  overplus  when  you  were  born.  What  you 
have  done  and  suffered  for  two  royal  masters,  has 
been  enough  to  render  vou  ilhistrious ;  so  that  you 
may  safely  wave  the  nobility  of  your  birth,  and  relv 
on  your  actions  for  your  fame.  You  have  cancell- 
ed the  debt  which  you  owed  to  your  progenitors^ 
and  reflect  more  brightness  on  their  memory  than 
you  received  from  them. 

Your  native  country,  which  Providence  gave  you 
not  le9ve  to  preserve  under  one  king,  it  has  given 
you  opportunity  under  another  to  restore.  You 
could  not  save  it  from  the  chastisement  which  was 
due  to  its  rebellion,  but  you  raised  it  from  ruin  a£* 
ter  its  repentance ;  so  that  the  trophies  of  war  were 
the  portion  of  the  conqueror,  but  the  triumphs  of 
peace  were  reserved  for  the  vanquished.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  Ireland  were  owing  to  itself,  but  its  hap- 
piness and  restoration  to  your  Grace.  The  rebellion 
against  a  lawful  prince  was  punished  by  an  usurping 
tyrant,  but  the  fruits  of  his  victory  were  the  rewards 
eta  loyal  subject.  How  much  th^t  noble  kingdom 
has  flourished  under  your  Grace's  government,  both 
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tlie  inbatritants  and  the  crowa  are  aettiiUe :  tbe 
ficfaei  of  Ireland  are  increased  bj  it,  and  the  teve- 
anes  of  Englaiid  are  angmented.  That  which  iraa 
a  charge  and  burden  of  the  govemoietttt  is  render- 
ad  an  adraatage  and  support ;  the  trade  and  interest 
af  both  coontries  are  united  in  a  mutual  benefit ; 
tb^  conspire  to  make  each  other  happjr ;  the  de» 
pendence  of  the  one  is  an  improvement  of  its  eonu 
mercet  the  preeminence  of  the  other  is  not  isiipair« 
ed  by  die  intercourse,  and  common  necessities  are 
supplied  by  both.  Ireland  is  no  more  a  scion,  to 
SOCK  the  nourishment  from  the  mother  tree  $  nei<- 
ther  IS  it  overtopped,  or  hindered  from  growth  bj 
the  supmor  branches ;  but  the  tooU  of  England 
divingi  if  I  may  dare  to  say  it,  underneath  the  seas, 
rise  at  a  just  distance  on  the  neighbourii^  shore, 
and  there  shoot  up^  and  bear  a  product  scarce  in* 
ferior  to  the  trunk  from  whence  they  sprung. 

I  may  raise  the  commendation  hi^er,  and  yet 
not  fear  to  c^end  the  truth  ;  Ireland  isa  better  pe« 
nitent  than  England.  The  crime  of  rebellion  ivras 
eommoa  to  boUi  countries,  but  the  repentance  of 
one  island  has  been  steady ;  that  of  the  other,  to 
its  shame,  has  suffered  a  relapse ;  which  shews  the 
eonversions  of  their  rebeb  to  have  been  real,  that 
of  ours  to  have  been  but  counterfeit.  The  sons  of 
guilty  fathers  there  have  made  amends  £ar  the  dis^ 
knralty  of  their  families;  but  here  the  descendants 
Of  pardoned  rebels  have  only  watted  their  time  to 
copy  the  wickedness  of  their  parents^  and,  if  possi* 
Me,  to  outdo  it.  They  disdain  to  hold  their  patri- 
monies b^  acts  of  grace  and  of  indemnity ;  and  by 
maintaining  their  old  treasonable  principles^  make 
it  apparent  that  they  are  still  speculative  traitors ; 
for  whether  they  are  zealous  sectaries^  or  profane 
republicans,  (of  which  two  s<»tte  they  are  principal- 
ly composed]),  both  our  re&rmers  of  church  and 
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state  pretend  to  a  power  superior  to  kinnbip. 
The  fanatics  derive  their  authority  from  the  Bibto^ 
and  plead  religion  to  be  antecedent  to  any  secular 
obligation ;  bv  virtue  of  which.arffuroent,  taking  it 
for  granted  that  their  own  worship  is  only  true^ 
they  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  disposing 
the  temporal  power  according  to  their  pleasuroi--^ 
as  that  which  ss  subordinate  to  the  spiritual ;  so  that 
the  same  reasons  and  scriptures  which  are  urged  by 
popes  for  the  deposition  or  princes,  are  produced  by 
sectaries  for  altering  the  succession.  Tne  episcopu 
reformation  has  manumized  kinffs  from  the  usurper 
tion  of  Rome»  for  it  preaches  obedience  and  resist 
nation  to  the  lawful  secular  power ;  but  the  pretend- 
ed reformation  of  our  schismaticsi  is  to  set  up  them- 
selves in  the  papal  chair,  and  to  make  their  princes 
only  their  trustees }  so  that,  whether  they  or  the 
Pope  were  uppermost  in  England,  the  roval  autho»- 
rity  were  equaJly  depressed :  the  prison  of  our  kings 
would  be  the  same  j  the  gaolers  only  would  be  m* 
tered*  The  broad  republicans  are  ^nerally  men  of 
atheistic  principles,  nominal  Christians,  who  are  be* 
holding  to  the  font  only  that  they  are  so  called  { 
otherwise  Hobbists  in  their  politics  and  morals. 
Every  church  is  obliged  to  them  that  they  own 
themselves  of  none,;  because  their  lives  are  too  scan* 
dalous  for  any.  Some  of  the  sectaries  are  so  proudt 
that  they  think  they  cannot  sin ;  those  common* 
wealth  men  are  so  wicked,  that  they  conclude  there 
is  no  sin.  Lewdness,  rioting,  cheating,  and  debau- 
chery, are  their  work-a-day  practice;  their  more 
solemn  crimes  are  unnatural  lusts,  and  horrid 
murders.*    Yet  these  are  the  patrons  of  the  non- 

*  Lord  Howard,  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  Ford  Lord  CIrsy, 
and  otherii  among  the  opposers  of  government,  notorious  for 
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conformists ;  these  are  the  swords  and  bucklers  of 
.06d'«  cause,  if  his  cause  be  that  of  separatists  and 
rebels.  It  is  not  but  these  associates  know  each 
other  at  the  bottom  as  well  as  Simeon  knew  Levi : 
the  republicans  are  satisfied  that  the  schismatics  are 
hypocritesi  and  the  schismatics  are  assured  that  the 
republicans  are  atheists ;  but  their  common  princi- 
ples of  government  are  the  chains  that  link  them  ; 
for  both  hold  kings  to  be  creatures  of  their  own 
making,  and  by  inference  to  beat  their  own  dispos- 
inj^ ;  with  this  difference,  notwithstatiding,  that  the 
wanting  party  face, their  pretences  with  a  call  from 
Ood,  the  debauched  party  with  a  commission  from 
the  people.  So  that  if  ever  this  ill-contrived  and 
equivocal  association  should  get  uppermost,  they 
would  infallibly  contend  for  the  supreme  right ;  and 
as  it  was  formerly  on  their  money,  so  now  it  would 
be  in  their  interest ;  **  God  with  us'^  would  beset 
up  on  one  side,  and  **  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land'' on  the  other.*  But  I  the  less  wonder  at  the 
mixture  of  these  two  natures,  because  two  savage 
beasts  of  different  species  and  sexes  shut  up  toge- 
ther, will  forget  their  enmity  to  satisfy  their  com- 
mon lust ;  and  it  is  no  matter  what  kind  of  monster 
is  produced  betwixt  them,  so  the  brutal  appetite  be 
served.  I  more  admire  at  a  third  party,  who  were 
loyal  when  rebellion  was  uppermost,  and  have  turn- 
ed rebels,  (at  least  in  principle),  since  loyalty  has 
been  triumphant.  Those  of  them  whose  services 
have  not  been  rewarded,  have  some  pretence  for 


bjBing  libertines  even  beyond  the  license  of  that  age,  seem  to  be 
here  pointed  at. 

*  These  devices  were  impressed  on  the  coin  struck  by  the 
Commonwealth, 
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discontent ;  and  yet  they  give  the  world  to  under* 
stand,  that  their  honour  was  not.  their  principle^ 
but  their  interest  If  they  are  old  royalists,  it  is  a 
sign  their  virtue  is  worn  out,  and  will  bear  no  lon«^ 
ger ;  if  sons  to  royalists,  they  have  probably  been 

((rafted  on  whig  stocks,  and  grown  out  of  kind,—* 
ike  China  oranges  in  Portugal ;  their  mother's 
part  has  prevailed  in  them,  and  they  are  degenerate 
ed  from  the  loyalty  of  their  fathers. 

But  if  they  are  such,  as  many  of  them  evidently 
are,  whose  service  has  been  not  only  fully  but  lavish* 
ly  recompensed  with  honours  and  preferment,  theirs 
is  an  ingratitude  without  parallel ;  they  have  des- 
troyed their  former  merits,  disowned  the  cause  fqr 
which  they  fought,  belied  their  youth,  dishonoured 
their  age ;  they  have  wrought  themselves  out  of 
present  enjoyments  for  imaginary  hopes,  and  can 
never  be  trusted  by  their  new  friends,  because  they 
have  betrayed  their  old.  The  greater  and  the 
stronger  ties  which  some  of  them  have  had,  are  the 
deeper  brands  of  their  apostacy ;  for  archangels 
were  the  first  and  most  glorious  of  the  whole  crea* 
tion  (  they  were  the  morning  work  of  God,  and 
had  the  first  impressions  of  his  image,  what  crea- 
tures could  be  made  ;  they  were  of  kin  to  eternity 
itself,  and  wanting  only  that  accession  to  be  deities. 
Their  fall  was  therefore  more  opprobrious  than  that 
of  man,  because  they  had  no  clay  for  their  excuse  ^ 
though  I  hope  and  wish  the  latter  part  of  the  alle-^ 
gory  may  not  hold,  and  that  repentance  may  be  yet 
allowed  them.  But  I  delight  not  to  dwell  on  so 
8sd  an  object ;  let  this  part  of  the  landscape  be 
cast  into  shadows,  that  the  heightenings  of  the 
other  may  appear  more  beautiful.  For,  as  contra-* 
riesf,  the  nearer  they  are  placed,  are  brighter,  and 
the  Venus  is  illustrated  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  lazar,  so  the  unblemished  loyalty  of  your  Grace 
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will  shine  more  clearly,  when  eet  in  oompetitioti 
with  their  stains. 

When  the  malady  which  had  seized  the  nobler 
parts  of  Britain  threw  itself  out  into  the  limbs,  and 
the  first  sores  of  it  appeared  in  Scotland,  vet  no 
e^ts  of  it  reached  your  province }  Ireland  stood 
untainted  with  that  pest ;  the  care  of  the  physician 
prevented  the  disease,  and  preserved  the  country 
from  infection.  When  that  ulcer  was  ratber  stop- 
ped than  cured,  (for  the  causes  of  it  stiil  remained), 
and  that  dangerous  symptoms  appeared  in  England ; 
when  the  royal  authority  was  here  trodden  under 
foot ;  when  one  plot  was  prosecuted  openly,  and 
lunotber  secretly  lomented,  yet  even  then  was  Ire* 
land  free  from  our  contagion*  And  if  some  venom- 
ous creatures  were  produced  in  that  nation,  yet  it 
appeared  they  coula  not  live  there ;  they  shed  their 
poison  without  effect  i  they  despaired  of  being  suc- 
cessfully wicked  in  their  own  country,  and  trans- 
ported their  evidence  to  another,  where  they  knew 
It  was  vendible;  where  accusation  was  a  trade, 
where  forgeries  were  countenanced,  where  penuries 
were  rewarded,  where  swearing  went  for  prooi,  and 
where  the  merchandise  of  death  was  gainful.  That 
their  testimony  was  at  least  discredited,  proceeded 
not  from  its  incoherence,  for  they  were  known  bv 
their  own  party  when  they  first  appeared ;  but  their 
lolly  was  then  managed  by  the  cunning  of  their 
tutors ;  they  had  still  been  believed  had  they  still 
followed  their  instructors ;  but  when  their  witness 
fell  foul  upon  their  friends,  then  they  were  proclaim- 
ed villains,  discarded  and  disowned  by  tnose  who 
sent  for  them  ;  they  seemed  then  first  to  be  disco- 
vered for  what  they  had  been  known  too  well  be- 
fore ;  they  were  decried  as  inventors  of  what  only 
they  betrayed ;  na^,  their  very  wit  was  magnified, 
lest,  being  tftken  for  fools,  they  might  be  thought 


too  simple  to  forge  an  accusstioD.*  Some  of  them 
stiH  oontinue  here  detested  by  both  sides^  believed 
hy  tteither»  (for  eren  their  betters  are  at  last  uDcas« 
ed)  i  and  some  of  them  hare  received  their  hire  to 
tbeir  own  country.  For  peijury,  which  is  malice  to 
maakindi  is  always  accompanied  with  other  crimes  ; 
and  though  not  punishable  by  our  laws  with  death, 
yet  draws  a  train  of  vices  after  it.  The  robber,  Uie 
tturdereri  and  the  sodomite,  have  often  hung  up  the 
forsworn  villatn  j  and  what  one  sin  took  on  trust, 
another  sin  has  paid.  These  travelling  locusts  are 
at  length  swallowed  up  in  their  own  Red  Sea.  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  England,  is  delivered  from  that  fly- 
ing league ;  for  the  sword  of  justice  in  your  Grace's 
hand^  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  is  stretched  out  against 
them ;  and  the  third  part  of  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions is  owing  for  its  peace  to  your  loyalty  and 
vigilance. 

But  what  Plutarch  can  this  age  produce  to  im- 
mortalize a  life  so  noble  ?  May  some  excellent  his- 
torian at  length  be  found,  some  writer  not  unwor- 
thy of  his  subject;* but  may  his  employment  be 
long  deferred !  May  many  nappy  years  continue 
ou  to  this  nation  and  your  own ;  may  your  praises 
e  celebrated  late,  that  we  may  enjoy  you  living 
rather  than  adore  you  dead !  And  since  yet  there  is 
not  risen  up  amongst  us  any  historian  who  is  equal 
to  so  great  an  undertaking,  let  us  hope  that  Pro- 
vidence has  not  assigned  the  workman,  because  his 
employment  is  to  be  long  delayed ;  because  it  has 
reserved  your  Grace  for  farther  proofs  of  your  un- 
wearied duty,  and  a  farther  enjoyment  of  your  for- 


*  Alluding  to  tho  Irish  witnesses  in  the  time  of  the  Popish 
Plot ;  one  set  of  whom  came  over  to  England,  on  purpose  to  sup- 
port by  their  evidence  that  supposed  conspiracy,  but  afterwards 
turned  against  their  employer  a^iaftesbury*  See  Vol.  IX*  p*  410f 
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tune ;  in  whichi  though  no  man  has  been  less  en« 
vied,  because  no  other  has  more  nobly  used  it^yet 
some  droppings  of  the  age's  venom  have  been  shed 
upon  you*    The  supporters  of  the  crown  are  placed 
too^  near  it,  to  be  exenmted  from  the  storm  which 
was  breaking  over  it.    it  is  true,  you  stood  involv- 
ed in  your  own  virtue,  and  the  malice  of  your  lii> 
beliers  could  not  sink  through  all  those  lolds  to 
reach  you.    Your  innocence  has  defended  ^ou  from 
their  attacks,  and  your  pen  has  so  nobly  vmdicated 
that  innocence,  that  it  stands  in  need  of  no  other 
second.    The  difference  is  as  plainly  seen  betwixt 
sophistry  and  truth,  as  it  is  betwixt  the  style  of  a 
gentleman  and  the  clumsy  stiffness  of  a  pedant* 
Of  all  historians,  God  deliver  us  from  bigots ;  and 
of  all  bigots,  from  our  sectaries !  Truth  is  never  to 
be  expected  from  authors  whose  understandings  are 
warped  with  enthusiasm;  for  they  judge  all  actions, 
and  their  causes,  by  their  own  perverse  principles, 
and  a  crooked  line  can  never  be  the  measure  of  a 
straight  one.     Mr  Hobbes  was  used  to  say,— that  a 
man  was  always  against  reason,  when  reason  was 
against  a  man :— *so  these  authors  are  for  obscuring 
truth,  because  truth  would  discover  them.     They 
are  not  historians  of  an  action,  but  lawvers  of  a  par- 
ty ;  thev  are  retained  by  their  principles,  and  brib- 
ed by  tneir  interests ;  their  narrations  are  an  open- 
ing of  their  cause ;  and  in  the  front  of  their  histo- 
ries there  ought  to  be  written  the  prologue  of  a 
pleading,—**  I  am  for  the  plaintiff,'^  or  "  I  am  for 
the  defendant.'' 

We  have  already  seen  large  volumes  of  state  col- 
lections, and  church  legends,  stuffed  with  detected 
forgeries  in  some  parts,  and  gaping  with  omissions 
of  truth  in  others ;  not  penned,  I  suppose,  with  so 
vain  a  hope  as  to  cheat  posterity,  but  to  advance 
some  design  in  the  present  age  ;  for  these  legerde- 
main authors  are  for  telling  stories  to  keep  their 
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trick  undiscovered,  and  to  make  their  conveyance 
the  more  clean.  What' calumny  your  Grace  may 
expect  from  such  writers,  is  already  evident :  but  it 
will  fare  with  them  as  it  does  with  ill  painters ;  a 
picture  so  unlike  in  all  its  features  and  proportions, 
reflects  not  on  the  original,  but  on  the  artist ;  for 
malice  will  make  a  piece  more  unresembling  than 
ignorance ;  and  he  who  studies  the  life,  yet  bun- 
^es,  may  draw  some  faint  imitation  of  it,  but  he 
who  purposely  avoids  nature,  must  fall  into  gro- 
tesque, and  make  no  likeness.  For  my  own  part, 
I  am  of  the  former  sort,  and  therefore  presume  not 
to  offer  my  unskilfulness  for  so  excellent  a  design 
as  is  your  illustrious  life.  To  pray  for  its  prosperity 
and  continuance  is  my  duty,  as  it  is  my  ambition 
to  appear  on  all  occasions. 

Your  Grace's  most  obedient 

and  devoted  servant, 

John  Dryoen. 
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I  KNOW  not  by  what  fate  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
historians,  who  give  immortality  to  others,  are  so 
ill  requited  by  posterity,  that  their  actions  and  their 
fortunes  are  usually  forgotten  ;  neither  themselves 
encouraged  while  they  live,  nor  their  memory  pre- 
served entire  to  future  ages.  It  is  the  ingratitude 
of  mankind  to  their  greatest  benefactors,  that  they 
who  teach  us  wisdom  by  the  surest  ways,  (setting 
before  us  what  we  ought  to  shun  or  to  pursue,  by 
the  examples  of  the  most  famous  men  whom  they 
record,  and  by  the  experience  of  their  faults  and 
virtues),  should  generally  live  poor  and  unregarded; 
as  if  they  were  born  only  for  the  public,  and  had 
no  interest  in  their  own  well-being,  but  were  to  be 
lighted  up  like  tapers,  and  to  waste  themselves  for 
the  beneht  of  others.  But  this  is  a  complaint  too 
general,  and  the  custom  has  been  too  long  esta- 
blished to  be  remedied;  neither  does  it  wholly  reach 
our  author.  He  was  born  in  an  age  which  was  sen- 
sible of  his  virtue,  and  found  a  Trajan  to  reward 
him,  as  Aristotle  did  an  Alexander.    But  the  histo- 
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rians  who  succeeded  him,  have  either  been  too  en- 
vious, or  too  careless  of  his  reputation ;  none  of 
them,  not  even  his  own  countrymen,  having  given 
us  anv  particular  account  of  him  ;  or  if  they  have, 
yet  their  works  are  not  transmitted  to  us ;  so  that 
we  are  forced  to  glean  from  Plutarch  what  he  has 
scattered  in  his  writings  concerning  himself  and  his 
original;  which  (excepting  that  little  memorial  that 
Suidas,  and  some  few  others,  have  left  concerning 
him,)  is  all  we  can  collect  relating  to  this  great  phi* 
losopher  and  historian. 

He  was  born  at  Chaeronea,  a  small  city  of  Bceo* 
tia,  in  Greece,  between  Attica  and  Phocis,  and 
reaching  to  both  seas.  The  climate  not  much  be- 
friended by  the  heavens,  for  the  air  is  thick  and 
foggy  i  and  consequently  the  inhabitants  partaking 
of  its  influence,  gross  feeders  and  fat-witted,  brawny 
and  unthinking, — just  the  constitution  of  heroes^ 
cut  out  for  the  executive  and  brutal  business  of 
war ;  but  so  stupid  in  the  designing  part,  that  in 
all  the  revolutions  of  Greece  they  were  never  mas- 
ters, but  only  in  those  few  years  when  they  were 
led  by  Epaminondas,  or  Pelopidas.  Yet  this  foggy 
air,  this  country  of  fat  wethers,  as  Juvenal  calls  it, 
produced  three  wits,  which  were  comparable  to  any 
three  Athenians ;  Pindar,  P^paminondas,  and  our 
Plutarch  ;  to  whom  we  may  add  a  fourth,  Sextus 
Chaeronensis,  the  preceptor  of  the  learned  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  nephew  of  our  author. 

Chaeronea,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  Pausanias,  in 
the  ninth  book  of  his  description  of  Greece,  was 
anciently  called  Arn^,  from  Arn6,  the  daughter  of 
.£olus ;  but  being  situated  to  the  west  of  Parnassus 
in  that  lowland  country,  the  natural  unwholesome- 
ness  of  the  air  was  augmented  by  the  evening  va- 
pours cast  upon  it  from  that  mountain,  which  our 
late  travellers  describe  lo  be  full  of  moisture  and 
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marshy  ground  enclosed  in  the  inequality  of  its  as* 
cents  ;  and  being  also  exposed  to  tne  winds  which 
blew  from  that  quarter^  the  town  was  perpetually 
unhealthful ;  for  which  reason,  says  my  author, 
Chaeron,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Thero,  made  it  b^ 
rebuilt,  and  turned  it  towards  the  rising  sun,  from 
whence  the  town  became  healthful,  and  consequent- 
]y  populous  ;  in  memory  of  which  benefit  it  after- 
wards retained  his  name.  But  as  etymologies  are 
unoertain,  and  the  Greeks,  above  all  nations,  given 
to  fabulous  derivations  of  names,  especially  when 
they  tend  to  the  honour  of  their  country,  I  think 
we  may  be  reasonably  content  to  take  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  town  from  its  delightful  or  cheerful 
standing,  as  the  word  Chseron  sufficiently  implies* 

But  to  lose  no  time  in  these  grammatical  etymo- 
logies, which  are  commonly  uncertain  guesses,  it  is 
agreed  that  Plutarch  was  here  born  ;  the  year  un- 
certain }  but  without  dispute  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. 

Joh.  Gerrard  Vossius  has  assigned  his  birth  in 
the  latter  end  of  that  Emperor ;  somjf  other  writers 
of  his  life  have  left  it  undecided  whether  then,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  Nero's  empire ;  but  the  most 
accurate  Rualdus  (as  I  find  it  in  the  Paris  edition 
of  Plutarch's  Works)  has  manifestly  proved  him  to 
be  born  in  the  middle  time  of  Claudius,  or  somewhat 
lower ;  for  Plutarch,  in  the  inscription  at  Delpbos, 
(of  which  more  hereafter),  remembers,  that  Ammo- 
nius,  his  master,  disputed  with  him  and  his  brother 
Lamprias  cooceming  it,  when  Nero  made  bis  pro- 
gress into  Greece,  which  was  in  his  twelfth  year ; 
and  the  question  disputed  could  not  be  managed 
with  so  much  learning  as  it  was,  by  mere  boys ; 
therefore  he  was  then  sixteen,  or  rather  eighteen 
years  of  age. 
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Xylander  has  observed,  that  Plutarch  himself,  in 
the  Life  of  Pericles,  and  ,that  of  Antony,  has  men- 
tioned both  Nero  and  Domitian  as  his  contempora- 
ries. He  has  also  left  it  on  record  in  his  Symposi- 
acks,  that  his  family  was  ancient  in  Chaeronea,  and 
that  for  many  descents  they  had  borne  the  most 
considerable  offices  in  that  petty  commonwealth ; 
the  chiefest  of  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ar- 
chon  amongst  the  Grecians,  by  that  of  Praetor  Ur- 
bis  among  the  Romans,  and  the  difi;nity  and  power 
was  not  much  different  from  that  of  our  lord  mayor 
of  London.  His  great-grandfather,  Nicarchus,  per- 
haps enjoyed  that  office  in  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire betwixt  Augustus  Cfesar  and  Mark  Antony; 
and  when  the  civil  wars  ensued  betwixt  them,  Chae- 
ronea was  so  hardly  used  by  Antony's  lieutenant  or 
commissary  there,  that  all  the  citizens,  without  esc- 
ception,  were  servilely  employed  to  carry  on  their 
shoulders  a  certain  proportion  of  corn  from  Chaero- 
nea to  the  coast  over  against  the  island  of  Antyci- 
ra,  with  the  scourge  held  over  them,  if  at  any  time 
they  were  remiss.  Which  duty,  after  once  per- 
forming, being  enjoined  the  second  time  with  the 
same  severity,  just  as  they  were  preparing  for  their 
journey,  the  welcome  news  arrived  that  Mark  An- 
tony had  lost  the  battle  of  Actium  ;*  whereupon 
both  the  officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  him  in 
Chaeronea  immediately  fled  for  their  own  safety ; 
and  the  provisions,  thus  collected,  were  distributed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city. 

This-  Nicarchus,  the  great-grandfather  of  Plu- 
tarch, among  other  sons,  had  Lamprias,  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  learning,  and  a  philosopher,  of  whom 
Plutarch  has  made  frequent  mention  in  his  Sympo- 


•  Fought  A.  U.  C.  724. 
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siacks,  or  Table  Conversations ;  and  amongst  the 
rest  there  is  this  observation  of  him,— that  he  dis- 
puted best,  and  unravelled  the  difficulties  of  philo* 
sophy  with  most  success,  when  he  was  at  supper, 
and  well  warmed  with  wine.  These  table  enter- 
tainments were  part  of  the  education  of  those  times, 
their  discourses  being  commonly  the  canvassing  and 
solution  of  some  question,  either  philosophical  or 
philological,  always  instructive,  and  usually  plea- 
sant; for  the  cups  went  round  with  the  debate, 
and  men  were  merry  and  wise  together,  according 
to  the  proverb.  The  father  of  Plutarch  is  also 
mentioned  in  those  discourses,  whom  our  author 
represents  as  arguing  of  several  points  in  philoso- 
phy;  but  his  name  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  works  remaining  to  us.  But  yet  he 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  not  ignorant  in  learning 
and  poetry,  as  may  appear  by  what  he  says,  when 
he  is  introduced  disputing  in  the  Symposiacks ; 
where  also  his  prudence  and  humanity  are  com- 
mended in  this  following  relation  :  "  Being  yet 
very  young,"  says  Plutarch,  **  I  was  joined  in  com- 
mission with  another  in  an  embassy  to  the  Pro- 
consul, and  my  colleague  falling  sick,  was  forced 
to  stay  behind ;  so  that  the  whole  business  was 
transacted  by  me  alone.  At  my  return,  when  I 
was  to  give  account  to  the  commonwealth  of  my 
proceedings,  my  father,  rising  from  his  seat,  openly 
enjoined  me  not  to  name  myself  in  the  singular 
number, — /  did  thus^  or  thus  I  said  to  the  Procon- 
si4l, — but,  thiis  we  did,  and  thus  we  said,  always 
associating  my  companion  with  me,  though  absent 
in  the  management.''  This  was  done  to  observe, 
as  I  suppose,  the  point  of  good  manners  with  his 
colleague ;  that  of  respect  to  the  government  of 
the  city,  who  had  commissioned  both,  to  avoid 
envy  ;  and  perhaps  more  especially,  to  take  off  the 
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forwardness  of  a  pert  young  minister,  commonlj 
too  apt  to  overvalue  his  own  services,  and  to  quote 
himself  on  every  inconsiderable  occasion. 

The  father  of  Plutarch  had  many  children  besides 
him ;  Timon  and  Lamprias,  his  brothers,  were  bred 
up  with  him,  all  three  instructed  in  the  liberal  sci- 
ences, and  in  all  parts  of  philosophy.  It  is  mani- 
fest from  our  author,  that  they  lived  together  iii 
great  friendliness,  and  in  great  veneration  to  their 
grandfather  and  father.  What  affection  Plutarch 
bore  in  particular  to  his  brother  Timon,  may  be 
gathered  from  these  words  of  his:  "As  for  myself, 
though  fortune  on  several  occasions  has  been  fa- 
vourable to  me,  I  have  no  obligation  so  great  to 
her  as  the  kindness  and  entire  friendship  which  my 
brother  Timon  has  always  borne,  and  still  bears  me; 
and  this  is  so  evident,  that  it  cannot  but  be  noted 
by  every  one  of  our  acquaintance."  Lamprias,  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  is  introduced  by  him  in  his 
"  Morals,"  as  one  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant  conver- 
sation, inclined  to  mirth  and  raillery;  or,  as  we 
say  in  English,  a  well-humoured  man,  and  a  good 
companion. 

The  whole  family  being  thus  addicted  to  philo- 
sophy, it  is  no  wonder  if  our  author  was  initiated 
betimes  in  study,  to  which  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined ;  in  pursuit  of  which  he  was  so  happy  to  fall 
into  good  hands  at  first,  being  recommended  to  the 
care  of  Ammonias  an  Egyptian,  who,  having  taught 
philosophy  with  great  reputation  at  Alexandria,  and 
from  thence  travelling  into  Greece,  settled  himself 
at  last  in  Athens,  where  he  was  well  received,  and 
generally  respected.  At  the  end  of  Themistocles 
his  life,  Plutarch  relates,  that  being  young,  he  was 
a  pensioner  in  the  house  of  this  Ammonius ;  and  in 
his  Symposiacks  he  brings  him  in  disputing  with 
his  scholars,  and  giving  them  instruction  :  for  the 
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cutftom  of  thoie  timei  wai  very  much  cliflferetit  from 
theie  of  ourii  i/vhere  the  greateit  part  of  our  youth 
id  upent  10  learning  the  ^ordn  of  dead  languages. 
TheOrecianUi  who  thought  all  barbarian!  but  them« 
ielveHf  despised  the  use  of  foreign  tongues ;  so  that 
the  first  elements  of  their  breeding  was  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  the  accommodation  of  that 
knowledge,  by  moral  fyrecepts,  to  the  service  of 
the  pubuCf  and  the  private  offices  of  virtue :  the 
masters  employing  one  part  of  their  time  in  read- 
ing to,  ana  discoursing  with,  their  scholars,  and 
the  rest  in  appointing  them  their  several  exercises 
either  in  oratory  or  philosophy,  and  setting  them 
to  declaim  and  to  dispute  amongst  themselves.  By 
this  liberal  sort  of  education,  study  was  so  far  from 
being  a  burden  to  them,  that  in  a  short  time  it  be- 
came a  habit  {  and  philosophical  questions  and  cri- 
ticisms of  humanity  were  their  usual  recreations  at 
their  meals«  Boys  lived  then  as  the  better  sort  of 
men  do  now  i  and  their  conversation  was  so  well- 
bred  and  manly,  that  thev  did  not  plunge  out  of 
their  depth  into  the  world,  when  they  grew  up, 
but  slid  easily  into  it,  and  found  no  alteration  in 
their  company.  Amongst  the  rest,  the  readfn|r 
and  quotations  of  poets  were  not  forgotten  at  their 
suppers,  and  in  their  walks}  but  Homer,  Euripides, 
and  Sophocles,  were  the  entertainment  of  their 
hours  of  freedom.  Rods  and  ferulas  were  not  used 
bv  Ammonius,  as  being  properly  the  punishment  of 
•laves,  and  not  the  correction  of  ingenuous  freehorn 
men }  at  least  to  be  only  exercised  by  parents,  who 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their  own  chil- 
dren }  as  appears  by  the  example  of  this  Ammo- 
nius, thus  related  by  our  author : 

*^  Our  master,'^  says  he,  ^*  one  time  perceiving,  at 
his  afternoon  lecture,  that  some  of  his  scholars  had 
eaten  more  largely  than  became  the  moderation  of 
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Students,  immediately  commanded  one  of  his  freed- 
roen  to  take  his  own  son,  and  scourge  him  in  our 
sight;  because,  said  the  philosopher,  my  young 
gentleman  could  not  eat  his  dinner  without  poig- 
nant sauce,  or  vinegmr ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
cast  his  eye  on  all  of  us ;  so  that  every  criminal 
was  given  to  understand,  that  he  had  a  share  in  the 
reprehension,  and  that  the  punishment  was  as  well 
deserved  by  all  the  rest,  had  the  philosopher  not 
known  that  it  exceeded  his  commission  to  inflict 
it." 

Plutarch,  therefore,  having  the  assistance  of  such 
a  master,  in  few  years  advanced  to  admiration  in 
knowledge ;  and  that  without  first  travelling  into 
foreign  parts  or  acquiring  any  foreign  tongue; 
though  the  Roman  language  at  that  time  was  not 
only  vulgar  in  Rome  itself,  but  generally  through 
the  extent  of  that  vast  empire,  and  in  Greece,  which 
was  a  member  of  it,  as  our  author  has  remarked  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  Platonic  Questions.  For,  like 
a  true  philosopher,  who  minded  things,  not  words, 
he  strove  not  even  to  cultivate  his  mother  tongue 
with  any  great  exactness ;  and  himself  confesses, 
in  the  beginning  of  Demosthenes  his  life,  that  du- 
ring his  abode  m  Italy,  and  at  Rome,  he  had  nei- 
ther the  leisure  to  study,  nor  so  much  as  to  exer- 
cise the  Roman  language,  (I  suppose  he  means  to 
write  in  it,  rather  than  to  speak  it),  as  well  by  rea- 
son of  the  affairs  he  managed,  as  that  he  might  ac- 
quit himself  to  those  who  were  desirous  to  be  in- 
structed by  him  in  philosophy  :  insomuch,  that  till 
the  declination  of  his  age,  he  began  not  to  be  con- 
versant in  Latin  books ;  in  reading  of  which  it  hap- 
pened somewhat  oddly  to  him,  that  he  learnt  not 
the  knowledge  of  things  by  words,  but,  by  the  un- 
derstanding and  use  he  had  of  things,  attained  to 
the  knowledge  of  words  which  signified  them  :  just 
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as  Adam  (setting  aside  Divine  illumination)  called 
the  creatures  by  their  proper  names,  by  first  under- 
standing of  their  natures.  But  for  the  delicacies 
of  the  tongue,  the  turns  of  the  expressions,  the  fi- 
gures and  connexions  of  wards,  in  which  consist 
the  beauty  of  that  language,  he  plainly  tells  us, 
that  though  he  much  admired  them,  yet  they  re- 
quired too  great  labour  for  a  man  in  age,  and  plun- 
ged in  business,  to  attain  perfectly ;  which  compli- 
ment I  should  be  willing  to  believe  from  a  philoso- 
pher, if  I  did  not  consider  that  Dion  Cassius,  nay 
even  Herodian  and  Appian  after  him,  as  well  as 
Polybius  before  him,  by  writing  the  Roman  His- 
tory in  the  Greek  language,  had  shewn  as  manifest 
a  contempt  of  Latin,  in  respect  of  the  other,  as 
Frenchmen  now  do  of  English,  which  they  disdain 
to  speak  while  they  live  among  us  ;  but,  with  great 
advantage  to  their  trivial  conceptions,  drawing  the 
discourse  into  their  own  language,  have  learned  to 
despise  our  better  thoughts,  which  must  come  de- 
formed and  lame  in  conversation  to  them,  as  being 
transmitted  in  a  tongue  of  which  we  are  not  mas- 
ters. This  is  to  arrogate  a  superiority  in  nature 
over  us,  as  undoubtedly  the  Grecians  did  over  their 
conquerors,  by  establishing  their  language  for  a 
standard ;  it  being  become  so  much  a  mode  to 
speak  and  write  Greek  in  Tullv's  time,  that  with 
some  indignation  I  have  read  his  Epistles  to  Atti- 
cus,  in  which  he  desires  to  have  his  own  consul- 
ship written  by  his  friend  in  the  Grecian  language, 
which  he  afterwards  performed  himself;  a  vain  at- 
tempt, in  my  opinion,  for  any  man  to  endeavour  to 
excel  in  a  tongue  which  he  was  not  born  to  speak* 
This,  though  it  be  digression,  yet  deserves  to  be 
considered  at  more  leisure  ;  for  the  honour  of  our 
wit  and  writings,  which  are  of  a  more  solid  make 
than  that  of  our  neighbours,  is  concerned  in  it. 
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But  to  return  to  Plutarch.  As  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  moulded  first  by  masters  the  most 
excellent  in  their  kind»  so  it  was  his  own  virtue  to 
•uck  in  with  an  incredible  desire,  and  earnest  ap- 
plication of  mindy  their  wise  instructions ;  and  it 
was  also  his  prudence  so  to  manage  his  health  by 
moderation  of  diet  and  bodily  exercise,  as  to  pre- 
serve his  parts  without  decay  to  a  great  old  age ; 
to  be  lively  and  vigorous  to  the  last,  and  to  pre- 
serve himself  to  his  own  enjoyments,  and  to  the 
profit  of  mankind  :  which  was  not  difficult  for  him 
to  perform,  having  received  from  nature  a  constitu- 
tion capable  of  labour,  and  from  the  domestic  ex- 
ample of  his  parents,  a  sparing  sobriety  of  diet,  a 
temperance  in  other  pleasures,  and,  above  all,  an 
habitude  of  commanding  his  passions  in  order  to 
his  health.  Thus  principled  and  grounded,  he  con- 
sidered with  himself,  that  a  larger  communication 
with  learned  men  was  necessary  for  his  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  therefore,  having  a  soul  insatiable  of 
knowledge,  and  being  ambitious  to  excel  in  all 
kinds  of  science,  he  took  up  a  resolution  to  travel. 
Egypt  was  at  that  time,  as  formerly  it  had  been, 
famous  for  learning ;  and  probably  the  mysterious- 
ness  of  their  doctrine  might  tempt  him,  as  it  had 
done  Pythagoras  and  others,  to  converse  with  the 

Sriesthood  of  that  country,  which  appears  to  have 
een  particularly  his  business  by  the  treatise  of 
"  Isis  and  Osiris,"  which  he  has  left  us ;  in  which 
he  shews  himself  not  meanly  versed  in  the  ancient 
theology  and  philosophy  of  those  wise  men.  From 
Egypt  returning  into  Greece,  he  visited  in  his  way 
all  the  academies  or  schools  of  the  several  philoso- 
phers, and  gathered  from  them  many  of  those  ob- 
servations with  which  he  has  enriched  posterity. 

Besides  this,  he  applied  himself  with  extreme 
diligence  to  collect  not  only  all  books  which  were 
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excellent  in  their  kind,  and  already  published,  but 
also  all  Hayings  and  discourses  of  wise  men,  which 
he  had  beard  in  conversation,  or  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  others  by  tradition ;  as  likewise  the 
records  and  pubh'c  instruments  preserved  in  cities 
which  he  had  visited  in  his  travels,  and  which  he 
afterwards  scattered  through  his  works.  To  which 
purpose  he  took  a  particular  journey  to  Sparta,  to 
search  the  archives  of  that  famous  commonwealth, 
to  understand  thorau|;hly  the  model  of  their  an- 
cient government,  thatr  legislators,  their  kings,  and 
their  Ephori ;  digesting  ail  their  memorable  deeds 
and  sayings  with  so  much  care,  that  he  has  not 
omitted  those  even  of  their  women,  or  their  private 
soldiers ;  together  with  their  customs,  their  decrees, 
their  ceremonies,  and  the  manner  of  their  public 
and  private  living,  both  in  peace  and  wan  The 
same  methods  he  also  took  in  divers  other  common- 
wealths, as  his  Lives,  and  his  Greek  and  Roman 
Questions,  sufficiently  testify.  Without  these  helps, 
it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  leave  in  writmfl; 
so  many  particular  observations  of  men  and  man- 
ners, and  as  impossible  to  have  gathered  them  with- 
out conversation  and  commerce  with  the  learned 
antiquaries  of  his  time.  To  these  he  added  a  curi- 
ous collection  of  ancient  statues,  medals,  inscrip- 
tions, and  paintings,  as  also  of  proverbial  sayings, 
epigrams,  epitaphs,  apophthegms,  and  other  orna^ 
ments  of  histor^,  that  he  might  leave  nothing  un- 
swept  behind  him.  And  as  he  was  continually  in 
company  with  men  of  learning,  in  all  professions, 
so  his  memory  was  always  on  the  stretch  to  receive 
and  lodge  their  discourses  ;  and  his  judgment  per- 
petually employed  in  separating  his  notions,  and 
distinguishing  which  were  fit  to  be  preserved,  and 
which  to  be  rejected. 
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By  benefit  of  this,  in  little  time  he  enlarged  his 
knowledge  to  a  great  extent  in  every  science.  Him- 
self, in  tne  beginning  of  the  treatise  which  he  has 
composed  of  Content  and  Peace  of  Mind,  makes 
mention  of  those  collections,  or  common-places, 
which  he  had  long  since  drawn  together  for  his 
own  particular  occasions  ;  and  it  is  from  this  rich 
cabinet  that  he  has'taken  out  those  excellent  pieces 
which  he  has  distributed  to  posterity,  and  which 
give  us  occasion  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the  residue, 
which  either  the  injury  of  time,  or  the  negligence 
of  copiers,  have  denied  to  us.  On  this  account, 
though  we  need  not  doubt  to  give  him  this  general 
commendation,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  no  sort  of 
learning,  yet  we  may  justly  add  this  farther, — that 
whoever  will  consider,  through  the  whole  body  of 
his  works,  either  the  design,  the  method,  or  the 
contexture  of  his  discourses,  whether  historical  or 
mora],  or  questions  of  natural  philosophy,  or  solu- 
tions of  problems  mathematical ;  whether  he  ar- 
raigns the  opinions  of  other  sects,  or  establishes  the 
doctrines  of  his  own  ;  in  all  these  kinds  there  will 
be  found  both  the  harmony  of  order,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  easiness :  his  reasons  so  solid  and  convincing, 
his  inductions  so  pleasant  and  agreeable  to  all  sorts 
of  readers,  that  it  must  be  acknowledged  he  was 
master  of  every  subject  which  he  treated,  and  treat- 
ed none  but  what  were  improvable  to  the  benefit 
of  instruction.  For  we  may  perceive  in  his  writ- 
ings the  desire  he  had  to  imprint  his  precepts  in 
the  souls  of  his  readers,  and  to  lodge  morality  in 
families,  nay  even  to  exalt  it  to  the  thrones  of  sove- 
reign princes,  and  to  make  it  the  rule  and  mea- 
sure of  their  government.  Finding  that  there  were 
many  sects  of  philosophers  then  in  vogue,  he  search- 
ed into  the  foundation  of  all  their  principles  and 
opinions  i  and  not'  content  with  this  disquisition^ 
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he  traced  them  to  their  several  fountains ;  so  that 
the  Pythagorean,  Epicurean,  Stoic,  and  Peripate- 
tic philosophy,  were  familiar  to  him.  And  though 
it  may  be  easily  observed,  that  he  was  chiefly  indin* 
ed  to  follow  Plato,  whose  memory  he  so  much  re* 
verenced,  that  annually  he  celebrated  his  birth*day, 
and  also  that  of  Socrates ;  yet  he  modestly  contain* 
ed  himself  within  the  bounds  of  the  latter  academy, 
and  was  content,  like  Cicero,  only  to  propound  and 
weigh  opinions,  leaving  the  judgment  of  his  readers 
free,  without  presuming  to  decide  dogmatically. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  confessed,  that  in  the  midst  of  this 
moderation  he  opposed  the  two  extremes  of  the 
Epicurean  and  Stoic  sects;  both  which  he  has 
judiciously  combated  in  several  of  his  treatises,  and 
both  upon  the  same  account,— because  they  pre- 
tend too  much  to  certainty  in  their  dogmas^  and 
to  impose  them  with  too  great  arrogance ;  which 
he,  who,  following  the  Academists,  doubted  more 
and  pretended  less,  was  no  way  able  to  support 
The  Pyrrhonians,  or  grosser  sort  of  Sceptics,  who 
bring  all  certainty  in  question,  and  startle  even  at 
the  notions  of  common  sense,  appeared  as  absurd 
to  him  on  the  other  side ;  for  there  is  a  kind  of  po- 
sitiveness  in  granting  nothing  to  be  more  likely  on 
one  part  than  on  another,  which  his  Academy  avoid* 
ed  by  inclining  the  balance  to  that  hand  where  the 
most  weighty  reasons,  and  probability  of  truth, 
were  visible.  The  moral  philosophy,  therefore,  was 
his  chiefest  aim,  because  the  principles  of  it  admit* 
ted  of  less  doubt ;  and  because  they  were  most  con* 
ducing  to  the  benefit  of  human  life.  For,  after  the 
example  of  Socrates,  he  had  found,  that  the  specu* 
lations  of  natural  philosophy  were  more  delightful 
than  solid  and  profitable  ;  that  they  were  abstruse 
and  thorny,  and  much  of  sophism  in  the  solution 
of  appearances :— that  the  mathematics,  ipdee^ 
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could  reward  his  pains  with  many  demonstrations, 
but  though  they  made  him  Wiser,  they  made  him 
not  more  virtuous,  and  therefore  attained  not  the 
end  of  happiness  :  for  which  reason,  though  he  had 
far  advanced  in  that  study,  yet  he  made  it  but  his 
recreation,  not  his  business.  Some  problem  of  it 
was  his  usual  divertisement  at  supper,  which  he 
mingled  also  with  pleasant  and  more  light  dis- 
courses ;  for  he  was  no  sour  philosopher,  but  passed 
his  time  as  merrily  as  he  could,  with  reference  to 
virtue.  He  forgot  not  to  be  pleasant  while  he  in- 
structed, and  entertained  his  triends  with  so  much 
cheerfulness  and  good  humour,  that  his  learning 
was  not  nauseous  to  them  ;  neither  were  they  afraid 
of  his  company  another  time.  He  was  not  so  aus- 
tere as  to  despise  riches,  but  being  in  possession  of 
a  larse  fortune,  he  lived,  though  not  splendidly, 
yet  plentifully ;  and  suffered  not  his  friends  to  want 
that  part  of  his  estate  which  he  thought  superfluous 
to  a  philosopher. 

The  religion  he  professed,  to  speak  the  worst  of 
it,  was  heathen.  I  say,  the  religion  he  prq/essed; 
for  it  is  no  way  probable  that  so  great  a  philosopher, 
and  80  wise  a  man,  should  believe  the  superstitions 
and  fopperies  of  Paganism  ;  but  that  he  accommo- 
dated himself  to  the  use  and  received  customs  of 
his  country.  He  was  indeed  a  priest  of  Apollo^  as 
himself  acknowledges  ;  but  that  proves  him  not  to 
have  been  a  Polytheist. 

I  have  ever  thought,  that  the  wise  men  in  all 
ages  have  not  much  differed  in  their  opinions  of 
religion  ;  I  mean,  as  it  is  grounded  on  human  rea- 
son :  for  reason,  as  far  as  it  is  right,  must  be  the 
same  in  all  men  ;  and  truth  being  but  one,  they 
must  consequently  think  in  the  same  train.  Thus 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the  religion  of  Socrates, 
Piato,  and  Plutarch,  was  not  different  in  the  main } 

>3 
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M^ho  doubtleift  believed  the  identity  of  one  Supreme 
Intellectual  Being,  which  we  call  God*  But  be- 
cause tbev  who  have  written  tbe  Life  of  Plutarch 
in  other  fanguaffen,  are  contented  barely  to  assert 
that  our  author  believed  oneGod,  without  quoting 
thone  passages  of  his  which  would  clear  the  point, 
I  will  give  you  two  of  them,  amongst  many,  in  his 
**  Morals/^  The  first  is  in  his  book  of  the  Cessation 
of  Oracles  i  where  arguing  against  the  Stoics,  (in 
behalf  of  the  Platonists),  who  disputed  against  the 
plurality  of  worlds  with  this  argument,— -^^  That  if 
there  were  many  worlds,  how  then  could  it  come 
to  pass  that  there  was  one  onl^  Fate,  and  one  Pro* 
vidence  to  guide  them  all  ?  (for  it  was  granted  by 
the  Platonists  that  there  was  but  one)  i  and  why 
should  not  many  Jupiters  or  gods  be  necessary  for 
government  of  many  worlds  ?''  To  this  Plutarch 
answers,-—''  That  this  their  captious  question  was 
but  trifling;  i  for  where  is  the  necessity  of  supposing 
many  Jupiters  for  this  plurality  of  worlds,  when 
one  excellent  Being,  endued  with  mind  and  reason, 
such  as  he  is  whom  we  acknowledge  to  be  the  Fa« 
ther  and  Lord  of  all  things,  is  sumcient  to  direct 
and  rule  these  worlds  i  whereas  if  there  were  more 
Supreme  Agents,  their  decrees  must  still  be  the 
more  absurd  and  contradictious  to  one  another/' 
I  pretend  not  this  passage  to  be  translated  word 
for  word,  but  it  is  tne  sense  of  the  whole,  though 
the  order  of  the  sentence  be  inverted.  The  other 
is  more  plain  i  it  is  in  his  comment  on  the  word  £i, 
or  those  two  letters  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  the 
temple  at  Delphos ;  where,  having  given  the  seve* 
ral  opinions  concerning  it,  as  first,  that  is  signifies 
f/l  because  all  the  questions  which  were  made  to 
Apollo  began  with  Jj;  as  suppose  they  asked,— 
the  Grecians  should  overcome  the  Persians,— 
such  a  marriage  should  come  to  pass,  &c«  {  and  ai 
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terwards,  tbatii^might  signify  thou  art,  as  the  fle« 
cond  person  of  the  present  tense  of  f/jt^i|  intimating 
thereby  the  being  or  perpetuity  of  being  belonging 
to  Apolloi  as  a  god  (in  the  same  sense  that  God 
expressed  himself  to  Moses, — I  am  hath  sent  thee ;) 
Plutarch  subjoins,  (as  inclining  to  this  latter  opi- 
nion,) these  following  words : — "  u  h  (says  he)  sig- 
nifiea,  thou  art  one^  for  there  are  not  many  deities, 
but  only  one :''  Continues,  **  I  mean  not  one  in  the 
Aggregate  sense,  as  we  say — one  army,  or  one  body 
of  men,  constituted  of  many  individuals,  but  that 
which  is,*  must  of  necessity  be  one;  and  to  be,  im- 
plies to  be  one.  One  is  that  which  is  a  simple 
being,  uncompounded,  or  free  from  mixture ;  there- 
fore to  be  one  in  this  sense,  is  only  consistent  with 
«  nature  pure  in  itself,  and  not  capable  of  alteration 
or  decay/' 

That  he  was  no  Christian,  is  manifest ;  yet  he  k 
no  where  found  to  have  spoken  with  contumely  of 
our  religion,  like  the  other  writers  of  his  age,  and 
those  who  succeeded  him.  Theodoret  says  of  hin\, 
^  That  he  had  heard  of  our  holy  gospel,  and  insert- 
ed many  of  our  sacred  mysteries  in  his  works;" 
which  we  may  easily  believe,  (because  the  Chris- 
tiaa  churches  were  then  spread  in  Greece,  and 
Pliny  the  younger  was  at  the  sanr>e  time  conversant 
amongst  them  in  Asia),  though  that  part  of  our  au- 
thor's works  is  not  now  extant,  from  whence  Theo- 
doret miffht  gather  those  passages.  But  we  need 
not  wonder  that  a  philosopher  was  not  easy  to  em- 
brace the  divine  mysteries  of  our  faith.  A  modern 
Ood,  as  our  Saviour  was  to  him,  was  of  Hard  diges- 
tion to  a  man,  who  probably  despised  the  vanities 
and  fabulous  relations  of  all  the  old«  Besides,  a 
crucified  Saviour  of  mankind.;  a  doctrine  attested 
by  illiterate  disciples ;  the  author  of  it  a  Jew,  whose 
nation  at  that  time  was  despicable,  and  his  doctrine 
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but  an  innovation  among  that  despised  people,  to 
vfhich  the  learned  of  his  own  country  gave  no  cre- 
diti  and  which  the  magistrates  of  his  nation  punish- 
ed with  an  ignominious  death ;  the  scene  of  his 
miracles  acted  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  world ; 
his  being  from  eternity,  yet  born  in  time ;  his  re- 
surrection and  ascension ;  these,  and  many  more 
particulars,  might  easily  choke  the  faith  of  a  philo- 
sopher, who  believed  no  more  than  what  he  could 
deduce  from  the  principles  of  nature;  and  that  too 
with  a  doubtful  academical  assent,  or  rather  an  in- 
clination to  assent  to  probability,  which  he  judged 
was  wanting  in  this  new  religion.  These  circum* 
stances  considered,  though  they  plead  not  an  abso- 
lute invincible  ignorance  in  his  behalf,  yet  they 
amount  at  least  to  a  degree  of  it :  for  either  be 
thought  them  not  worth  weighing,  or  rejected 
them  when  weighed ;  and  in  both  cases  he  must 
of  necessity  be  ignorant,  because  he  could  not 
know  without  revelation,  and  the  revelation  was 
not  to  him. 

But  leaving  the  soul  of  Plutarch,  with  our  cha* 
ritable  wishes,  to  his  Maker,  we  can  only  trace  the 
rest  of  his  opinions  in  religion  from  his  philosophy, 
which  we  have  said  in  the  general  to  be  Platonic; 
though  it  cannot  also  be  denied,  that  there  was  a 
tincture  in  it  of  the  Electic  sect,  which  was  begun 
by  Potamon  under  the  empire  of  Augustus,  and 
which  selected  from  all  the  other  sects  what  seem- 
ed most  probable  in  their  opinions,  not  adhering 
singularly  to  any  of  them,  nor  rejecting  every  thing, 
I  will  only  touch  his  belief  of  spirits.  In  his  two 
Treatises  of  Oracles,  the  one  concerning  the  reason 
of  their  cessation,  the  other,  inquiring  why  they 
were  nqt  given  in  verse,  as  in  former  times,  he 
seems  to  assert  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration of  souls.   We  have  formerly  shewn,  that 
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he  owned  the  unity  of  a  Godhead,  whom,  accord- 
ing to  his  attributes,  he  calls  by  several  names ;  as 
Jupiter,  from  his  almighty  power;  Apollo,  from  his 
wisdom,  and  so  of  the  rest;  but,  under  him,  he 
places  those  beings  whom  he  styles  Genii,  or  De- 
mons, of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  divine  and  hu- 
man :  for  he  thinks  it  absurd,  that  there  should  be 
no  mean  betwixt  the  two  extremes  of  an  immortal 
and  a  mortal  being;  that  there  cannot  bein  nature 
so  vast  a  flaw,  without  some  intermedial  kind  of 
Kfe,  partaking  of  them  both.  As,  therefore,  we  find 
the  intercourse  betwixt  the  soul  and  body  to  be 
made  by  the  animal  spirits,  so,  betwixt  divinity 
and  humanity,  there  is  this  species  of  demons,  who, 
having  first  been  men,  and  following  the  strict 
rules  of  virtue,  had  purged  off  the  grossness  and 
feculency  of  their  earthly  being,  are  exalted  into 
these  Genii,  and  are  from  thence  either  raised  high- 
er into  an  ethereal  life,  if  they  stitl  continue  virtu- 
ous, or  tumbled  down  again  into  mortal  bodies,  and 
sinking  into  flesh,  afler  the}'  have  lost  that  purity 
which  constituted  their  glorious  being.  And  this 
sort  of  Genii  are  those,  who,  as  our  author  ima- 
gines, presided  over  oracles ;  spirits  ivhich  have  se 
much  of  their  terrestrial  principles  remaining  in 
them,  as  to  be  subject  to  passions  and  inclinations.; 
usually  beneficent,  sometimes  malevolent,  to  man- 
kind, according  as  they  refine  themselves,  or  gather 
dross,  and  are  declining  into  mortal  bodies.  The 
cessation^  or  rather  the  decrease  of  oracles,  (for  some 
of  them  were  still  remaining  in  Plutarch^s  time),  he 
attributes  either  to  the  death  of  those  demons,  (as 
appears  by  the  story  of  the  Egyptian  Thamu$, 
who  was  commanded  to  declare  that  the  great  god 
Pan  was  dead),  or  to  their  forsaking  of  those  places 
where  they  formerly  gave  out  their  oracles,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  by  stronger  Genii  into 
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banishment  for  a  certain  revolution  of  ages*  OF 
this  last  nature  was  the  war  of  the  giants  against 
the  gods;  the  dispossession  of  Saturn  by  Jupiter; 
the  banishment  or  Apollo  from  heaven  ;  the  fall  of 
Vulcan^  and  many  others ;  all  which,  according  to 
our  author,  were  the  battles  of  these  Genii,  or  De- 
mons, amongst  themselves.  But  supposing,  as  PlU'* 
tarch  evidently  does,  that  these  spirits  administer^ 
ed,  under  the  Supreme  Being,  the  affairs  of  men, 
taking  care  of  the  virtuous,  punishing  the  bad,  and 
sometimes  communicating  with  the  best,  (as  parti* 
cularly  the  genius  of  Socrates  always  warnea  him 
of  approaching  dangers,  and  taught  him  to  avpid 
them),  I  cannot  but  wonder,  that  every  one  who 
has  hitherto  written  Plutarch's  life,  and  particular- 
ly Rualdus,  the  most  knowing  of  them  all,  should 
so  confidently  affirm,  that  these  oracles  were  given 
by  bad  spirits,  according  to  Plutarch.  As  Chris* 
tians,  inaeed,  we  may  think  them  so ;  but  that  Plu- 
tarch so  thought,  it  is  a  most  apparent  falsehood. 
It  is  enough  to  convince  a  reasonable  man,  that  our 
author,  in  his  old  age,  (and  that  then  he  doted  not 
we  may  see  by  the  Treatise  he  has  written,  that 
old  men  ought  to  have  the  management  of  public 
affairs),  I  say,  that  then  he  initiated  himself  in  the 
sacred  rites  of  Delphos,  and  died,  for  aught  we 
know,  Apollo's  priest.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  ima- 
gined that  be  thought  the  god  he  served  a  cacode- 
mon,  or,  as  we  call  him,  a  devil.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  opinion  and  practice  or  this  holy 
philosopher  than  so  ^ross  an  impiety.  The  story 
of  the  Pythias,  or  Priestess  of  Apollo,  which  he  re- 
lates immediately  before  the  ending  of  that  Trea- 
tise concerning  the  Cessation  of  Oracles,  confirms 
my  assertion,  rather  than  shakes  it ;  for  it  is  there 
delivered,  *^  That  going  with  great  reluctation  into 
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the  sacred  place  to  be  inspired^  she  came  out  foam- 
ing at  the  raouthy  her  eyes  goggling,  her  breast  heav-« 
ing,  her  voice  undistinguishable  and  shrill,  as  if 
she  had  an  earthquake  within  her,  labouring  for 
vent  y  and,  in  short,  that  thus  tormentec^ with  the 
god|  whom  she  was'  not  able  to  support,  she  died 
distracted  in  a  few  days  after/'  For  h«  had  said  be-* 
fore^  **  that  the  divineress  ought  to  have  no  pertur- 
bations of  mind,  or  ]m>pure  passions,  at  the  time 
when  she  was  to  consult  the  oracle ;  and  if  she  had, 
she  was  no  more  fit  to  be  inspired,  than  an  instru- 
ment untuned  to  render  an  harmonious  sound/' 
And  he  gives  us  to  suspect^  by  what  heTsays  at  the 
close  of  this  relation,  *'  that  this  Pythias  had  not 
lived  chastely  for  son>e  time  before  it/*  So  that  her 
death  appears  more  like  a  punishment  inflicted  for 
loose  living  by  some  holy  power^  than  the  mere 
malignancy  of  a  spirit  delighted  naturally  in  mis- 
chief.—*There  is  another  observation,  which  indeed 
comes  nearer  to  their  purpose,  which  I  will  digress  so 
far  as  to  relate,  because  it  somewhat  appertains  to 
ourown  country :— "Thereare  many  islands(sayshe) 
which  lie  scattered  about  Britain,  after  the  manner 
of  our  Sporades.  They  are  unpeopled,  and  some 
of  them  are  caHed  the  islands  of  the  Heroes,  or  the 
Genii.  One  Demetrius  was  sent  by  the  emperor 
[who,  by  computation  of  the  time,  must  either  be 
Caligula  or  Claudius}  to  discover  those  parts ;  and 
arriving  at  one  of  the  islands,  next  adjoining  to  the 
fore-mentioned,  Avhich  was  inhabited  by  some  few 
Britons,  (but  those  held  sacred  and  inviolable  b^  all 
their  countrymen),  immediately  after  his  arrival, 
the  air  grew  black  and  troubled,  strange  appari- 
tions were  seen,  the  winds  raised  a  tempest,  and 
fiery  spouts,  or  whirlwinds,  appeared  dancing  to- 
wards the  earth.  When  these  prodigies  were  ceased» 
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the  islanders  informed  him,  that  some  one  of  the 
aerial  beings,  superior  to  our  nature,  then  ceased  to 
live*  For  as  a  taper,  while  yet  burntngt  affords  a 
pleasant  harmless  light,  but  is  noisome  and  offen- 
sive whei)  extinguished,  so  those  heroes  shine  be- 
nignly on  us,  and  do  us  good,  but  at  their  death 
turn  all  things  topsyturvy ;  raise  up  tempests,  aod 
kifect  the  air  with  pestilential  vapours.'^  B^  those 
holy  and  inviolable  men,  there  is  no  question  but 
he  means^our  Druids,  who  were  nearest  to  the  Py- 
thagoreans of  any  sect ;  and  this  opinion  of  the 
Genii  might  probably  be  one  of  theirs*  Yet  it 
proves  notT  that  all  demons  were  thus  malicious  ; 
only  those  who  were  to  be  ccMideroned  hereafter  in- 
to human  bodies,  for  their  misdemeanours  ki  their 
at^rial  being. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  a  subject  so  very  fancifiil» 
and  so  little  reasonable  as  this.  I  am  apt  to  ima^ 
gine  the  natural  vapours  arising  in  the  cave  where 
the  temple  afterwards  waa  built,  might  work  upon 
the  spirits  of  those  who  entered  the  holy  place, 
(as  they  did  on  the  shepherd  Coretas,  who  firrt 
wund  It  out  by  accident),  and  incline  them  io 
enthusiasm  and  prophetic  madness:  that,  as  the 
strength  of  those  va|>ours  diminished,  (which  were 
generally  in  caverns,  as  that  of  Mopsus,  of  Tropbo- 
nius,  and  this  of  Delphos),  so  the  inspiration  de- 
creased by  the  same  measures ;  that  they  happen* 
ed  to  be  stronger  when  they  killed  the  Pythias, 
who  being  conscious  of  this,  was  so  unwilling  to 
enter ;  that  the  oracles  ceased  to  be  given  in  verMip 
when  poets  ceased  to  be  the  priests ;  and  that  the 
genius  of  Socrates  (whom  he  confessed  never  to 
nave  seen,  but  only  to  have  heard  inwardly,  and 
unperceived  by  others^  was  no  more  than  the 
strength  of  his  imagination ;  or,  to  speak  in  the 
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language  of  a  Christiau  Platbnist,^  his  guardian  an-^ 
gel. 

I  pretend  not  to  an  exactness  of  method  in  thir 
Life,  which  I  am  forced  to  collect  by  patches  fromr 
several  authors,  and  therefore  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  connexion  of  times  which  are  so  un*' 
certain. 

I  will,  tn  the  next  place,  speak  of  hia  marriage. 
His  wife's  name,  her  psvrentage,  and  dowry,  are  no 
where  mentioned  by  him,  or  any  other,  nor  in  what 
part  of  his  age  he  married  ^  though  it  is  probable 
in  the  flower  of  it.  But  Rualdus  has  ingeniously 
gathered;  from  a  convincing  circumstance,  that  she 
was  called  Timoxena ;  because  Plutarch,  in  a  con- 
solatory ktter  to  her,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
their  daughter,  in  her  infancy,  uses  thesewords*.'*^ 
**  Your  Timoxena  is  deprived,  by  death,  of  smalt 
enjoynAents;  for  the  things  she  knew  were  of  small 
momentf  and  she  coutd  be  delighted  only  witli 
trifles/^  Now,  it  appears  by  the  letter,  that  the 
name  of  this  daughter  was  the  same  with  her  mo- 
ther's i  therefore  it  could  be  no  other  than  Timox- 
ena* Her  knowledge,  her  conjugal. virtues,  her  ab- 
horrency  from  the  vanities  of  her  sex,  and  from  su- 
perstition, her  gravity  in  behaviour,  and  her  con- 
stancy in  supporting  the  loss  of  children,  are  like- 
wise celebrated  by  our  author^  No  other  wife  of 
Plutarch  is  found  mentioned,  and  therefore  we  may 
conclude  he  had  no  more,  by  the  same  reason  for 
which  we  judge  that  he  had  no  other  master  than 
Ammonius ;  because  it  is  evident  he  was  so  grate* 
ful  in  his  nature,  that  he  would  have  preserved 
their  memory. 

The  number  of  his  children  was  at  least  five,  so 
many  being  mentioned  by  him.  Four  of  them  were 
sons ;  of  the  other  sex  only  Timoxenai  who  died 
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at  two  years  old,  as  is  manifest  from  the  epistle 
above  mentioned.    The  Frencii  translator,  Amiot, 
A'om   whom   our  old   English  translation  of  the 
**  Lives'*  was  made,  supposes  him  to  have  had 
another  daughter,  where  he  speaks  of  his  son-in*law; 
Grato.  But  the  word  yufji^fipigf  which  Plutarch  there 
uses,  is  of  a  larger  signincation ;  for  it  may  as  weH 
be  expounded  lather-rn-law,  his  wife^s  brother,  or 
bis  sister's  husband,  as  Budtcus  notes :  this  I  the 
rather  mention,  because  the  same  Amiot  is  tasked 
for  an  infinite  number  of  mistakes  by  his  own 
countrymen  of  the  present  age,  which  is  enough 
to  recommend  this  translation  of  our  author  into 
the  English  tongue,  being  not  from  any  copy,  but 
from  the  Greek  original.    Two  other  sons  of  Flu* 
tarch  were  already  deceased  before  Timoxena ;  hit 
eldest,  Autobulus,  mentioned  in  his  Symposiacks^ 
and  another,  whose  name  is  not  recorded.    The 
youngest  was  called  Charon,  who  also  died  in  bit 
infancy.   The  two  remaining  are  supposed  to  have 
survived  him :  the  name  of  one  was  rlutarch,  afle? 
his  own ;  and  that  of  the  other  Lamprias,  so  called 
in  memory  of  his  grandfather.    This  was  he,  of  aU 
his  children,,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  his  fa« 
ther's  philosophy ;  and  to  him  we  owe  the  Tabl^ 
or  Catalogue,  of  Plutarch's  writings,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Apophthegms.     His  nephew,  but  whether 
by  his  brother  or  sister  remains  uncertain,  was  Sep- 
tus Chasroneus,  who  was  much  honoured  by  that 
learned  emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  who  taught 
him  the  Greek  tongue,  and  the  principles  of  philo- 
sophy.   This  emperor  professing  Stoicism,  (as  ap- 
pears by  his  writings),  inclines  us  to  believe,  that 
our  Sextus  Chasroneus  was  of  the  Stoic  sect ;  and 
consequently,  that  the  world  has  generally  been 
mistaken  in  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  same 
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inan  with  Sextus  EmpiricuSi  the  sceptic,  whom  Sui- 
das  plainly  tells  us  to  have  been  an  African.  Now, 
Empiricus  could  not  but  be  a  sceptic,  for  he  oppo^ 
ses  all  dogmatists,  and  particularly  them.  But  I 
heard  it  first  observed  by  an  ingenious  and  learned 
eld  gentleman,  lately  deceased,  that  many  of  Mr  / 
Hobbes  his  seeming  new  opinions,  are  gathered 
from  those  which  Sextus  Empiricus  exposed.  The 
book  is  extant,  and  I  refer  the  curious  to  it,  not 
pretending  to  arraign  or  to  excuse  him. 

Some  think  the  famous  critic,  Longinus,  was  of 
Plutarch's  family,  descended  from  a  siwSter  of  his ; 
but  the  proofs  are  so  weak,  that  I  will  not  insert 
them :  they  may  both  of  them  rely  on  their  proper 
merits,  and  stand  not  in  want  of  a  relation  to  each 
other. 

It  is  needless  to  insist  on  his  behaviour  in  his 
family.     His  love  to  hfs  wife,  his  indulgence  to  his 
children,  his  care  of  their  education,  are  all  mani- 
fest in  that  part  of  his  works,  which  is  called  his 
**  Morals.^'  Other  parts  of  his  disposition  have  been 
touched  already  j  as,  that  he  was  courteous  and  hu- 
mane to  all  men,  free  from  inconstancy,  anger,  and 
the  desire  of  revenge ;  which  qualities  of  his,  as 
they  have  been  praised  by  the  authority  of  other 
writers,  may  also  be  recommended  from  his  own 
testimony  of  himself: — "  1  had  rather  (says  he)  be 
forgotten  in  the  memory  of  men,  and  that  it  should 
be  said,  there  neither  is,  nor  was,  a  man  called  Plu- 
tarch, than  they  should  report, — this  Plutarch  was 
uncoDstant,  changeable  in  his  temper,  prone  to 
anger  and  revenge  on  the  least  occasions.** — What 
he  was  to  his  slaves,  you  may  believe  from  this ; 
that,  in  general,  he  accuses  those  masters  of  ex- 
treme hardness  and  injustice,  who  use  men  like 
oxen,  sell  them  in  their  age  when  they  can  drudge 
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DO  longer.  "  A  man  (says  he)  of  a  merciful  dispo- 
sition, ought  not  to  retrench  the  fodder  from  his 
cattle,  nor  the  provender  from  his  horses,  when 
they  can  work  no  longer,  but  to  cherish  them  when 
worn  out  and  old."  Yet  Plutarch,  though  he  knew 
how  to  moderate  his  anger,  was  not,  on  the  coo- 
trary,  subject  to  an  insensibility  of  wrongs;  not  so 
remiss  in  exacting  duty,  or  so  tame  in  suffering  the 
disobedience  of  his  servants,  that  he  could  not  cor- 
rect, when  they  deserved  it ;  as  is  manifest  from  the 
following  story,  which  Aulus  Gellius  had  from  the 
mouth  of  Taurus  the  philosopher,  concerning  him : 
^*  Plutarch  had  a  certain  slave,  a  saucy,  stubborn^ 
kind  of  fellow ;  in  a  word,  one  of  those  pragmati- 
cal servants,  who  never  make  a  fault,  but  they  give 
a  reason  for  it.  His  justifications  one  time  would 
not  serve  his  turn,  but  his  master  commanded  him 
to  be  stripped,  and  that  the  law  should  be  laid  on 
his  backside.  He  no  sooner  felt  the  smart,  but  he 
muttered  that  he  was  unjustly  punished,  and  that 
he  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  the  scourge.  At 
last  he  began  to  bawl  out  louder ;  and  leaving  off 
his  groaning,  his  sighs,  and  his  lamentations,  to  ar- 
gue the  matter  with  more  shew  of  reason  *,  and,  as 
under  such  a  master  he  must  needs  have  gained  a 
smattering  of  learning,  he  cried  out,  that  Plutarch 
was  not  the  philosopher  he  pretended  himself  to  be ; 
that  he  had  heard  him  waging  war  against,  all  the 
passions,  and  maintaining,  that  anger  was  unbd- 
coming  a  wise  man ;  nay,  that  he  had  written  ;S 
p^Kticular  treatise  in  commendation  of  clemency : 
that  therefore  he  contradibted  his  precepts  by  bis 
practices,  since,  abandoning  himself  over  to  his  cbo* 
ler,  he  exercised  such  inhuman  cruelty  on  the  body 
of  his  fellow-creature.  "  How  is  this,  Mr  Varlet, 
(answered  Plutarch),  by  what  signs  and  tokens  can 
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you  prove  I  am  in  passion  ?  Is  it  by  my  counte- 
nancei  my  voice,  the  colour  of  my  fa,ce,  by  my 
words,  or  by  my  gestures,  that  you  have  discover- 
ed this  my  fury  ?  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  my  eyes 
sparkle,  that  I  foam  at  mouth,  that  I  gnash  my 
teeth,  or  that  my  voice  is  more  vehement,  or  that 
my  colour  is  either  more  pale  or  more  red.  than  at 
other  times;  that  I  either  shake  or  stamp  with 
madness ;  that  I  say  or  do  any  thing  unbecoming 
a  philosopher.  These,  if  you  know  them  not,  are 
the  symptoms  of  a  man  in  rage.  In  the  mean, 
(turning  to  the  officer  who  scourged  him),  while 
be  and  I  dispute  this  matter,  mind  you  your  busi- 
ness on  his  back." 

His  love  to  his  friends,  and  his  gratitude  to  his 
benefactors,  are  every  where  observable  in  his  de- 
dications of  his  several  works ;  and  the  particular 
treatises  he  has  written  to  them  on  several  occa- 
sions, are  all  suitable  either  to  the  characters  of  the 
men,  or  to  their  present  condition,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were.     His  love  to  his 
country  is  from  hence  conspicuous,  that  he  profes- 
ses to  have  written  the  life  of  Lucullus,  and  to  have 
preserved  the  memory  of  his  actions,  because  of  the 
favours  he  conferred  on  the  city  of  Chaeronea; 
which,  though  his  country  received  so  long  before, 
yet  he  thought  it  appertained  to  him  to  repay  them, 
and  took  an  interest  in  their  acknowledgment  r  as 
also,  that  he  vindicated  the  Boeotians  from  the  ca- 
lumnies of  Herodotus,  the  historian,  in  his  book 
concerning  the  malignity  of  that  author.  In  which 
it  is  observable,  that  his  zeal  to  his  country  trans- 
ported him  too  far  ;  for  Herodotus  had  said  no  more 
of  them  than  what  was  generally  held  to  be  true  in 
all  ages,  concerning  the  grossness  of  their  wits, 
their  voracity,  and  those  other  national  vices  which 
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we  have  already  noted  on  this  account;  therefore, 
Petrarch  has  accused  our  author  of  the  same  ma- 
lignity for  which  he  taxed  Herodotus,  But  they 
may  both  stand  acquitted  on  different  accounts: 
Herodotus  for  having  given  a  true  character  of  the 
Thebans,  and  Plutarch  for  endeavouring  to  palliate 
the  vices  of  a  people  from  whom  he  was  descended* 
The  rest  of  nis  manners,  without  entering  into 
particulars,  were  unblamable,  if  we  excuse  a  little 
proneness  to  superstition,  and  regulating  his  actions 
by  his  dreams.  But  bow  far  this  will  bear  an  accu- 
sation, I  determine  not ;  though  Tully  has  endear 
voured  to  shew  the  vanity  of  dreams  in  his  "  Trea- 
tise of  Divinations,''  whither  I  refer  the  curious* 

On  what  occasion  he  repaired  to  Rome,  at  what 
time  of  his  age  he  came  thither,  how  long  he  dwelt 
there,  how  often  he  was  there,  and  in  what  year  he 
returned  to  his  own  country,  are  all  uncertain*  Thit 
we  know,  that  when  Nero  was  in  Greece,  which 
was  in  his  eleventh  and  twelfth  years,  our  author 
was  at  Delphos,  under  Ammoirius,  his  master^  at 
appears  by  the  disputation  then  managed,  concern- 
ing the  inscription  of  the  two  letters,  e,  i.  Nero 
not  living  long  afterwards,  it  is  almost  indisputable 
that  he  came  not  to  Rome  in  all  his  reign.  It  is 
improbable  that  he  would  undertake  the  voyage 
during  the  troublesome  times' of  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius :  and  we  are  not  certain  that  he  lived  in 
Rome  in  the  empire  of  Vespasian.  Yet  we  mav 
guess,  that  the  mildness  of  this  emperor's  domi- 
nion, his  fame,  and  the  virtues  of  his  son  Titus,  as- 
sumed into  the  empire  afterwards  by  his  father, 
might  induce  Plutarch,  amongst  other  considera- 
tions, to  take  this  journey  in  his  time.  It  is  argued 
from  the  following  story,  related  by  hnnself,  that 
he  was  at  Rome  either  in  the  joint  reign  of  the  two 
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Vespasiansi  or  at  least  in  that  of  the  survivor  Titus. 
He  says,  then,  in  his  last  book  concerning  Curiosi- 
ty,—** Reasoning,  or  rather  reading  once  at  Rome, 
Arulenus  Rusticus,  the  same  man  whom  afterwards 
Domitian  put  to  death  out  of  envy  to  his  glory,  stood 
hearkening  to  me  amongst  my  auditors.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  a  soldier,  having  letters  for  him  from 
the  emperor,  [who  was  either  Titus  or  his  father 
Vespasian,  as  Rualdus  thinks],  broke  through  the 
crowd,  to  deliver  him  those  letters  from  the  empe- 
ror. Observing  this,  I  made  a  pause  in  my  disser- 
tation, that  Rusticus  might  have  the  leisure  to  read 
the  mandate  which  was  sent  him ;  but  he  absolute- 
ly refused  to  do  it,  neither  would  he  be  entreated 
to  break  the  seals,  till  I  had  wholly  made  an  end 
of  my  speech,  and  dismissed  the  company.'*  Now 
I  suppo&e  the  stress  of  the  argument,  to  prove  that 
this  emperor  was  not  Domkian,  lies  only  in  this 
clause,  **  whom  Domitian  afterwards  put  to  death  ;'* 
but  I  think  it  rather  leaves  it  doubtful ;  for  they 
might  be  Domitian\s  letters  which  he  then  receiv- 
ed, and  consequently  he  might  not  come  to  Rome 
till  the  reign  of  that  emperor.  This  Rusticus  was 
Dot  only  a  learned  but  a  good  man.  He  had  been 
tribune  of  the  people  under  Nero,  was  praetor  in  the 
time  of  Vitellius,  and  sent  ambassador  to  the  forces 
raised  under  the  name  of  Vespasian,  to  persuade 
thero  to  a  peace.  What  offices  he  bore  afterwards, 
we  know  not ;  but  the  cause  of  his  death,  besides 
the  envy  of  Domitian  to  his  fame,  was,  a  certain 
book,  or  some  Commentaries  of  his,  wherein  he  had 
praised  too  much  the  sanctity  of  Thrasea  Partus, 
whom  Nero  had  murdered ;  and  the  praise  of  a 
f[Ood  citizen  was  insupportable  to  the  tyrant;  be- 
ing, I  suppose,  exasperated  farther  by  some  reflec- 
tions of  Rusticus,  who  could  not  commend  Thra- 
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sea,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  inveigh  against 
the  oppressor  of  the  Roman  liberty. 

That  Phitarch  was  married  in  his  own  country, 
and  that  before  he  came  to  Rome,  is  probable.  That 
the  fame  of  him  was  come  before  him,  by  reason  of 
some  part  of  his  works  already  pubh'shed,  is  also 
credible,  because  he  had  so  great  resort  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility  to  hear  him  read  immediately,  as  we 
believe,  upon  his  coming :  that  he  was  invited 
thither  by  the  correspondence  he  had  with  Sossius 
Senecio,  might  be  one  reason  of  his  undertaking 
that  journey,  is  almost  undeniable.*  It  likewise 
appears  he  was  divers  times  at  Rome  ;  and  perhaps, 
before  he  came  to  inhabit  there,  might  make  ac- 
quaintance with  this  worthy  man,  Senecio,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  almost  all  these  Lives  of  Greeks  and 
Romans.  I  say  almost  all,  because  one  of  them, 
namely,  that  of  Aratut^  is  inscribed  in  most  express 
words  to  Polycrates,  the  Sicvonian,  the  great  grand- 
son of  the  said  Aratus.  This  worthy  patron  and 
friend  of  Plutarch,  Senecio,  was  four  times  consul; 
the  first  time  in  the  short  reign  of  Cocceius  Nerva, 
a  virtuous  and  a  learned  emperor ;  which  opinion  I 
rather  follow  than  that  of  Aurelius  Casstodonia, 
who  puts  back  his  consulship  into  the  last  of  Do- 
mitian,  because  it  is  not  probable  that  vicious  ty- 
rant should  exalt  to  that  dignity  a  man  of  virtue. 
This  year  falls  in  with  the  year  of  Christ,  ninety- 
nine. 

But  the  great  inducement  of  our  author  to  this 
journey  was  certainly  the  desire  he  had  to  lay  in 


*  Thif  fcntence  if  ungrammatical,  af  haf  been  obierved  by 
Mr  Malone.  Pcrhapf  we  ought  to  read,  **  that  he  wai  invited 
Cbither ;  and  thai.** 
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materials  for  his  Roman  Lives:  that  was  the  design 
which  he  had  formed  early,  and  on  which  he  had 
resolved  to  biiild  his  fame.  Accordingly,  we  have 
observed  that  he  had  travelled  over  Greece,  to 
peruse  the  archives  of  every  city,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  write  properly  not  only  the  lives  of  his  Gre- 
cian worthies,  but  the  laws,  the  customs,  the  rites, 
and  ceremonies  of  every  place ;  which,  that  he 
might  treat  with  the  same  mastery  of  skill,  when 
lie  came  to  draw  his  parallels  of  the  Romans,  he 
took  the  invitation  of  his  friends,  and  particularly 
of  our  Sossius  Senecio,  to  visit  this  mistress  of  the 
world,  this  imperial  city  of  Rome ;  and,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  many  great  and  learned  men  then  living, 
to  search  the  records  of  the  capitol,  and  the  libra- 
ries, which  might  furnish  him  with  instruments  for 
60  noble  an  undertaking.  But  that  this  may  not 
aeem  to  be  my  own  bare  opinion,  or  that  or  any 
modern  author  whom  I  follow,  Plutarch  himself 
has  delivered  it  as  his  motive,  in  the  Life  of  De- 
mosthenes. The  words  are  these :  ••  Whosoever 
designs  to  write  an  history,  (which  it  is  impossible 
to  form  to  any  excellency  from  those  materials  that 
are  ready  at  hand,  or  to  take  from  common  report, 
while  he  sits  lazily  at  home  in  his  own  study,  but 
must  of  necessity  be  gathered  from  foreign  obser- 
vations,  and  the  scattered  writings  of  various  au- 
thors), it  concerns  him  to  take  up  his  habitation  in 
some  renowned  and  populous  city,  where  he  may 
command  all  sorts  of  books,  and  be  acquainted  also 
with  such  particulars  as  have  escaped  the  pens  of 
writers,  and  are  only  extant  in  the  memories  of 
men.  Let  him  inquire  diligently,  and  weigh  ju- 
diciously what  he  hears  and  reads,  lest  he  publish 
a  lame  work,  and  be  destitute  of  those  helps  which 
are  required  to  its  perfection.*'  It  is  then  most 
probable,  that  he  passed  his  days  at  Rome  in  read- 

5« 
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ing  philoiophy  of  all  kinds  to  the  Eoman  nobility^ 
who  frequented  bis  house,  and  heard  him  as  if  there 
were  somewhat  more  than  human  in  his  words ; 
and  his  nights,  which  were  his  only  hours  of  private 
study,  in  searching  and  examining  records  concern* 
ing  kome«  Not  but  that  he  was  intrusted  also 
with  the  management  of  public  aftairs  in  the  em« 
pire,  during  his  residence  in  the  metropolis ;  which 
may  be  made  out  by  whatSuidas  relates  of  him  ^-^ 
"  Plutarch,''  says  he,  **  lived  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  also  before  his  reign.  That  emperor  bestowed 
on  him  the  dignity  of  consul ;  [though  the  Greek, 
I  suppose^  will  bear,  that  he  made  him  consul  with 
himself,  at  least  transferred  that  honour  on  him ;  j 
an  edict  was  also  made  in  favour  of  him,  that  the 
magistrates  or  officers  of  Illyria  should  do  nothing 
in  that  province  without  the  knowledge  and  appro* 
bation  of  Plutarch/'  Now  it  is  my  particular  guess, 
(for  I  have  not  read  it  any  where)f  that  Plutarch 
had  the  affairs  of  Illvria,  now  called  Sclavonia,  re* 
commended  to  him,  because  Trajan,  we  know,  bad 
wars  on  that  side  the  empire  with  Decebalus,  king 
of  Dacia  i  after  whose  aefeat  and  death,  the  pro* 
vince  of  Illyria  might  stand  in  need  of  Plutarch^a 
wisdom  to  compose  and  civilize  iU  But  this  is  only 
hinted  as  what  possibly  might  be  the  reason  of  our 
philosopher's  superintendenc)^  in  those  quarters, 
which  the  Frencn  author  of  his  life  seems  to  wod* 
der  at,  as  having  no  relation  either  to  Chaeronea  or 
Greece* 

When  he  was  first  made  known  to  Trajan,  is  like 
the  rest  uncertain ;  or  by  what  means,  whether  by 
Senecio,  or  any  other,  he  was  introduced  to  his  ac- 
quaintance «,  but  it  is  most  likely  that  Trajan,  then 
a  private  man,  was  one  of  his  auditors,  amongst 
others  of  the  nobility  of  Rome.  It  is  also  thought, 
this  wise  emperor  made  use  of  bim  in  all  bif  coun* 
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oils;  and  that  the  happiness  which  attended  him 
in  bis  undertakings,  together  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  which  in  all  his  reign  wai 
just  and  regular,  proceeded  from  the  instructions 
which  were  given  nim  by  Plutarch.  Johannes  Sa* 
riaberiensis,  who  lived  above  six  hundred  years  ago, 
has  transcribed  a  letter,  written,  as  be  supposed,  o^ 
our  author  to  that  emperor.  Whence  he  had  it,  is 
not  known,  nor  the  original  in  Greek  to  be  pro- 
duced }  but  it  passed  for  genuine  in  that  age,  and 
if  not  Plutarch  s,  is  at  least  worthy  of  him,  and 
what  roiffht  well  be  supposed  a  man  of  his  charac- 
ter would  write }  for  which  reason  I  have  here  trans- 
lated it. 
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^*  I  am  satisfied  that  your  modesty  sought  not 
the  empire,  which  yet  you  have  always  studied  to 
deserve  by  the  excellency  of  your  manners ;  and  b^ 
80  much  the  more  are  you  esteemed  worthy  of  this 
honour,  by  how  much  you  are  free  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  desirinff  it.  I  therefore  congratulate  both 
your  virtue  and  my  own  good  fortune,  if  at  least 
your  future  government  shall  prove  answerable  to 
your  former  merit ;  otherwise  you  have  involved 
yourself  in  dangers,  and  I  shall  infallibly  be  subject 
to  the  censures  of  detracting  tongues;  because 
Rome  will  never  support  an  emperor  unworthy  of 
her,  and  the  faults  of  the  scholar  will  be  uubraided 
to  the  master.  Thus  Seneca  is  reDroached,  and  his 
fame  still  suffers,  for  the  vices  of  Nero,  The  mis- 
carriages  of  Quintiiian's  scholars  have  been  thrown 
on  bim ;  and  even  Socrates  himself  is  not  free  from 
the  imputation  of  remissness  on  the  account  of  his 
pupil,  Alcibiades.     But  you  will  certainly  adminis- 
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ter  all  thing«  m  becomes  you»  if  you  itill  continue 
what  you  are }  if  you  recede  not  from  youraelft  if 
you  begin  at  home,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  go* 
vernment  on  the  command  of  your  own  paasioni  j 
if  you  make  virtue  the  scope  o£  all  your  actions, 
they  will  all  proceed  in  harmony  and  order.  I  have 
set  before  you  the  force  of  laws  and  civil  constitu* 
tions  of  your  predecessors,  which  if  you  imitate  and 
obey,  Plutarch  is  then  your  guide  of  living }  if 
otherwise,  let  this  present  letter  be  my  testimony 
against  you,  that  you  shall  not  ruin  the  Roman 
empire  under  the  pretence  of  the  counsel  and  au* 
thority  of  Plutarch/'* 

It  may  be  conjectured,  and  with  some  show  of 
probability,  from  hence,  that  our  author  not  only 
collected  his  materials,  but  also  made  a  rough  dratl 
of  many  of  these  parallel  Lives  at  Rome  i  and  that 
be  read  them  to  Trajan  for  his  instruction  in  go- 
vernment :  and  so  much  the  rather  I  believe  it,  be- 
cause  all  historians  agree  that  this  emperor,  though 
naturally  prudent  and  inclined  to  virtue,  had  more 
of  the  soldier  than  the  scholar  in  his  education,  be- 
fore he  had  the  happiness  to  know  Plutarch ;  for 
which  reason  the  Roman  Lives,  and  the  inspection 
into  ancient  laws,  might  be  of  necessary  use  to  his 
direction. 

And  now  for  the  time  of  our  author's  abode  in 
the  imperial  city :  if  he  came  so  early  as  Vespasian, 
and  departed  not  till  Trajan's  death,  as  is  generally 
thought,  he  might  continue  in  Italy  near  forty  years. 


*  The  ttttthenticity  of  thti  letter  hu  been  dmibted«  Iti  die- 
Uttorial  tone  certsiinfY  rather  re»emblei  the  forucry  ot  Mrnie  p#« 
dant,  assuming  the  character  of  a  great  man^  than  that  of  a  sage 
addreiN(ing  a  conquering  emperor* 
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This  is  more  certain^  because  gathered  from  him* 
ielf|**^hat  his  Lives  were  almost  the  latest  of  his 
works ;  and  therefore  we  may  well  concludei  that 
having  modelled,  but  not  finished  them  at  Romoi 
he  afterwards  resumed  the  work  in  his  own  coun^ 
try  }  which  perfecting  in  his  old  age*  he  dedicated 
to  his  friend  Seneclo  still  living,  as  appears  by  what 
he  has  written  in  the  proem  to  his  Lives. 

The  desire  of  visiting  his  own  country,  so  natu* 
ral  to  aU  men,  and  the  approaches  of  old  age,  (for 
he  could  not  be  much  less  than  sixty),  and  perhaps 
also  the  death  of  Trajan,  prevailed  with  him  at  last 
to  leave  Italy ;  or,  ir  ^ou  will  have  it  in  his  own 
words,  **  he  was  not  willing  his  little  city  should  be 
one  the  less  by  his  absence/'  After  his  return,  he 
was,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  his  citizens^ 
chosen  Archon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Chaeronea, 
and  not  long  after  admitted  himself  in  the  number 
of  Apollo's  priests  ;  in  both  which  employments  hd 
seems  to  have  continued  till  his  death,  or  which  we 
have  no  particular  account,  either  as  to  the  manner 
of  it,  or  the  year ;  only  it  is  evident  that  he  lived 
to  a  great  old  age,*  always  continuing  his  studies* 
That  he  died  a  natural  death,  is  only  presumed,  be^* 
cause  any  violent  accident  to  so  famous  a  man 
would  have  been  recorded ;  and  in  whatsoever 
reign  he  deceased,  the  days  of  tvrannjr  were  over- 
passed,  and  there  was  then  a  goldfen  series  of  empe- 
rors, every  one  emulating  his  predecessor's  virtues. 

Thus  I  have  collected  from  rlutarch  himself,  and 
from  the  best  authors,  what  was  most  remarkable 
concerning  him ;  in  performing  which,  I  have  la- 


*  Plutarch  ii  laid  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of  Antoninuf  Piui , 
A.  D.  14p0|  aged  ninety  years. 
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boiired  under  so  many  uncertainties,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  any  more 
than  that  of  others.  It  is  the  life  of  a  phitosophefy 
not  varied  with  accidents  to  divert  the  reader; 
more  pleasant  for  himself  to  live,  than  for  an  histo^ 
rian  to  describe.  Those  works  of  his  which  are  ir- 
recoverably lost,  are  named  in  the  catalogue  made 
by  his  son,  Lamprias,  which  jy^ou  will  find  in  the 
Paris  edition,  dedicated  to  Kmg  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth. But  it  is  a  small  comfort  to  a  merchant  to 
peruse  his  bill  of  freight,  when  he  is  certain  his 
ship  i(  cast  away ;  moved  by  the  like  reason,  I 
have  omitted  that  ungrateful  task.  Yet  that  the 
reader  ttiBy  not  be  imposed  on  in  those  which  vet 
remain,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  let  him  know,  tuat 
the  Lives  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  though  they  pass 
with  the  ignorant  for  genuine,  are  only  the  forgery 
of  Donate  Acciaiolo,  a  Florentine.  He  pretends  to 
have  translated  them  from  a  Greek  manuscript^ 
which  none  of  the  learned  have  ever  seen,  either 
before  or  since.  But  the  cheat  is  more  manifest 
from  this  reason,  which  is  undeniable;  that  Plu- 
tarch did  indeed  write  the  Life  of  Scipio,  but  he 
compared  him  not  with  Hannibal,  but  with  £pa- 
minondas ;  as  appears  by  the  catalogue  or  nomen- 
clature of  Plutarch's  Lives,  drawn  up  by  his  son 
Lamprias,  and  yet  extant.  But  to  make  this  out 
more  clearly,  we  find  the  Florentine,  in  his  Life  of 
Hannibal,  thus  relating  the  famous  conference  be- 
twixt Scipio  and  him  :— ^'  Sci[)io  at  that  time  be- 
ing sent  ambassador  from  the  liomans  to  King  An- 
tiochus,  with  Publius  Villius,  it  happened  then  that 
these  two  great  capt«nin8  met  together  at  Kphesus ; 
and  amongst  other  discourse,  it  wan  demanded  of 
Hannibal  by  Scipio, — whom  he  thought  to  have 
been  the  greatest  eapUiiu?  To  whom  he  thus  an- 
swered— In  the  first  place,  Alexander  of  Mace- 
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don ;  in  the  second,  Pyrrhus  of  Epyriis  ;  and  in  the 
thirdi  himself.  To  which  8cipi0|  smilingi  thus  re- 
plied:—-And  what  would  you  have  thought,  had 
It  been  your  fortune  to  have  vanquished  me  ?  To 
whom  Hannibal :— I  should  then  have  adjudged 
the  first  place  to  myself.  Which  answer  was  not 
a  little  pleasing  to  Scipio,  because  by  it  he  found 
himself  not  disesteemed,  nor  put  into  comparison 
with  the  rest ;  but  by  the  delicacy  and  gallantry  of 
a  well-turned  compliment,  set  like  a  man  divine 
above  them  all.'* 

Now  this  relation  is  a  mere  compendium  of  the 
same  conference,  from  Livy }  but  if  we  can  con- 
ceive Plutarch  to  have  written  the  Life  of  Uanni- 
baly  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  should  tell  tiie 
same  story  after  so  different,  or  rather  so  contrary 
a  manner,  in  another  place.  For,  in  the  Life  of 
Pyrrhus,  he  thus  writes :— **  Hannibal  adjudged  the 
pre-eminence  to  Pyrrhus  above  all  captains,  in  con- 
ductt  and  military  skill ;  next  to  Pyrrhus  he  placed 
Scipio }  and  afler  Scipio,  himself;  as  we  have  de« 
dared  in  the  Life  of  Scipio."  It  is  not  that  I  would 
excuse  Plutarch,  as  if  he  never  related  the  same 
thing  diversely ;  for  it  is  evident,  that,  through  want 
of  advertencv,  he  has  been  often  guilty  of  that  er-. 
ror,  of  which  the  reader  will  find  too  frequent  ex- 
amples in  these  Lives ;  but  in  this  place  he  cannot 
be  charged  with  want  of  memory  or  care,  because 
what  he  says  here  is  relating  to  what  he  had  said 
formerly }  so  that  he  may  mistake  the  story,  as  I 
believe  he  has  done,  (that  other  of  Liv^  being  much 
more  probable),  but  we  must  allow  him  to  remem- 
ber wnat  he  had  before  written. 

From  hence  I  might  take  occasion  to  note  some 
other  lapses  of  our  author,  which  yet  amount  not 
ta  falsification  of  truth,  much  less  to  partiality,  or 
envy,  (both  which  are  manifest  in  his  countryman 
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Cassiui,  who  writ  not  long  after  hiin)»  but  are 
only  the  frailties  of  human  nature }  mistakes  not 
intentional,  but  accidental.  He  was  not  altogether 
so  well  versed  either  in  the  Roman  languagep  or  in 
their  coins,  or  in  the  value  of  them }  in  some  cus* 
toms,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  he  took  passages  on 
trust  from  others,  relating  both  to  them  and  the 
barbarians,  which  the  reader  may  particularly  find 
t^cited  in  the  animadversions  of  the  often-praised 
Rualdus  on  our  author.  I  will  name  but  one,  to 
avoid  tediousness,  because  I  particularly  observed 
it  when  I  read  Plutarch  in  tne  library  of  Trinity 
College,  in  Cambridge,  to  which  foundation  I  grate* 
fully  acknowledge  a  great  part  of  my  education.  It 
is,  that  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Cicero,  speaking  of 
Verres,  who  was  accused  by  him,  and  repeating 
a  miserable  jest  of  TuUy's,  says  that  Verres,  in 
the  Roman  language,  signifies  a  barrow*pig,  that  is, 
one  which  has  been  gelded.  But  we  have  a  better 
account  of  the  signification  from  Varro,  whom  we 
have  more  reason  to  believe ;  that  the  male  of  that 
kind,  before  he  is  cut,  is  called  Verres  :  after  cut* 
ting,  Majalis,  which  is  perhaps  a  diminutive  of  Mas, 
though  generally  the  reason  of  the  etymology  is 

a'ven  from  its  being  a  8acri6ce  to  the  goddess 
aja.  *  Yet  any  man,  who  will  candidly  weigh  this 
and  the  like  errors,  may  excuse  Plutarch,  as  he 
would  a  stranger  mistaking  the  propriety  of  an 
English  word ;  and  besides  the  humanity  of  this 
excuse,  it  is  impossible  in  nature,  that  a  man  of  so 
various  learning,  and  so  covetous  of  engrossing  all, 
should  perfectly  digest  such  an  infinity  of  notions 
in  many  sciences ;  since  to  be  excellent  in  one  is  so 
great  a  labour. 

It  may  now  be  expected,  that,  having  written  the 
life  of  an  historian,  I  should  take  occasion  to  write 
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somewhat  concerning  history  itself:  but  I  think  tp 
commend  it  is  unnecessarvi  for  the  profit  find  plea- 
sure of  that  study  are  both  so  v^ry  obviousi  that  f^ 
quick  reader  will  be  beforehand  with  me»  and  im^r 
l^ine  faster  than  I  can  wrjte^  Besides  that  the  post 
IS  taken  up  already ;  and  few  authors  have  travelled 
thin  wayi  but  who  h^ve  strewed  it  with  rhetoric  as 
they  passed,  Vor  my  Qwn  part»  who  must  confess 
it  to  my  shamey  that  X  never  read  any  thing  but  thr 
pleasurey  it  has  always  been  the  most  delightful  en- 
tertainment of  my  life }  but  they  who  have  employr 
ed  the  study  of  it  as  they  oughtt  for  their  instruct* 
tioUf  for  the  regulation  of  their  private  mann/ersi 
and  the  management  gf  public  anairs,  must  agree 
with  met  that  it  is  the  most  pleasant  school  of  wisr 
dom.  It  is  a  familiarity  with  past  ages,  and  an  acr 
quaintance  with  all  the  heroes  of  them ;  it  isi  if  you 
will  pardon  the  similitudci  a  prospective  glass  car- 
rying your  soul  to  a  vast  distance,  and  taking  in  the 
farthest  objects  of  antiquity.  It  informs  the  un? 
derstanding  by  the  memory  ;  it  helps  us  to  judge 
of  what  will  happen^  by  shewing  us  the  like  revo- 
lutions of  former  times*  For  mankind  being  the 
same  in  all  ages,  agitated  by  the  saine  passions,  and 
moved  to  action  by  the  same  interests,  nothing  can 
come  to  passi  but  some  precedent  of  the  like  na? 
ture  has  already  been  produced ;  so  that  having 
the  causes  before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  easily  be  de«* 
ceived  in  the  efiectSi  it  we  have  judgment  enough 
but  to  draw  the  parallel. 

Gody  it  is  true,  with  his  divine  providence  overt* 
rules  and  guides  all  actions  to  the  secret  end  he.  has 
ordained  tliem ;  but  in  the  wav  of  human  causes,  a 
wise  man  may  easily  discern  that  there  is  a  natural 
connexion  betwixt  them  ;  and  though  he  cannot 
foresee  accidents^  or  all  things  that  possibly  can 
come,  he  may  apply  examples,  and  by  them  foretell. 
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that  from  the  like  counsels  will  probably  succeed 
the  like  events ;  and  thereby^  in  all  concernments, 
and  all  offices  of  life,  be  instructed  in  the  two  main 
points  on  which  depend  our  happiness;  that  is, 
what  to  avoid,  and  what  to  choose. 

The^aws  of  history,  in  general,  are  truth  of  mat- 
ter, method,  and  clearness  of  expression.  The  first 
propriety  is  necessary,  to  keep  our  understanding 
from  the  impositions  of  falsehood;  for  history  is  an 
argument  framed  from  many  particular  examples  or 
inductions ;  if  these  examples  are  not  true,  then 
those  measures  of  life  which  we  take  from  them 
will  be  false,  and  deceive  us  in  their  consequence. 
The  second  is  grounded  on  the  former ;  for  if  the 
method  be  confused,  if  the  words  or  expressions  of 
thought  are  any  way  obscure,  then  the  ideas  which 
we  receive  must  be  imperfect ;  and  if  such,  we  are 
not  taught  by  them  what  to  elect  or  wKat  to  shun. 
Truth,  therefore,  is  reouired  as  the  foundation  of 
history,  to  inform  us  ;  aisposition  and  perspicuity, 
as  the  manner  to  inform  us  plainly ;  one  is  the 
being,  the  other  the  well-being  of  it. 

History  is  principally  divided  into  these  three 
species  ;  Commentaries,  or  Annals  ;  History,  pro- 
perly so  called ;  and  Biographia,  or  the  Lives  of 
particular  men. 

Commentaries,  or  Annals,  are  (as  I  may  so  call 
them)  naked  history,  or  the  plain  relation  of  mat- 
ter of  fact,  according  to  the  succession  of  time, 
divested  of  all  other  ornaments.  The  springs  and 
motives  of  actions  are  not  here  sought,  unless  they 
offer  themselves,  and  are  open  to  every  man's  dis- 
cernment. The  method  is  the  most  natural  that 
can  be  imagined,  depending  only  on  the  observation 
of  months  and  years,  and  drawing,  in  the  order  of 
them,  whatsoever  happened  worthy  of  relation. 
The  style  is  easy,  simple,  unforced,  and  unadorned 
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with  the  pompof  figures;  councils,  guesses,  politic 
observations,  sentences,  and  orations,  are  avoided ; 
in  few  words,  a  bare  narration  is  its  business.  Of 
this  kind  the  **  Commentaries  of  CsDsar'^  are  certain- 
ly the  most  admirable,  and  after  him  the  *'  Annals 
of  Tacitus"  may  have  place  ;  nay,  even  the  prince 
of  Greek  historians,  Thucydides,  may  almost  be 
adopted  into  the  number.  For,  though  he  instructs 
every-where  by  sentences,  though  he  gives  the 
causes  of  actions,  the  councils  of  both  parties,  and 
makes  orations  where  they  are  necessary,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  he  first  designed  his  work  a  Commen- 
tary ;  every  year  writing  down,  like  an  unconcern- 
ed spectator  as  he  was,  the  particular  occurrences 
of  the  time,~in  the  order  as  tney  happened  ;  and  his 
eighth  book  is  wholly  written  after  the  way  of  An- 
nals ;  though,  outliving  the  war,  he  inserted  in  his 
others  those  ornaments  which  render  his  work  the 
most  complete  and  most  instructive  now  extant. 

History,  properly  so  called,  may  be  described  by 
the  addition  of  those  parts  which  are  not  required  to 
Annals  ;  and  therefore  there  is  little  farther  to  be 
said  concerning  it ;  only,  that  the  dignity  and  gra- 
vity of  style  is  here  necessary.  That  the  guesses  of 
secret  causes  inducing  to  the  actions,  be  drawn  at 
least  from  the  most  probable  circumstances,  not 
perverted  by  the  malignity  of  the  author  to  sinfster 
interpretations,  (of  which  Tacitus  is  accused),  but 
candidly  laid  down,  and  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader :  That  nothing  of  concernment  be  omitted  ; 
but  things  of  trivial  moment  are  still  to  be  neglect- 
ed, as  debasing  the  majesty  of  the  work  :  That 
neither  partiality  or  prejudice  appear,  but  that  truth 
may  every-where  be  sacred :  Ne  quid  falsi  diccre 
audeatf  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat  histortcus :  That  he 
neither  incline  to  superstition,  in  giving  too  much 
credit  to  oracles,  prophecies,  divinations,  and  prodi- 
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fiesy  nor  to  irreligion,  in  disclaiming  the  Almighty 
^rovidence  i  but  where  general  opinion  has  prevail- 
ed of  any  miraculous  accident  or  portent,  be  ougbt 
to  relate  it  as  such,  without  imposing  his  opiniop 
on  our  belief.  Next  to  Thucydides,  in  this  kipdt 
may  be  accounted  Polybius,  amongst  the  Grecians; 
Livy,  though  not  free  from  superstition,  nor  Taoi- 
tus  from  ilUnature,  amongst  the  Romans ;  amongst 
the  modern  Italians,  Guicciardini,  and  Davila,  if 
not  partial ;  but  above  all  men,  in  my  opinion,  the 

filain,  sincere,  unaffected,  and  mp^t  instructive  Phi- 
ip  de  Comines,  amongst  the  French,  though  he 
only  gives  his  History  the  humble  name  of  Commen* 
taries.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  find  in  our  own  natioui 
though  it  has  produced  some  commendable  historic 
ans,  any  proper  to  be  ranked  with  these*  Buchanan, 
indeed,  for  the  purity  of  his  Latin,  and  for  his  learn*' 
ing,  and  for  all  other  endowments  belonging  to  an 
historian,  might  be  placed  amongst  the  greatest,  if 
he  had  not  too  much  leaned  to  prejudice,  and  too 
manifestly  declared  himself  a  party  of  a  cause,  ra- 
ther than  an  historian  of  it.  Excepting  only  thatt 
(which  I  desire  not  to  urge  too  far  on  so  great  a 
man,  but  only  to  give  caution  to  his  readers  cour 
cerning  it),  our  isle  may  justly  boast  in  him  a  writer 
comparable  to  any  of  the  moderns,  and  excelled  by 
few  of  the  ancients. 

Biographia,  or  the  history  of  particular  men's 
lives,  comes  next  to  be  considered  ;  which  in  dig* 
nity  is  inferior  to  the  other  two,  as  being  more 
confined  in  action,  and  treating  of  wars,  and  coun- 
cils, and  all  other  public  afiairs  of  nations,  only  as 
they  relate  to  him  whose  life  is  written,  or  as  his 
fortunes  have  a  particular  dependence  on  them,  or 
connexion  to  them.  All  things  here  are  circum'* 
scribed,  and  driven  to  a  point,  so  as  to  terminate  in 
pne ;  consequently,  if  the  action  or  counsel  were 
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managed  by  coUeagueSi  some  part  of  it  must  be 
cither  lame  or  wantiog,  except  it  be  supplied  by  the 
excursion  of  the  writer.  Herein*  likewise,  must  be 
lets  of  variety,  for  the  same  reason ;  because  the 
fortunes  and  actions  of  one  man  are  related,  not 
those  of  many.  Thus  the  actions  and  achievements 
of  Sylla>  LucuUus,  and  Pompey,  are  all  of  them  but 
the  successive  parts  of  the  Mithridatic  war ;  of 
which  we  could  have  no  perfect  image,  if  the  same 
hand  had  not  given  us  the  whole,  though  at  seve-* 
ral  views,  in  their  particular  lives. 

Yet  though  we  allow,  for  the  reasons  above  aU 
l^[ed,  that  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  dignity  infe- 
rior to  History  and  Annals,  in  pleasure  and  instruC'* 
tion  it  equals,  or  even  excels,  both  of  them.  It  is 
not  only  commanded  by  ancient  practice  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  great  and  worthy  men,  as  the  best 
thanks  which  posterity  can  pay  them,  but  also  the 
examples  of  virtue  are  of  more  vigour,  when  they 
are  thus  contracted  into  individuals.  As  the  sun- 
beams, united  in  a  burning-glass  to  a  point,  have 
greater  force  than  when  they  are  darted  from  a 
plain  superficies,  so  the  virtues  and  actions  of  one 
man,  drawn  together  into  a  single  story,  strike 
upon  our  minds  a  stronger  and  more  lively  impres- 
sion, than  the  scattered  relations  of  many  men,  and 
many  actions ;  and,  by  the  same  means  that  they 
give  us  pleasure,  they  afford  us  profit  too.  For  when 
the  understanding  is  intent  and  fixed  on  a  single 
thing,  it  carries  closer  to  the  mark  ;  every  part  of 
the  object  sinks  into  it ;  and  the  soul  receives  it 
unmixed  and  whole.  For  this  reason  Aristotle  com- 
mends the  unity  of  action  in  a  poem  ;  because  the 
mind  is  not  capable  of  digesting  many  things  at 
once,  nor  of  conceiving  fully  any  more  than  one 
idea  at  a  time.     Whatsoever  distracts  the  pleasure. 
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leMenft  it;  and  as  the  reader  is  more  coacern«' 
ed  at  one  man't  fortune  than  tboae  of  many,  so 
likewise  the  writer  ss  more  capable  of  making  s 
perfect  work  if  he  confine  himself  to  this  narrow 
compass*  The  lineaments,  features,  and  colour* 
f ngs  of  a  sin^^le-  picture  mav  be  hit  exactly ;  but 
in  a  histoiy'piece  of  many  ngures^  the  general  de- 
sign, the  ordonnance  or  disposition  of  it,  the  re« 
lation  of  one  figure  to  another,  the  diversity  of 
the  posture,  habits,  shadowings,  and  all  the  other 
graces  conspiring  to  an  uniformity,  are  of  90  diffi- 
cult performance,  that  neither  is  the  resemblance 
of  particular  persons  often  perfect,  nor  the  beauty 
of  the  piece  complete ;  for  anv  considerable  error 
in  the  parts  renders  the  whole  disagreeable  and 
lame*  Thus  then,  the  perfection  of  the  work,  and 
the  benefit  arising  from  it,  are  both  more  absolute 
in  biography  than  in  history*  All  history  is  only 
the  precepts  of  moral  philosophy  reduced  into  ex« 
ampfes.  Moral  philosophy  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  ethics  and  politics ;  the  first  instructs  us  in 
our  private  ofHces  of  virtue,  the  second  in  those 
whicn  relate  to  the  management  of  the  common- 
wealth.  Both  of  these  teach  by  argumentation 
and  reasoning,  which  rush  as  it  were  into  the  mind, 
and  possess  it  with  violence  ;  but  history  rather  al- 
lures than  forces  us  to  virtue.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  tyrant  in  example ;  but  it  gently  glides  into  us, 
is  easy  and  pleasant  in  its  passage,  and  in  one  word 
reduces  into  practice  our  speculative  notions ;  there- 
fore  the  more  powerful  the  examples  are,  they  are 
the  more  useful  also  ;  and,  by  being  more  known, 
they  are  more  powerful.  Now  unity,  which  is  de- 
fined, is  in  its  own  nature  more  apt  to  be  under- 
stood than  multiplicity,  which  in  some  measure 
participates  of  inhnity.    The  reason  is  Aristotle's* 
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,  fiiograpbia,  or  the  histories  of  particular  lives, 
though  circumscribed  in  the  subject,  is  yet  more 
extensive  in  the  style  than  the  other  two  i  for  it 
not  only  comprehends  them  both,  but  has  some- 
what superadded,  which  neither  of  them  have.   The 
stvle  ot  it  is  various,  according  to  the  occasion. 
T))ere  are  proper  places  in  it  for  the  plainness  and 
nakedness  of  narration,  which  is  ascribed  to  annals ; 
there  is  also  room  reserved  for  the  loftiness  and  gra- 
vity of  general  history,  when  the  actions  related 
shall  reauire  that  manner  of  expression.    But  there 
is  withal  a  descent  into  minute  circumstances,  and 
trivial  passages  of  life,  which  are  natural  to  this 
way  of  writing,  and  which  the  dignity  of  the  other 
two  will  not  admit.   There  you  are  conducted  only 
into  the  rooms  of  state,  here  you  are  led  into  the 
private  lodgings  of  the  hero ;  you  see  him  in  his 
undress,  and  are  made  familiar  with  his  most  pri- 
vate acjtions  and  conversations.    You  may  behold  a 
Sdpio  and  a  La'lius  gathering  cockle-shells  on  the 
shore,  Augustus  playing  at  bounding-stones  with 
boys,  and  Agesilaus  riding  on  a  hobby-horse  among 
his  children.   The  pageantry  of  life  is  taken  away ; 
you  see  the  poor  reasonable  animal  as  flaked  as  ever 
nature  made  him ;  are  made  acquainted  with  his 
passions  and  his  follies,  and  find  the  demi-god  a 
man.     Plutarch  himself  has  more  than  once  defend- 
ed this  kind  of  relating  little  passages ;  for,  in  the 
Life  of  Alexander,  he  says  thus  :  '^  In  writing  the 
lives  of  illustrious  men,  I  am  not  tied  to  the  laws 
of  history  ;  nor  does  it  follow,  that,  because  an  ac- 
tion is  great,  it  therefore  manifests  the  greatness 
and  virtue  of  him  who  did  it ;  but,  on  the  other  side, 
sometimes  a  word,  or  a  casual  jest,  betrays  a  man 
more  to  our  knowledge  of  him,  than  a  battle  fouc^ht 
wherein  ten  thousand  men  were  slain,  or  sackmg 
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of  citieBf  or  9i  caurne  of  ^  nei*^'  in  pnotber  placa, 
he  quotes  Xenophon  on  t  »  like  occasion  s  ^^  The 
sayings  of  great  men  in  their  familiar  diseoonit^ 
and  amidst  their  wine,  have  somewhat  in  them 
which  is  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  poiteritr.*' 
Our  author  therefore  needs  no  excuse,  but  ratiier 
deserves  a  commenc  n,  ^hen  he  relates,  as  plea* 
sant,  some  savings  of  I  eroes,  which  appear  (I 
must  confess  it)  very  cold  ind  insipid  mirto  to  ua; 
For  it  is  not  his  meaning  to  commend  the  jest,  but 
to  paint  the  man ;  besides,  ^e  may  have  lost  some^ 
what  of  the  idiom  of  that  language  in  which  it 
was  spoken ;  and  where  the  conceit  is  couched  id 
a  single  word,  if  all  the  significations  of  it  are  not 
critically  understood,  the  grace  and  the  pleasantry 
are  lost. 

But  in  all  parts  of  biography,  whether  familiar  or 
stately,  whetner  sublime  or  low,  whether  serious  or 
merry,  Plutarch  equally  excelled.  If  we  compart 
him  to  others,  Dion  Cassius  is  not  so  sincere ;  He^ 
rodian,  a  lover  of  truth,  is  oftentimes  deceived  him^ 
self  with  what  he  had  falsely  heard  reported :  then 
the  time  of  his  emperors  exceeds  not  in  all  above 
sixty  years ;  so  that  his  whole  history  will  scarce 
amount  to  three  Lijes  of  Plutarch.  Suetonius  and 
Tacitus  may  be  called  alike  either  authors  of  histo^ 
ries,  or  writers  of  lives ;  but  the  first  of  them  runs 
too  willingly  into  obscene  descriptions,  which  he 
teaches,  while  he  relates ;  the  other,  besides  what 
has  already  been  noted  by  him,  often  falls  into  ob^^ 
^wity;  and  both  of  them  have  made  so  unlucky  a 
choice  of  times,  that  they  are  forced  to  describe  ra^ 
ther  monsters  than  men ;  and  their  emperors  are 
either  extravagant  fools  or  tyrants,  and  most  usual- 
ly both.  Our  .author,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  waa 
more  inclined  to  commend  than  to  dispraise,  has 
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S generally  chosen  such  great  men  as  were  famous 
or  their  several  virtues ;  at  least  such  whose  frail- 
ties or  vices  were  overpoised  by  their  excellencies ; 
luch  from  whose  examples  we  may  have  more  to 
follow  than  to  shun.    Yet,  as  he  was  impartial^  he 
disguised  not  the  faults  of  any  man :  an  example 
of  which  is  in  the  life-of  Lucullus ;  where,  after  he 
hfts  told  us  that  the  double  benefit  which  his  coun- 
trymeui  the  Chasroneans,  received  from  him,  was 
the  chiefest  motive  which  he  had  to  write  his  life, 
he  afterwards  rips  up  his  luxury,  and  shews  how 
be  lost,  through  his  mismanagement^  his  authority 
and  his  soldiers'  love.-^-^Then  lie  was  more  happy  in 
bis  digressions  than  any  we  have  named.    I  have. 
always  been  pleased  to  see  him,  and  his  imitator, 
Montaigne,  When  they  strike  u  little  out  of  the  com- 
mon road ;  for  we  are  sure  to  be  the  better  for  their 
winderihff.     The  best  quarry  lies  not  always  in  the 
open  field ;  and  who  would  not  be  content  to  fol- 
low a  good  huntsman  over  hedges  and  ditches, 
when  he  knows  the  game  will  reward  his  pains  ? 
But  if  we  mark  him  more  narrowly  we  may  ob- 
servei  that  the  great  reason  of  his  frequent  starts  is 
the  variety  of  his  learning ;  he  knew  so  much  of 
nature,  was  so  vastly  furnished  with  all  the  treasures 
of  the  mind>  that  he  was  uneasy  to  himself,  and 
was  forced,  as  I  may  say,  to  la^  down  some  at 
every  passage,  and  to  scatter  his  riches  as  he  went : 
like  another  Alexander  or  Adrian,  he  built  a  city, 
or  planted  a  colony,  in  every  part  of  his  progress, 
and  lefl  behind  him  some  memorial  of  his  greatness. 
Sparta,  and  Thebes,  and  Athens,  and  Rome,  the  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  he  has  discovered  in  their  founda- 
tions, their  institutions,  their  growth,  their  height ; 
the  decay  of  the  three  first,  and  the  alteration  of 
the  last.    You  see  those  several  people  in  their  dif- 
ferent laws,  and  policies,  and  forms  of  government. 
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in  their  warriors,  and  senators,  and  demagogues^ 
Nor  are  the  ornaments  of  poetry,  and  the  illustnu 
tions  of  similitudes,  forgotten  bv  him ;  in  both 
which  he  instructs,  as  well  as  pleases ;  or  rather 
pleases,  that  he  may  instruct 

This  last  reflection  leads  me  naturally  to  say  some- 
what in  general  of  his  style  t  though,  after  having 
justly  praised  him  forcopiousnessof  learning,  inte- 
grity, perspicuity,  and  more  than  all  this,  for  a  cer- 
tain air  of  goodness  which  appears  through  all  his 
writin^^s,  it  were  unreasonable  to  be  critical  on  his 
elocution.   As  on  a  tree  which  bears  excellent  fruit, 
we  consider  not  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms,— -for  if 
they  are  not  pleasant  to  the  eye,  or  delightful  to 
the  scent,  we  know  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
not  the  prime  intention  of  nature,  but  are  thrust 
out  in  order  to  their  product ;  so  in  Plutarch,  whose 
business  was  not  to  please  the  ear,  but  to  charm 
and  to  instruct  the  mind,  we  may  easily  forgive  the 
cadences  of  words,  and  the  roughness  of  expres-* 
sion.   Yet,  for  manliness  of  eloquence,  if  it  abound-* 
ed  not  in  our  author,  it  was  not  wanting  in  hioL 
He  neither  studied  the  sublime  style,  nor  affected 
the  flowery.    The  choice  of  words,  the  numbers  of 
periods,  the  turns  of  sentences,  and  those  other  or- 
naments of  speech,  he  neither  sought  nor  shunned  i 
but  the  depth  of  sense,  the  accuracy  of  judgment, 
the  disposition  of  the  parts,  and  contexture  of  the 
whole,  in  so  admirable  and  vast  a  fleld  of  matter,  and, 
lastly,  the  copiousness  and  variety  of  words,  appear 
shining  in  our  author.     It  is,  indeed,  observed  of 
him,  tl)at  he  keeps  not  always  to  the  style  of  proses 
but  if  a  poetical  word,  which  carries  in  it  more  of 
emphasis  or  signification,  offer  itself  at  any  time,  be 
refuses  it  not  because  Homer  or  Kuripides  have  used 
it }  but  if  this  be  a  fault,  1  know  not  how  Xeno- 
phon  will  stand  excused.     Yet  neither  do  I  com* 
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pare  our  author  with  him,  ojr  with  Herodotus,  in 
the  sweetness  and  graces  of  his  style,  nor  with 
Tbucydides  in  the  solidity  and  closeness  of  expres- 
sion ;  for  Herodotus  is  acknowledged  the  prince  of 
the  Ionic,  the  other  two  of  the  Attic  eloquence. 
As  for  Plutarch,  his  style  is  so  particular,  that  there 
is  none  of  the  ancients  to  whom  we  can  properly 
resemble  him.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  obvious ; 
for,  being  conversant  in  so  great  variety  of  authors, 
and  collecting  from  all  of  them  what  he  thought 
roost  excellent,  out  of  the  confusion,  or  rather  mix- 
ture, of  all  their  styles,  he  formed  his  own,  which, 
partaking  of  each,  was  yet  none  of  them,  but  a 
compound  of  them  all }  like  the  Corinthian  metal, 
which  had  in  it  gold,  and  brass,  and  silver,  and  yet 
was  a  species  by  itself.  Add  to  this,  that  in  Plu- 
tarch's time,  and  long  before  it,  the  purity  of  the 
Greek  tongue  was  corrupted,  and  the  native  splen- 
dour of  it  bad  taken  the  tarnish  of  barbarism,  and 
contracted  the  filth  and  spots  of  degenerating  ages:: 
for  the  fall  of  empires  always  draws  after  it  the 
language  and  eloquence  of  the  people  ;  they,  who 
labour  under  misfortunes  or  servitude,  have  little 
leisure  to  cultivate  their  mother  tongue.  To  con- 
elude ;  when  Athens  bad  lost  her  sovereignty  to 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  her  liberty  to  Philip,  nei- 
ther a  Thucydides  nor  a  Demosthenes  were  after* 
wards  produced  by  her. 

I  have  formerly  acknowledged  many  lapses  of 
our  author,  occasioned  through  his  inadvertency  ; 
but  he  is  likewise  taxed  with  faults  which  reflect  on 
his  judgment  in  matters  of  fact,  and  his  candour  in 
the  comparisons  of  his  Greeks  and  Romans;  both 
which  are  so  well  vindicated  by  Montaigne,  that  I 
need  but  barely  to  translate  him  :-— ''  First,  then,  he 
is  accused  of  want  of  judgment,  io  reporting  things 
incredible  ;  for  proof  of  whfch  is  alleged  the  story 
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he  telU  of  the  SparUn  boy,  who  suffered  tiit  bowels 
to  ba  torn  out  by  a  young  ibx  wMch  he  had  stolen^ 
choosing  rather  to  hide  him  under  hin  garment  till 
he  died*  than  to  coutenn  \m  robbery*  In  the  iirat 
place,  thin  example  in  ill  chonen,  because  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  set  a  bound  to  tite  force  of  our  internal  fa- 
culties }  it  is  not  deHned  how  far  our  resolution  may 
carry  us  to  sufler*  The  force  of  bodies  may  more 
easily  be  determined  than  that  of  souk  Then  of  all 
people,  the  I^cedemonians,  by  reason  of  their  rigid 
tnstitution,  were  most  hardened  to  undergo  labours, 
and  to  suffer  pains*  Cicero,  before  our  author^s  time» 
though  then  the  Spartan  virtue  was  degenerated, 
vet  avows  to  have  seen  himself  some  I.4uredemoniao 
boys,  wlio,  to  make  trial  of  their  patience,  were 
placed  beibre  the  altar  of  Diana,  where  they  endured 
scourging  till  they  were  all  over  bloodv,  and  that 
not  only  without  crying,  but  even  without  a  sigh 
or  a  groan ;  nay,  and  some  of  them  so  ambitious  of 
this  reputation,  that,  they  willingly  resigned  their 
lives  under  the  hands  of  their  tormentors*— The 
same  may  be  said  of  another  story,  which  Plutarch 
vouches  with  an  hundred  witnesses:  that  in  the 
time  of  sncriHce,  a  burning  coal  by  chance  falling 
into  the  sleeve  of  a  Spartan  boy,  who  held  the  ceo- 
sert  he  suffered  his  arm  to  be  scorched  so  long  with' 
out  moving  it,  that  the  scent  of  it  reeked  up  to  the 
noses  of  the  ansistants* 

**  For  my  own  part,  who  have  taken  in  so  vast 
an  idea  of  the  Lacedemonian  magnanimity,  Pits' 
tarch's  story  is  so  far  from  seeming  increaible  to 
mCf  that  I  neither  think  it  wonderful  nor  uncon- 
mon  ;  for  we  ought  not  to  measure  possibilities  or 
impossibilities  by  our  own  standard,  tnat  is,  by  what 
we  ourselves  could  do  or  suffer*  These,  and  some 
other  slight  examples,  are  made  use  off  to  lessen  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch^  judgment*«—i}ut  the  common 
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exception  against  his  candour  is,  that  in  his  paral- 
lels of  Greeks  and  Romans  he  has  done  too  much 
honour  to  his  countrymen,  in  matching  them  with 
heroes  with  whom  they  were  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared.    For  instances  of  this,  there  are  produced 
the  comparisons  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Aris- 
tides  and  Cato,  Lysander  and  Sylia,  Pelopidas  and 
Marcellus,  Agesilaus  and  Pompey.  Now  the  ground 
of  this  accusation  is  most  probably  the  lustre  of 
those  Roman  names,  which  strikes  on  our  imagina- 
tion; for  what  proportion  of  glory  is  there  betwixt 
a  Roman  consul  or  proconsul  of  so  great  a  com- 
nra wealth,  and  a  simple  citizen  of  Athens  ?  But  he 
who  considers  the  truth  more  nearly,  and  weighs 
not  honours  with  honours,   but   men  with   men, 
which  was  Plutarch's  main  design,  will  find  in  the 
balance  of  their  manners,  their  virtues,  their  endow- 
ments and  abilities,  that  Cicero  and  the  elder  Cato 
were  far  from  having  the  over-weight  against  De- 
iBosthenes  and  Aristides.    I  might  as  well  complain 
against  him  in  behalf  of  his  own  countrymen  ;  for 
neither  was  Camillus  so  famous  as  Themistocles,  nor 
were  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus  comparable  to 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  in  regard  of  dignity  ;  much 
less  was  the  wisdom  of  Numa  to  be  put  in  balance 
against  that  of  Lycurgus,  or  the  modesty  and  tem- 
perance of  Scipio  against  the  solid  philosophy  and 
perfect  virtue  of  Epaminondas,     Yet  the  disparity 
of  victories,  the  reputation,  the  blaze  of  glory,  in 
the  two  last,  were  evidently  on  the  Roman  side.  But^ 
as  I  said  before,  to  compare  them  this  way  was  the 
least  of  Plutarch's  aim  ;  he  openly  declares  against 
it;  for,  speaking  of  the  course  of  Pompey 's  fortune, 
his  exploits  of  war,  the  greatness  of  the  armies 
which  he  commanded,  the  splendour  and  number 
of  his  triumphs,  in  his  comparisoa  betwixt  him  and 
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AgeiilauSi— I  believe,  savs  he,  that  if  Xenophon 
were  now  alive,  and  would  indulge  himself  the  li- 
berty to  write  all  he  could  to  the  advantage  of  hie 
hero,  AgeiUaus,  he  would  be  ashamed  to  put  their 
acts  in  'competition.  In  his  comparison  of  Sylla 
and  Lysander,  there  is,  says  he,  no  manner  of  equa* 
lity  either  in  the  number  of  their  victories,  or  in 
the  danger  of  their  battles ;  for  Lysander  only  gain- 
ed two  naval  %hts,  &c«  Now  this  is  far  from  par- 
tiality to  the  Grecians.  He  who  would  convtoce 
him  of  this  vice,  must  shew  us  in  what  particular 
judgment  be  has  been  too  favourable  to  his  coun- 
trymen ;  and  make  it  out  in  general,  where  he  haa 
failed  in  matching  such  a  Greek  with  such  a  Ro« 
man ;  which  must  be  done  by  shewing  how  be 
could  have  paired  them  better,  and  naming  any 
other  in  whom  the  resemblance  might  have  been 
more  perfect  But  an  equitable  judge,  who  takea 
things  by  the  same  handle  which  Flutarch  did,  will 
find  there  is  no  injury  offered  to  either  party,  though 
there  be  some  disparity  betwixt  the  persons ;  for  ne 
weighs  every  circumstance  by  itself,  and  judgea 
separately  or  it ;  not  comparing  men  at  a  lump,  nor 
endeavouring  to  prove  they  were  alike  in  all  tnings, 
but  allowing  for  disproportion  of  quality  or  ror* 
tune,  shewing  wherein  they  agreed  or  disagreed,  and 
wherein  one  was  to  be  preferred  befdre  the  other/^ 
I  thought  I  had  answered  all  that  could  reasona- 
bly be  objected  against  our  author^s Judgment ;  but 
casually  casting  my  eve  on  the  worxs  of  a  FVeneh 
gentleman,*  (feservedly  famous  for  wit  and  criti- 
cism, I  wondered,  amongst  many  commendationa 
of  Plutarch,  to  find  this  one  reflection  :-— ^'  As  for 
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his  comparisons,  they  seem  truly  to  me  very  great ; 
but  I  think  he  might  have  carried  them  yet  farther, 
and  have  penetrated  more  deeply  into 'human  na- 
ture. There  are  folds  and  recesses  in  our  minds, 
which  have  escaped  him ;  he  judges  man  too  much 
in  gross,  and  thinks  him  not  so  different  as  he  is 
often  from  himself;  the  same  person  being  just,  un« 
juati  merciful,  and  cruel ;  which  qualities  seeming 
to  beUe  each  other  in  him,  he  attributes  their  in- 
conaistencies  to  foreign  causes.  In  fine,  if  he  had 
described  Catiline,  he  would  have  given  him  to  us 
either  prodigal  or  covetous:  that  alieni  appetens^  sui 
prqfksM,  was  above  his  reach.  He  could  never  have 
reconciled  those  contrarieties  in  the  same  subject, 
which  Sallust  has  so  well  unfolded,  and  which  Mon- 
taigne so  much  better  understood.'^ 

This  judgment  could  not  have  proceeded  but 
from  a  man  who  has  a  nice  taste  in  authors ;  and 
if  it  be  not  altogether  just,  it  is  at  least  delicate  t 
but  I  am  confident,  that  if  he  please  to  consider 
this  following  passage,  taken  out  of  the  Life  of 
Sylla,  he  will  moderate,  if  not  retract,  his  censure : 

^'  In  the  rest  of  his  manners  he  was  unequal,  ir- 
regular, different  from  himself:  ttVAffAoKog  rig  Sfo/xi, 
xeu  iidpopog  rpog  iavrov.  He  took  many  things  by 
rapine,  he  gave  more ;  honoured  men  immoderate- 
ly, and  used  them  contumeliously ;  was  submis- 
sive to  those  of  whom  he  stood  in  need,  insult- 
ing over  those  who  stood  in  need  of  him  ;  so 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  were  more  form- 
ed by  nature  to  arrogance  or  flattery.  As  to  his 
uncertain  way  of  punishing,  he  would  sometimes 
put  men  to  death  on  the  least  occasion ;  at  other 
thnes,  he  would  pardon  the  greatest  crimes:  so 
that  judging  him  in  the  whole,  you  may  conclude 
him  to  have  been  naturally  cruel,  and  prone  to 
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vengeance 9  but  that  he  could  remit  of  his  severity, 
when  bis  interef^ts  required  it/' 

IIere»  methinks»  our  author  seems  to  have  suiB- 
ctently  understood  the  folds  and  doubles  of  Sylla's 
disposition  ;  for  his  character  is  full  of  variety  and 
inconsistencies.  Yet  in  the  conclusion  it  is  to  be 
confessed,  that  Plutarch  has  assigned  him  a  bloody 
nattsre;  the  clemency  was  but  artificial  and  assum- 
ed,  the  cruelty  was  inborn :  but  this  cannot  be 
said  of  his  rapine,  and  his  prodigality;  for  here  the 
aiieni  appetens^  sui  prq/icsuSf  is  as  plainly  described, 
as  if  PJutarch  had  borrowed  the  sense  from  Sallust ; 
and,  as  be  was  a  great  collector,  perhaps  he  did. 
Nevertheless  he  judged  rightly  of  Sylla,  that  natu- 
rally he  was  cruel,  for  that  quality  was  predominant 
in  him  ;  and  he  was  oftener  revengeful  than  he  was 
merciful.  But  this  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  our 
author's  judgment  from  being  superficial ;  and  I 
desire  not  to  press  the  argument  more  strongly 
against  this  gentleman,  who  has  honoured  our 
country  by  his  long  residence  amongst  us. 

It  seems  to  me,  I  must  confess,  that  our  author 
has  not  been  more  hardly  treated  by  his  enemies, 
in  his  comparing  other  men,  than  he  has  been  by 
his  friends,  in  their  comparing  Seneca  with  him. 
And  herein,  even  Montaigne  himself  is  scarcely  to 
be  defended ;  for  no  man  more  esteemed  Plutarch, 
no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  his  excellen- 
cies; yet,  this  notwithstanding,  he  has  done  too 
great  an  honour  to  Seneca,  by  ranking  him  with 
our  philosopher  and  historian  ;  him,  I  say,  who  was 
so  much  less  a  philosopher,  and  no  historian.  It 
is  a  reputation  to  Seneca,  that  any  one  has  offered 
at  the  comparison  ;  the  worth  of  his  adversary 
makes  his  defeat  advantageous  to  him ;  and  Plu- 
tarch might  cry  out,  with  justice. 

Qui  cum  virtus  erit^  mrcum  cfrlanfejeretur. 
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If  I  had  been  to  find  out  a  parallel  for  Plutarch 
I  should  rather  have  pitchec)  on  Varro>  the  mo&k 
learned  of  the  llomansi  if  at  least  his  works  had 
yet  remained ;  or  Pontponius  Atticus,  if  he  had 
written.  But  the  likeness  of  Seneca  is  so  littlet 
that  except  the  one^s  being  tutor  to  Nero^  and  the 
other  to  Trajan,  both  of  them  strangers  to  Romet 
vet  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  in  that  city,  and 
Dotb  philosophers,  though  of  several  sects ;  (for  Se- 
neca was  a  IStoic,  Plutarch  a  Platonician,  at  lea»t 
an  Academic,  that  is,  half  Platonist,  half  Scep- 
tic i)  besides  some  such  faint  resemblances  as  these, 
Seneca  and  Plutarch  seem  to  have  as  little  relation 
to  one  another  as  their  native  countries^  Spain  and 
Greece.  If  we  consider  them  in  their  inclinations 
or  humours,  PIutaKch  was  sociable  and  pleasatrt, 
Seneca  morose  and  melancholy :  Plutarch  a  lover  of 
conversation,  and  sober  feasts  i  Seneca  reserved,  un- 
easy to  himself  when  alone,  to  others  when  in  com- 
pany. Compare  them  in  their  manners ;  Plutarch 
every-where  appears  candid,  Seneca  often  is  censo- 
rious. Plutarch,  out  of  his  natural  humanity,  is 
frequent  in  commending  what  he  can  *,  Seneca,  out 
of  the  sourness  of  his  temper,  is  prone  to  satire,  and 
htill  searching  for  some  occasion  to  vent  his  gall. 
Plutarch  is  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  praising 
virtue ;  and  Seneca,  to  speak  the  best  of  him:,  is 

Slad  of  a  pretence  to  reprehend  vice.  Plutarch  en- 
eavours  to  teach  others,  but  refuses  not  to  be  taught 
himself;  for  he  is  always  doubtful  and  inquisitive: 
Seneca  is  altogether  ior  teaching  others,  but  so 
teaches  them,  that  he  imposes  his  opinions,  fbr  he 
was  of  a  sect  too  imperious  and  dogmatical,  dither 
to  be  taught  or  contradicted  ;  and  yet  Plutarch 
writes  like  a  man  of  a  confirmed  probity,  Seneca 
like  one  of  a  weak  and  staggering  virtue.  Plutarch 
seems  to  have  vanquished  vice,  and  to  have  tri- 
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umphed  over  it  i  Seneca  seemi  only  to  be  combat* 
ing  and  resisting,  and  that  too  but  in  his  own  de- 
fence ;  therefore  Plutarch  is  easy  in  his  discourse, 
as  one  who  has  overcome  the  difficulty;  Seneca  is 
.painful,  as  he  who  still  labours  under  it.  Piutarch^s 
virtue  is  humble  and  civilized ;  Seneca's  haughty 
and  ill-bred :  Plutarch  allures  you,  Seneca  com- 
mands  you.  One  would  make  virtue  your  compa- 
nion, the  other  your  tyrant.  The  style  of  Rutarch 
is  ea»y  and  flowing,  that  of  Seneca  precipitous  and 
harsh  :  the  first  is  even,  the  second  broken.  The 
arguments  of  the  Grecian,  drawn  from  reason,  work 
themselves  into  your  understanding,  and  make  a 
deep  and  lasting  impression  in  your  mind ;  those 
of  the  Roman,  drawn  from  wit,  flash  immediately 
on  your  imagination,  but  leave  no  durable  effect : 
io  this  tickles  you  by  starts  with  his  argutenets, 
that  pleases  you  for  continuance  with  his  propriety. 
The  course  of  their  fortunes  seems  also  to  have  par- 
taken of  their  styles;  for  Plutarch's  was  equal, 
smooth,  and  of  the  same  teoor, — Seneca's  was 
turbid,  inconstant,  and  full  of  revolutions.  The 
life  of  Plutarch  was  unblamable,  as  the  reader 
cannot  but  have  observed  ;  and  of  all  his  writings, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  noted  as  having  the  least 
tendency  to  vice,  but  only  that  little  treatise  which 
is  entitled  'EMrtxogf  wherein  he  speaks  too  broadly 
of  a  sin  to  which  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  world  are  most  obnoxious  ;  but  Seneca  is  said 
to  have  been  more  libertine  th»n  suited  with  the 
gravity  of  a  philosopher,  or  with  the  austerity  of 
a  Stoic.  An  ingenious  Frenchman  esteems,  as  be 
tells  us,  his  person  rather  than  his  works ;  and  va- 
lues him  more  as  the  preceptor  of  Nero,  a  man  am- 
bitious of  the  empire,  and  the  gallant  of  Agrippina, 
than  as  a  teacher  of  morality.  For  my  part,  I  dare 
not  push  the  commendation  so  far.     Iiis  courage 
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was  perhaps  praiseworthy,  if  he  endeavoured  to 
deliver  Rome  from  such  a  monster  of  tyranny  as 
Nero  was  then  beginning  to  appear ;  his  ambition 
too  was  the  more  excusable,  if  he  found  in  himself 
an  ability  of  governing  the  world,  and  a  desire  of 
doing  good  to  human  kind;  but  as  to  his  good  for- 
tunes with  the  empress,  I  know  not  what  value 
ought  to  be  set  on  a  wise  man  for  them  :  except  it 
be  that  women  generally  liking  without  judgment, 
It  was  a  conquest  for  a  philosopher,  once  in  an  age, 
to  get  the  better  of  a  fool.     However,  methinks 
there  is  something  of  awkward  in  the  adventure  : 
I  cannot  imagine,  without  laughter,  a  pedant,  and 
a  Stoic,  makmg  love  in  a  long  gown  ;  for  it  puts 
me  in  mind  of  the  civilities  which  are  used  by  the 
cardinals  and  Judges  in  the  dance  of  **  The  Re- 
hearsal/*   If  Agrippina  would  needs  be  so  lavish  of 
her  favours,  since  a  sot  grew  nauseous  to  her,  be- 
cause he  was  her  husband,  and  nothing  under  a 
wit  could  atone  for  Claudius,  I  am  half  sorry  that 
Petroniu^  was  not  the  man.     We  could  have  borne 
it  better  from  his  character,  than  from  one  who 
professed  the  severity  of  virtue,  to  make  a  cuckold 
of  his  emperor  and  benefactor.     But  let  the  histo- 
rian answer  for  his  own  relation  ;  only,  if  true,  it 
is  so  much  the  worse  that  Seneca,  after  having  abu- 
sed his  bed,  could  not  let  him  sleep  quiet  in  his 
grave.    The  Apocolocynthisis,  or  mock  deification 
of  Claudius,  was  too  sharp  and  insulting  on  his 
memory,  and  Seneca,  though  he  could  preach  for- 
giveness to  others,  did  not  practise  it  himself  in 
that  satire.     Where  was  the  patience  and  insen- 
sibility of  a  Stoic,   in  revenging  his  banishment 
with  a  libel  ?    Where  was  the  morality  of  a  philoso- 
pher, in  defaming  and  exposing  of  an  harmless  fool? 
And  where  was  common  humanity,  in  railing  against 
the  dead  ?    But  the  talent  of  his  malice  is  visiole  in 
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Other  places :  he  censures  Mecasnas,  and  I  believe 
justly,  for  the  looseness  of  his  manners,  the  volup- 
tuousness of  his  life,  and  the  effeminacy  of  his 
style  i  but  it  appears  that  he  takes  pleasure  in  so 
doing,  and  that  he  never  forced  his  nature  when  he 
spoke  ill  of  any  man.  For  his  own  style,  we  see 
what  it  is ;  and  if  we  may  be  as  bold  with  him  as 
he  has  been  with  our  old  patron,  we  may  call  it  a 
shattered  eloquence,  not  vigorous,  not  united,  not 
embodied,  but  broken  into  fragments;  every  part 
by  itself  pompous,  but  the  whole  confused  and  un- 
harmonious.  His  Latin,  as  Monsieur  St  Evremont 
has  well  observed,  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  Augustus  his  times ;  and  it  is  of 
him  and  of  his  imitators  that  Petronius  said— ^ace 
vestrd  liceat  dMsse,  primi  omnium  eloquentiam  perdi- 
distis.  The  controversice  sentcntiis  vibrantibus  picUPf 
and  the  vanus  sententiarum  strepitus^  make  it  evi- 
dent that  Seneca  was  taxed  under  the  person  of  the 
old  Rhetorician.  What  quarrel  he  haa  to  the  uncle 
and  the  nephew,  I  mean  Seneca  and  Lucan,  is  not 
known  ;  but  Petronius  plainly  points  them  out,  one 
for  a  bad  orator,  the  other  for  as  bad  a  poet.  His 
own  Essay  of  the  Civil  War  is  an  open  defiance  of 
the  **  Pharsalia  ;''  and  the  first  oration  of  Eumblpus 
as  full  an  arraignment  6f  Seneca's  false  eloquence. 
After  all  that  has  been  said,  he  is  certainly  to  be 
allowed  a  great  wit,  but  not  a  good  philosopher ; 
,  not  fit  to  be  compared  with  Cicero,  of  whose  repu- 
tation he  was  jm ulcus,  any  more  than  Lucan  is 
with  Virgil.  To  sum  up  all  in  few  words:— -consider 
a  philosopher  declaiming  against  riches,  yet  vastly 
rich  hitpself;  a^rainst  avarice,  yet  putting  out  his 
money  at  great  extortion  here  in  britain  ;  against 
honours,  yet  aiming  to  be  emperor  ;  against  plea- 
sure, yet  enjoying  Agrippina,  and  fn  his  old  age 
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married  to  a  beautiful  young  woman ;  and  after 
this,  let  him  be  made  a  parallel  to  Plutarch. 

And  now  with  the  usual  vanity  of  Dutch  pre- 
facers,  I  c;ould  load  our  ^uthor  with  the  praises  and 
commemorations  of  writers ;  for  both  ancient  and 
modern  have  made  honourable  mention  of  him : 
but  to  cumber  pages  with  this  kind  of  stufi*,  were 
to  raise  a  distrust  in  common  readers  that  Plutarch 
wants  them.  Rualdus  indeed  has  collected  ample 
testimpnies  of  them  :  but  I  will  only  recite  the 
names  of  some,  and  refer  you  to  him  for  the  parti- 
cular quotations.  He  reckons  Gellius^  Eusebius, 
Himerius  the  Sophister,  Eunapius,  Cyrillus  of  Alex- 
andria, Theodoret,  Agathias,  Photius  and  Xiphilin, 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Johannes  Sarfsberien- 
«s,  the  famous  Petrarch,  Petrus  Victorius,  and  Jus- 
tus Lipsius. 

But  Theodorus  Gaza,  a  man  learned  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  a  great  restorer  of  the  Greek,  who  lived 
above  two  hundred  years  ago,  deserves  to  have  his 
suffrage  set  down  in  words  at  length ;  for  the  rest 
have  only  commended  Plutarch  more  than  any 
single  author,  but  he  has  extolled  him  above  all  to- 
gether. 

It  is  said,  that,  having  this  extravagant  question 
put  to  him  by  a  friend, — that  if  learning  must  suf- 
fer a  general  shipwreck,  and  he  had  only  his  choice 
left  him  of  preserving  one  author,  who  should  be 
the  man  he  would  preserve  ?  he  answered  Plutarch  ; 
and  probably  might  give  this  reasrn,  that,  in  saving 
him,  he  should  secure  the  best  collection  of  them 
all. 

The  Epigram  of  Agathias  descves  also  to  be  re- 
membered. This  author  flourished  about  the  year 
five  hundred,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian ;  the  verses  are  extant  in  the  **  Anthologia,'* 
and  with  the  translation  of  them  I  will  conclude 
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the  praiies  of  our  author ;  having  first  admoniib 
yout  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  written  on  a  il 
tue  erected  by  the  Romans  to  his  memory : 

Ztf«  ir#XiwXi(ffT#  Tvrtf  rritmm  Xt^iff^ 

"Of ft  wtt^mKXiK^twt  0l§H  'tX^nftH  i^irrvf 
'a  Shi  nB  0tfti  wmfdxXnUf  /l/#f  ilAX*f 

Ch^onasn  Plutarch,  to  thy  daathleii  praiM 
Doei  martial  Roma  tbii  grateful  itatue  raite ; 
BacauM  both  Oreeca  and  the  thy  fame  have  ihared, 

i Their  heroet  written,  and  their  lifes  compared;) 
ittt  thou  thvielf  could'tt  never  write  thy  own  i 
Their  livei  nave  parallel!,  but  thine  haa  none. 
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IIlSTORy  OF  THE  LEAGUX. 


set 


The  reader  muit  recall  to  hit  mind  the  state  of  parties  duriog 
the  last  years  of  Charles  the  Second*s  reign,  to  which  sopany  al- 
lusions have  been  made  in  the  notes  upon  '*  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel/*  and  <<  The  Medal.*'  The  flight  of  Shaflesbury,  and  the  dis- 
covery  of  the  Rye-house  conspiracy,  had  been  deep  wounds  to  the 
credit  of  the  Whigs.  The  wealthy  part  of  the  nation  dreaded  a 
party,  whose  chief  support  was  in  the  riotous  mob  of  London ; 
and  men  of  principle,  while  they  felt  the  severity  of  a  government 
which  seemed  approaching  towards  despotism,  abhorred  the  assas- 
sination which  a  part  at  least  of  the  popular  leaders  had  medita- 
ted as  a  remedy.  The  king,  meanwhile,  was  anxious  to  keep  the 
advantage  he  had  gained,  and  to  stigmatize  his  adversaries  as 
leagued  together  against  him  upon  principles  inimical  to  all  king- 
ly governments.  For  thra  purpose,  Dryden  was  employed  to  trans- 
late from  the  French  of  the  Jesuit  Alaimbourg,  the  **  History  of 
the  League,*'  a  work  undertaken  in  France  under  the  auspices  of 
Louis  Xl  V.  The  evident  intention  of  bringing  out  this  transla- 
tion at  the  time  when  it  appeared,  was  to  increase  the  unpopula- 
rity of  the  Whigs,  by  ascribmg  to  the  association  which  Shaftes- 
bury had  proposed,  thasame  motives  and  principles  which  actua- 
ted the  members  of  the  League,  and  plunged  France  into  the  long 
and  bloody  civil  war  between  tlieir  kmgs  and  the  house  of  Guise. 
Dryden  had  alrea(jly  drawn  such  a  parallel  in  the  play  called 
"  The  Duke  of  Guise,**  which  he  wrote  in  conjunction  with  Lee. 
The  intended  parallel  between  the  faction  of  the  League  in  France, 
and  that  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Whigs  in  England,  was  avowed  in  the  first  lines  of  the  pro- 
logue,* and  more  largely  in  the  vindication  of  the  play,  wnich 


*  Our  pUy't  a  parallel ;  the  Holy  J^eague 
Bfgot  our  CoTf nant ;  Ouitardt  got  the  Whig. 

Vol.  Vll.   p.  IS. 
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Dryden  publiihed  shortly  after  its  appearance.*  Matmboi 
the  other  handi  from  whose  work  tne  translation  was  nuul 
not  only  a  zealous  royalist,  but  a  professed  enemy  of  the  ( 
nots,  and  had  written  a  history  of  their  religion,  calculi 
place  it  in  the  most  odious  point  of  view.  There  was,  the 
to  be  found  in  his  **  History  of  the  League/'  not  only  an  ac 
and  terrifying  account  or  that  famous  combination,  but 
hints  towards  con^lettng  the  parallel  to  be  deduced  bctwi 
principles  of  the  Guisards  and  those  of  the  Calvinists.  Wi 
mtention,  and  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  kin 
work  was  translated  and  published. 

The  title-page  bears,  tnat  the  translation  was  made  ace 
to  his  majesty's  command ;  and  the  frontispiece  represents  C 
enthroned  in  state ;  Justice  is  seated  upon  one  side,  and 
the  other  is  a  view  of  a  harbour,  with  two  light-houses, 
fleet  in  sail.  A  hand  from  heaven  is  about  to  place  < 
king's  head  an  imperial  crown,  from  which  glances  a 
light,  bearing  the  motto.  Per  me  rege$  regnant.  In  front,  i 
lords  temporal  and  spiritual,  assembled  before  the  throne 
dutiful  posture,  and  at  their  feet  a  scroll,  on  which  is  w 
Bibi  et  iucce$$oribui  Muis  legitimis,  in  allusion  to  the  celel 
Exclusion  Bill* 


•  **  Our  stttnCioB,  ih&nfon,  wm  t«  m§kt  fbt  play  •  ptrslltl  bcH 
Holy  LMfiM  ploUtd  by  Um  bouM  of  GuiM  snd  ito  Mlbtrttiu,  with 
vtiwnt  plotted  by  the  rebels  in  the  time  of  Chajrlet  1,  end  tbove  of  tl 
AMOcietkm,  which  wm  the  tpawn  of  tlie  OM  Coreiuuit.**— Vul  VIL  | 
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TO 


THE  KING. 


Sir, 

Hating  received  the  honour  of  your  Majesty's 
commands  to  translate  the  **  History  of  the  League/' 
I  have  applied  myself,  with  my  utmost  diligence, 
to  obey  tnem  :  First,  by  a  thorough  understanding 
of  tny  author,  in  which  I  was  assisted  by  my  for- 
iner  knowledge  of  the  French  history  in  general, 
and,  in  particular,  of  those  very  transactions  which 
he  has  so  faithfully  and  judiciously  related ;  then 
by  giving  his  thoughts  the  same  beauty  in  our  lan- 
guage which  they  had  in  the  original,  and,  which 
I  most  of  all  endeavoured,  the  same  force  and  per- 
spicuity :  both  of  which,  I  hope,  I  have  performed 
with  some  exactness,  and  without  any  considerable 
mistake.  But  of  this  your  Majesty  is  the  truest 
judge,  who  are  so  great  a  muster  of  the  original ; 
and  who,  having  read  this  piece  when  it  was  first 
published,  can  easily  find  out  my  failings,  but,  to 
my  comfort,  can  more  easily  forgive  them.  I  con- 
fess, I  could  never  have  laid  hold  on  that  virtue  of 

VOL.  XVII.  p 
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your  royal  clemency  at  a  more  unseasonable  ti 
when  your  enemies  have  $o  far  abused  it,  that 
dons  arc  grown  dangerous  to  your  safety,  and 
sequently  to  the  welfare  of  your  loyal  subj 
But  frequent  forgiveness  is  their  encouragem 
they  have  the  sanctuary  in  their  eye  before  the 
tempt  the  crime,  and  take  all  measures  of  seen 
either  not  to  need  a  pardon,  if  they  strike  the  t 
or  to  have  it  granted,  if  they  fail.  Upon  the  m 
matter,  your  Majesty  is  not  upon  equal  terms 
them ;  you  are  still  forgiving,  and  they  still  de 
ing  agamst  your  sacred  life ;  your  principle  is 
cy,  theirs  inveterate  malice ;  when  one  only  wi 
and  the  other  strikes,  the  prospect  is  sad  on  thi 
tensive  side.  Hercules,  as  the  poets  tell  us,  ha 
advantage  on  Anta*us,  by  his  oflen  throwing 
on  the  ground  ;  for  he  laid  him  only  in  his  moti 
hip,  which,  in  eflfcct,  was  but  doubling  his  strei 
to  renew  the  combat.  These  sons  of  earth  an 
ver  to  be  trusted  in  their  mother*element  f 
must  be  hoisted  into  the  air,  and  strangled.^  Il 
experiment  of  clemency  were  new ;  if  it  had 
been  often  tried  without  eflfect,  or  rather  witi 
fects  quite  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  your  g 
ness,  your  loyal  subjects  are  generous  enoug 
pity  their  countrymen,  though  oflienders :  but  i 
that  pity  has  been  always  found  to  draw  into 


*  I  wUh  the  fervour  of  Drydcn't  lovulty  hod  left  this  e: 

totlon  to  such  writers  as  the  author  or  **  Justice  Tk'iumpt 

an  excellent  new  song,  in  commetidation  of  Sir  George  Jefll 

.  Lord  Chief  Justice  o?  England.  To  a  pleasant  new  tune,  c 

Nmv  th0  Tories  thai  glories. 


Jjoy§\  J^thrU*  If  Judf  •  win, 
t^  the  BHm{ghiim»  griiag#  Aifiain, 
Who  i0  Tfbtim  must  triKigv^MiMlii. 
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ample  of  greater  mischiefs ;  when  they  continually 
behold  both  your  Majesty  and  themselves  exposed 
to  dangers ;  the  church,  the  government,  the  sue* 
cession,  still  threatened ;  ingratitude,  so  far  from 
being  converted  by  gentle  means,  that  it  is  turned 
at  last  into  the  nature  of  the  damned,  desirous  of 
revenge,  and  hardened  in  impenitence, — it  is  lime, 
at  length,  for  self-preservation  to  cry  out  for  jus- 
tice, and  to  lay  by  mildness,  when  it  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue.     Almighty  God  has  hitherto  miraculously 
preserved  you ;  but  who  knows  how  long  the  mi- 
racle will  continue  ?  His  ordinary  operations  are  by 
second  causes;  and  then  reason  will  conclude,  that 
to  be  preserved,  we  ought  to  use  the  lawful  means 
of  preservation.    If,  on  the  other  side,  it  be  thus 
amied,  that,  of  many  attempts,  one  may  possibly 
take  place,  if  preventing  justice  be  not  employed 
against  offenders ;  what  remains,  but  that  we  im- 
plore the  divine  assistance  to  avert  that  judgment ; 
which  is  no  more  than  to  desire  of  God  to  work 
another  and  another,  and,  in  conclusion,  a  whole 
series  of  miracles.     This,  Sir,  is  the  general  voice 
of  all  true  Englishmen  ;  I  might  call  it  the  loyal 
address  of  three  nations  infinitely  solicitous  of  your 
safety,  which  includes  their  own  prosperity.     It  ia» 
indeed,  an  high  presumption  for  a  man  so  inconsi- 
derable as  I  am  to  present  it ;  but  zeal  and  dutiful 
affection,  in  an  affair  of  this  importance,  will  make 
every  good  subject  a  counsellor.     It  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  test  of  loyalty  ;  and  to  be  either  a  friend 
or  foe  to  the  government  needs  no  other  distinc- 
tion, than  to  declare  at  this  time  either  for  remiss- 
ness or  justice.  I  said  at  this  time,  because  I  look  not 
on  the  storm  as  overblown.    It  is  still  a  gusty  kind 
of  weather  ;  there  is  a  kind  of  sickness  in  the  air ; 
it  seems,  indeed,  to  be  cleared  up  for  some  few 
hours ;  but  the  wind  still  blowing  from  the  same 
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corner,  and  when  new  matter  is  gathered  into  ^ 
body,  it  will  not  fail  to  brinff  it  round,  and  pour 
upon  us  a  second  tempest.  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
found  a  false  prophet ;  but  he  was  certainly  inspir- 
ed,  who,  when  he  saw  a  little  cloud  arising  from 
the  sea,  and  that  no  bigger  than  a  hand,  gave  iiH* 
mediate  notice  to  the  king,  that  be  might  mount 
the  chariot,  before  he  was  overtaken  by  the  storm,* 
If  so  much  care  was  taken  of  an  idolatrous  king, 
an  usurper,  a  persecutor,  and  a  tyrant,  how  mudi 
more  vigilant  ought  wc  to  be  in  the  concernments 
of  a  lawful  prince,  a  father  of  his  country,  and  a 
defender  o(  the  faith,  who  stands  exposed  by  his 
too  much  mercy  to  the  unwearied  and  endless  con- 
spiracies of  parricides  ?  He  was  a  better  prince  than 
the  former  whom  I  mentioned  out  of  the  sacred 
history,  and  the  allusion  comes  yet  more  close,  who 
stopped  his  hand  after  the  third  arrow :  Three  vic- 
tories were  indeed  obtained ;  but  the  effect  of  often 
shooting  had  been  the  total  destruction  of  his  ene- 
mies.t    To  come  yet  nearer :  Henry  the  Fourth, 


*  '<  And  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  Get  thee  up,  eat  and  drink, 
for  there  is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain. 

<<  So  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink ;  and  Elijah  went  up 
to  tho  top  of  Camiel,  and  cast  himself  down  upon  the  earth,  and 
put  Ills  head  between  his  knees ; 

<<  And  said  to  his  servant,  Cso  up  now,  look  toward  the  sea; 
and  he  went  up  and  looked,  and  said  there  is  nothing ;  and  he 
said,  Go  again  seven  times. 

<<  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  timOi  that  bo  said.  Be- 
hold there  comera  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand : 
And  he  said,  Go^  say  unto  Ahab,  prepare  thy  chariot,  and  get 
thee  down,  that  the  rain  stop  thee  not. 

<<  And  it  came  to  pan  in  the  mean  while,  that  the  heaven  was 
black  with  clouds  and  wind ;  and  there  was  a  great  raio.  And 
Ahab  rode  and  went  to  Jezreel." — 1  Kings,  xviii.  41—46. 

f  Joash  king  of  Israel,  having  visited  the  prophet  Elisha  while 
on  his  death*bed,  was  desired,  by  the  dying  seer,  to  take  a  bow, 


I 
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your  ro^al  grandfather/  ivhose  victories,  and  the 
subversion  of  the  League,  are  the  main  argument 
of  this  history,  was  a  prince  most  clement  in  his 
nature :  be  forgave  his  rebels,  and  received  them 
til  into  mercv,  and  some  of  them  into  favour,  but 
it  was  not  till  he  had  fully  vanquished  them  :  they 
were  sensible  of  their  impiety  i  they  submitted,  and 
hi$  clemency  was  not  extorted  from  him  j  it  was 
his  free  gift,  and  it  was  seasonably  given.    I  wish 
the  case  were  here  the  same :  I  confess  it  was  not 
much  unlike  it  at  your  Majesty's  happv  restora* 
tion ;  yet  so  much  of  the  parallel  was  then  want- 
ing, that  the  amnesty  you  gave  produced  not  all 
the  desired  effects.  For  our  sects  are  of  a  more  ob- 
stinate nature  than  were  those  leaguing  Catholics, 
who  were  always  for  a  king,  and,  yet  more,  the  ma- 
jor part  of  them  would  have  him  of  the  royal  stem  ; 
out  our  associates  and  sectaries  are  men  of  common- 
wealth principles ;  and  though  their  first  stroke  was 
only  aimed  at  the  immediate  succession,  it  was  most 
manifest  that  it  would  not  there  have  ended,  for  at 


and  shoot  an  arrow  towards  the  oast,  and  ho  shot.  <<  And  ho 
Mid»  the  arrow t>rtho  Lord's  deliverance,  and  tho  arrow  of  dcli- 
terance  from  Syria ;  for  tliou  shalt  smite  the  Syrians  in  Aphek 
(ill  thou  have  consumed  them. 

**  And  ho  said,  Take  the  arrows,  and  he  took  them.  And  he 
nid  unto  the  king  of  Israel,  Smite  upon  the  ground,  and  he 
uBota  thrice  and  staged. 

**  And  the  man  of  God  was  wroth  with  him,  and  said,  Thou 
ihouldst  have  smitten  five  and  six  times,  then  hadst  thou  smit- 
ten Syria  till  thou  hadst  consumed  it,  whereas  now  thou  shalt 
imite  Syria  but  thrice.'* — 2  Kings,  xiii.  14— 20, 

*  Our  readers  need  hardly  bo  reminded,  that  the  League  was 
a  confederacy  formed  under  prctenuc  of  maintaining  tho  Catho- 
lic religion,  and  excluding  Iicnry  of  Navarro,  afterwards  Henry 
IV.,  from  the  throne,  on  aceount  of  his  being  a  Hutfuenot.  It 
was  only  dispersed  and  subdued  afler  tho  long  and  bloody  war 
which  was  terminated  by  his  Mcending  the  throne  in  1594. 
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the  same  time  they  were  hewing  at  your  royal  pre^ 
rogatives.  So  that  the  next  successor,  if  there  had 
been  any,  must  have  been  a  precarious  prince,  and 
depended  on  them  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  But 
of  these  and  more  outrageous  proceedings,  your 
Majesty  has  already  shewn  yourself  justly  sensible 
in  your  declaration,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
Parliament,  which  put  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  en* 
croaehment«  of  a  popular  faction.  Since  which 
time  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God  so  to  prosper 
your  affairs,  that,  without  searching  into  the  secrets 
of  Divine  Providence,  it  is  evident  your  mag^aoL* 
mity  and  resolution,  next  under  Him,  have  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  your  safety  and  our  present 
happiness.  By  weathering  of  which  storm,  may  I 
presume  to  say  it  without  flattery,  you  have  per- 
formed a  greater  and  more  glorious  work  than  all 
tbe  conquests  of  your  neighbours.  For  it  is  not 
difficult  for  a  great  monarchy,  well  united,  and 
making  use  ot*  advantages,  to  extend  its  limits ;  but 
to  be  pressed  with  wants,  surrounded  with  dangers, 
your  authority  undermined  in  popular  assemblies, 
your  sacred  life  attempted  by  a  conspiracy,  your 
royal  brother  forced  from  your  arms ;  in  one  word, 
to  govern  a  kingdom,  which  was  either  possessed 
or  turned  into  a  bedlam,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of 
ruin  to  stand  firm,  undaunted,  and  resolved,  and  at 
last  to  break  through  all  these  difficulties  and  dis- 
pel them, — this  is  indeed  an  action  which  is  worthy 
the  grandson  of  Henry  the  Great.  During  all  this 
violence  of  your  enemies,  your  Majesty  has  con- 
tended with  your  natural  clemency  to  make  some 
examples  of  your  justice  ;  and  they  themselves  will 
acknowledge,  that  you  have  not  urged  the  law 
against  them,  but  have  been  pressed  and  constrain- 
ed by  it  to  inflict  punishments  in  your  own  defence^ 
and  in  the  mean  time  to  watch  eveiy  opportunity 
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of  shewing  mercy»  when  there  was  the  least  proba- 
bility of  repentance:  so  that  they  who  have  suffer* 
edi  may  be  truly  said  to  have  forced  the  sword  of 
justice  out  of  your  hand,  and  to  have  done  execu- 
tion on  themselves.    But  by  bow  much  the  more 
you  have  been  wiHmg  to  spare  them,  by  so  much 
nas  their  impudence  increased;  and  if  by  this.mild- 
ness  they  recover  from  the  great  frost  Avhich  »haa 
almost  blasted  them  to  the  roots,  if  these  venomous 
plants  shoot  out  again,  it  will  be  a  sad  comfort  to 
say  thev  have  been  ungrateful,  when  it  is  evident 
to  mankind  that  in^fratitude  is  their  nature.    That 
sort  of  pity  which  is  proper  for  them,  and  may  be 
of  use  to  ttietr 'Conversion,  is  to  make  them  sensible 
of  their  errors-;  and  this  your  Majesty,  out  of  your 
fiitherly   indulgence,  amongst  other  experiments 
which  yrOu  have  made,  is  pleased  to  allow  them  in 
this  book,  which  you  have  commanded  to  be  trans- 
lated  for  the  public  benefit ;  that  at  least  all  such  as 
are  not  wilfully  blind  may  view  in  it,  as  in  a  glass, 
their  own  deformities,:  for  never  was  there  a  plainer 
parallel  than  of  the  troubles  of  Prance  and  of  Great 
Britain ;  of  their  lea^uea,  covenants,  association^ 
and  ours ;  of  their  Calvinists  and  our  Presbyterian^i 
they  are  all  of  the  same  family ;  and  Titian's  fa- 
mous table  of  the  Altar-piece,  with  the  pictures  o£ 
Venetian  senator^  from  great-grandfather  to  great- 
grandson,  shews  not  more  the  resemblance  of  a 
race  than  this :  for  as  there,  so  here,  the  features 
are  alike  in  all ;  there  is  nothing  but  the  age  that 
makes  the  difference ;  otherwise  the  old  man  of  an 
liundred,  and  the  babe  in  swaddling  clouts,  that  is 
to  say,  1584  and  I68I4,  have  but  a  century  and  a 
sea  betwixt  them,  to  be  the  same.     I3ut  I  have  pre- 
sumed too  much  upon  your  Majesty's  time  already, 
and  this  is  not  the  place  to  shew  that  resemblance^ 
which  is  but  too  manifest  in  the  whole  history.     It 
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19  enough  to  mmt,  your  Majesty  hat  allowed  oor  re- 
bels a  greater  favour  than  the  law ;  you  have  given 
them  the  benefit  of  their  clergy :  if  thev  can  bot 
read,  and  will  be  honest  enough  to  s^ply  it,  they 
may  be  saved.  God  Almighty  give  an  answerabb 
success  to  this  your  royal  act  of  grace ;  may  thev 
alt  repent,  and  be  united  as  the  b^y  to  their  head ! 
May  that  treasury  of  mercy  which  is  within  your 
royal  breast  have  leave  to  be  poured  forth  upon 
them,  when  they  put  themselves  in  a  condition  of 
receiving  it !  and,  in  the  mean  time,  permit  me  te 
implore  tt  humbly  for  myself,  and  let  my  presump- 
tion in  this  bold  address  be  forgiven  to  the  zm 
which  I  have  to  your  service  and  to  the  public 
good.  To  concludfe :  may  you  never  have  a  worse 
meaning  offender  at  your  feet,  than  him,  who,  be* 
sides  his  duty  and  his  natural  inclinations,  has  all 
manner  of  obligations  to  be  perpetually, 

Sir, 

Your  Majesty^s  most  humble. 

Most  obedient,  and  most  faithful 

Subject  and  servant, 

John  Dryd£N. 
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TO  THE 


FRENCH  KING .♦ 


Sir, 

France^  which  being  well  united,  as  we  now  be- 
hold it,  under  the  glorious  reign  of  your  Majesty, 
might  give  law  to  all  the  world,  was  upon  the 
point  of  self-destruction,  by  the  division  which  was 
raised  in  it  by  two  fatal  leagues  of  rebels ;  the  one 
in  the  middle,  and  the  other  towards  the  latter  end, 
of  the  last  age. 

Heresy  produced  the  first  against  the  true  reli* 
gion;t  ambition,  under  the  masque  of  zeal,  gave 
birth  to  the  second,  with  pretence  of  maintaining 
what  the  other  would  have  ruined :  and  both  of 
them,  though  implacable  enemies  to  each  other,  yet 


*  Louis  XIV. 

t  ic.  The  association  of  the  Ilugucnotf,  undijr  the  Prmce  of 
^ondc,  Coligni,  and  others. 
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agreed  in  this^  that  each  of  them,  at  divers  timet^ 
set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  our  kings. 

The  crimes  of  the  former  I  have  set  forth  in 
the  history  of  Calvinism,  which  made  that  impious 
League  in  France,  against  the  Lord  and  his  anoint- 
ed ;  and  I  discover  the  wickedness  of  the  latter  in 
this  work,  which  I  present  to  your  Majesty,  as  the 
fruit  of  my  exact  obedience  to  those  commands 
with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  perform  them  with  so  much 
the  greater  satisfaction  to  myself,  because  I  believ- 
ed that,  in  reading  this  history,  the  falsehood  of  some 
advantageswhich  the  Leaguers  and  Huguenots  have 
ascribed  to  themselves  may  be  easily  discerned. 
These  by  boasting,  as  they  frequently  do,  even  at 
this  day,  that  they  set  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
King  Henry  IV. ;  those,  that  their  League  was  the 
cause  of  his  conversion.  I  hope  the  world  will 
soon  be  disabused  of  those  mistakes ;  and  that  it 
will  be  clearly  seen,  that  they  were  the  Catholics 
of  the  royal  party,  who,  next  under  God,  produced 
those  two  eflects,  so  advantageous  to  France.  We 
are  owing  for  neither  of  them  to  those  two  unhap- 
py Leagues,  which  were  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  is 
manifest  at  this  present  time,  that  the  glory  of  tri- 
umphing over  both  of  them  was  reserved,  by  the 
Divine  Providence,  to  our  kings  of  the  imperial 
stem  of  Bourbon. 

Henry  IV.  subdued  and  reduced  the  League  of 
the  false  zealots,  by  the  invincible  force  of  his  arms, 
and  by  the  wonderful  attractions  of  his  clemency : 
I^ouis  the  Just  disarmed  that  of  the  Calvinists,  by 
the  taking  of  Kochelle,  and  other  places,  which 
those  heretics  had  moulded  into  a  kind  of  com- 
monwealth against  their  sovereign ;  and  Louis  the 
Great,  without  employing  other  arms  than  those  of 
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his  ardent  charity  and  incomparable  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  Protestants^  accompanied  by  the  jus- 
tice of  his  laws,*^  has  reduced  it  to  that  low  condi- 
tion, that  we  have  reason  to  believe  we  shall  be- 
hold its  ruin,  by  the  repentance  of  those,  who,  be- 
ing deluded  and  held  back  by  their  ministers,  con- 
tinue still  in  their  erroneous  belief,  rather  through 
ignorance  than  malice.  And  this  it  is  which,  when 
accomplished,  will  surpass  even  all  those  other  won- 
ders which  daily  are  beheld,  under  your  most  aus- 
picious government. 

Undoubtedly,  Sir,  your  Majesty  hafi  performed,  by 
your  victorious  arms,  your  generous  goodness,  and 
your  more  than  royal  magnificence,  all  those  great 
and  heroic  actions,  which  will  ever  be  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  and  infinitely  above  the  com- 
mendations which  future  ages,  in  imitation  of  the 
present,  will  consecrate  to  your  immortal  memory. 
I  presume  not  to  undertake  that  subject,  because  it 
has  already  drained  the  praises  of  the  noblest  pens, 
which  yet  have  not  been  able  to  raise  us  to  that 
idea  of  you,  which  we  ought  justly  to  conceive  :  I 
shall  only  say,  that  what  you  have  done  with  so 
much  prudence,  justice,  and  glory,  by  extending 
the  French  monarchy  to  its  ancient  bounds,  and 
rendering  it,  as  it  is  at  present,  as  flourishing,  and 
as  much  respected  by  all  the  world,  as  it  ever  has 
been  under  the  greatest  and  most  renowned  of  all 
our  monarchs,  is  not  so  great  in  the  sight  of  God, 
as  what  your  Majesty  performs  daily,  with  so  much 
piety,  zeal,  and  good  success,  in  augmenting  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  procuring  the  con- 


^  It  would  not  have  been  decent  to  remind  the  Grand  Monarque 
of  luch  argumcntSi  as  dragoons,  banishmenti  and  the  galleys. 
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version  of  our  Protestants,  by  those  gentle  and  el 
ficacious  means  which  you  have  used. 

This,  Sir,  is,  without  exception,  the  most  gloriou 
of  all  your  conquests  ;  and  while  you  continue  t 
enjoy  on  earth  that  undisputed  glory  which  you 
other  actions  have  acquired  you,  is  preparing  a 
eternal  triumph  for  you  in  the  heavens. 

It  is  what  is  continually  implored  of  God,  in  hi 
most  ardent  prayers,  who,  enjoying  the  abundan 
favours  of  your  Majesty,  lives  at  this  day  the  mos 
happy  of  mankind,  under  your  most  powerful  pre 
tection  ;  and  is  most  obliged  to  continue  all  his  mc 
with  all  imaginable  respect  and  zeal, 

Sir, 
Your  Majesty^s  most  obedient 
And  most  faithful  subject  and  servant, 

Louis  Maimbourou 
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Since  perhaps  there  are  somei  wha  may  think 
themselves  concerned  in  this  history^  because  they 
are  the  grand-children  or  descendants  of  those  who 
are  here  mentioned^  I  desire  them  to  consider^  that 
writing  like  a  faithful  historian,  I  am  obliged  sin- 
cerely to  relate  either  the  good  or  ill  which  they 
have  done.  If  they  find  themselves  offendedi  they 
must  take  their  satisfaction  on  those  who  have  pre* 
scribed  the  laws  of  history :  let  them  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  own  rules ;  for  historians  are  indis- 
pensably bound  to  follow  them  ;  and  the  sum  of  our 
reputation  consists  in  a  punctual  execution  of  their 
orders. 

Thus,  as  I  pretend  not  to  have  deserved  their 
thanks  in  speaking  well  of  their  relations,  so  I  may 
reasonably  concludci  that  they  ought  not  to  wish 
me  ill,  when  I  say  what  is  not  much  to  their  ad- 
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vantage.  I  faithfully  relate  what  I  find  written  in 
good  authors,  or  in  particular  memoirs,  which  I 
take  for  good,  after  I  have  thoroughly  examined 
them. 

I  do  yet  more ;  for,  considering  that  no  man  is 
bound  to  believe,  when  I  say  in  general  that  I  have 
had  the  use  of  good  manuscripts,  on  whose  credit  I 
give  you  what  is  not  otherwise  to  be  had;  I  sin- 
cerely  and  particularly  point  out  the  originals  from 
whence  I  drew  these  truths ;  and  am  fully  convinc- 
ed, that  every  historian,  who  hopes  to  gain  the  be- 
lief of  his  reader,  ought  to  transact  in  the  same 
manner.  For,  if  there  were  no  more  to  be  done, 
than  barely  to  say,  I  have  found  such  or  such  an 
extraordinary  passage  in  an  authentic  manuscript, 
without  giving  a  more  particular  account  of  it  un- 
der pretence  of  being  bound  to  secrecy,  there  is  no 
kind  of  fable  which  by  this  means  might  not  be 
slurred  upon  the  reader  for  a  truth.  An  author 
might  tell  many  a  lusty  lie,  but  a  reader,  who  were 
not  a  very  credulous  fool,  or  a  very  complaisant 
gentleman,  would  have  a  care  of  believing  him. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  always  marked  in 
my  margins,  the  books,  relations,  and  memoirs, 
whether  printed  or  manuscripts,  from  whence  I 
take  the  substance  of  my  relations. 

One  of  those  writers  of  whom  I  have  made  most 
use,  is  Monsieur  Peter  Victor  Cayet,  in  his  nine 
years  chronology,  containing  the  history  of  the  wars 
of  Henry  the  Fourth.*     Because  he  having  always 


^  Peter  Victor  Palma  Cayet  studied  at  Geneva,  and  was -'ft 
domestic  in  the  house  of  Calvin.  He  afterwards  became  a  re- 
formed minister  and  chaplain  to  Catherine^  sister  to  Henry  IV. 
Being  addicted  to  alchemy,  and  having  written  a  work  m  de- 
fence of  public  stews,  he  was  deposed  by  a  synod  from  his  mi- 
nisterial functions,  as  a  wizard  and  » libertine.    Upon  this  dil* 
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followed  that  prince,  since  he  was  placed  in  his 
service,  together  with  Monsieur  de  la  Gaiicherie, 
who  was  his  preceptor,  it  is  exceeding  probable 
that  he  was  better  informed  of  the  passages  of 
those  times,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  than 
others  who  had  not  that  advantage. 

For  what  else  concerns  him,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  able  ministers  which  our  Protes- 
tants have  ever  had ;  and  in  that  quality  served 
Madam  Catherine,  the  king's  sister,  till,  about  two 

J  ears  after  the  conversion  of  that  great  prince, 
e  acknowledged  the  true  Catholic  religion,  and 
made  his  solemn  abjuration  of  heresy  at  raris.  He 
also  published  the  motives  of  his  conversion  in  a 
learned  treatise,  which  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause both  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries ;  and 
bis  example,  fortified  with  the  strong  reasons  of  a 
man  so  able  as  he  was,  to  which  no  solid  answer 
was  ever  given,  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
conversion  of  a  great  number  of  Protestants,  who 
by  his  means  came  to  understand  the  falsehood  of 
tbeir  religion  pretendedly  reformed. 

This  action  so  infinitely  nettled  his  former  brother- 
bood  of  ministers,  that  they  grew  outrageous  against 
bim.  They  ran  down  his  reputation  with  full  cry, 
and  endeavoured  to  blacken  it  with  a  thousand  hor- 
rible calumnies,  with  which  they  stuffed  their  libels ; 
and,  amongst  others,  that  which  they  have  inserted 


grace»  he  abjured  the  reformed  doctrine,  and  was  considered  by 
tne  Catholics  as  a  convert  of  such  importance,  that  the  Pope 
himielf  honoured  his  proselyte  with  a  letter  of  congratulation. 
Hii  biitorical  works  are,  an  Account  of  the  War  between  the 
Turks  and  Hungarians,  published  in  1598;  his  *<  Septennary 
Chronology"  comprizing  from  1598  to  1604;  and  his  '*  Noven- 
wuy  Chronology,  giving  an  account  of  the  nine  years  war, 
which  broke  out  in  1589,  and  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Venriaf.    Cayet  died  in  1610. 

5« 
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into  the  memoirs  of  the  League,  with  the  greatest 
villany  imaginable,  taking  no  notice  of  the  solid  and 
convincing  answers  he  made  them*  Which  pro- 
ceeding of  theirs  is  sufficient  to  discover  the  falsity 
of  all  they  have  written  to  defame  him,  according 
to  the  libelling  genius  of  presbytery. 

For,  of  all  heretics,  none  have  been  more  cruel, 
or  more  foul-mouthed,  than  the  Calvinists ;  none 
have  revenged  themselves  of  their  pretended  ene« 
mies  more  barbarously,  either  by  open  arms,  or  pri- 
vate mischiefs,  when  the  power  was  in  their  hands; 
or  more  impudently  with  their  pens,  and  by  their 
libels,  when  they  had  no  other  way  to  shew  their 
malice  ;  murdering  their  reputations  with  all  sorts 
of  injuries  and  impostures,  who  have  once  declared 
themselves  against  their  party. 

In  effect,  what  have  they  not  said  to  defame  the 
memory  of  Monsieur  de  Sponde,  lieutenant-general 
in  Hochelle  ;  of  Salctte,  coimscllor  to  the  king  of 
Navarre  ;  of  Morlas,  counsellor  of  state  and  super- 
intendantof  the  magazines  of  France ;  as  also  ofDu 
Fay,  C'lairville,  Rohan,  and  a  hundred  others  of  their 
most  celebrated  ministers,  who,  after  having  been 
esteemed  amongst  them  for  good  men,  and  looked 
on  as  the  leaders  of  their  consistory,  are,  by  a  strange 
sort  of  metamorphosis,  become,  on  the  sudden,  pro- 
fligate wretches,  and  the  most  infamous  of  mankind, 
only  for  renouncing  Calvinism  ?  By  how  many  for- 
geries and  calumnies  have  they  endeavoured  to  ruin 
the  repute  of  all  such  Catholics  as  have  the  most 
vigorously  opposed  their  heresy,  history  will  fur- 
nish us  with  abundant  proofs :  and  we  have  but  too 
many  in  the  fragments  which  Monsieur  le  Laboreur 
has  given  us  of  their  insolent  satires,  where  they 
spare  not  the  most  inviolable  and  sacred  things  on 
earth,  not  even  their  anointed  sovereigns. 

For  which  reason,  that  writer,  in  a  certain  chapter 
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of  his  book,  wherein  he  mentions  but  a  small  parcel 
of  those  libels,  after  he  has  said,  **  that  the  most  ve- 
nomous satirists,  and  the  greatest  libertines,  were 
those  of  the  Huguenot  party,''  adds  these  memorable 
words  :  **  I  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have  read 
all  those  libels,  for  the  blasphemies  and  impieties 
with  which  they  are  tilled,  if  that  very  considera- 
tion had  not  been  aiding  to  confirm  me  in  the  be- 
lief, that  there  was  more  wickedness,  than  either 
error  or  blindness,  in  their  doctrine ;  and  that  their 
morals  were  even  more  corrupt  than  their  opinions.'' , 

He  assures  us  in  another  place,  that  these  new 
evangelists  have  made  entire  volumes  of  railing,  of 
which  he  has  seen  above  forty  manuscripts ;  and  that 
there  needed  no  other  arguments  to  decide  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  two  religions,  and  to  elude  the 
fair  pretences  of  these  reforming  innovators. 

So  that  all  they  have  scribbled,  with  so  much  (I 
will  not  say  violence,  but)  madness,  against  the  Sieur 
Cayet,  immediately  upon  his  conversion,  cannot  do 
him  the  least  manner  of  prejudice,  no  more  than 
their  ridiculous  prediction,  wherein  they  foretold, 
that  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would  be  neither 
Huguenot  nor  Catholic,  but  that  he  would  set 
up  a  third  party  betwixt  the  two  religions.  For 
he  ever  continued  to  live  so  well  amongst  the  Ca- 
tholics, that,  after  he  had  given  on  all  occasions  large 
proofs,  both  of  his  virtue  and  of  his  faith,  he  was 
tliought  worthy  to  receive  the  order  of  priesthood, 
and  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  and  was  reader 
and  professor  royal  of  the  Oriental  tongues. 

Now  seeing,  in  the  year  1G05,  ten  years  after  his 
conversion,  he  had  published  his  **  Scptcnnary  Chro- 
nology," of  the  peace  which  was  made  at  Vervinsin 
the  year  1^98 ;  some  of  the  greatest  lords  at  courts 
who  understood  his  merit,  and  had  seen  him  with  the 
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king,  (bj  whom  he  had  the  honour  to  be  well  known, 
and  much  esteemed),  obliged  him  to  add  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  peace,  that  of  the  war,  which  that  great 
prince  made  during  nine  years  after  his  coming  to 
the  crown,  till  the  peace  df  Vervins ;  which  he  per*- 
formed  in  the  three  tomes  of  his  "  Nine  Years  Chro- 
nology,''  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1608;  in  which, 
before  he  proceeds  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
he  makes  an  abridgment  of  the  most  considerable 
passages  in  the  League,  to  the  death  of  Henry  the 
Third!  And  it  is  partly  from  this  author,  and  partly 
from  such  others  as  were  eye-witnesses  of  what 
they  wrote,  whether  in  printed  books,  or  particular 
memoirs,  that  I  have  drawn  those  things  which 
are  related  by  me  in  this  history.  I  am  not  there- 
fore myself  the  witness,  nor  as  an  historian  do  I  take 
upon  me  to  decide  the  merit  of  these  actions,  whe- 
ther they  are  blamable  or  praiseworthy ;  I  am  only 
the  relater  of  them  :  and  since,  in  that  quality,  I  pre- 
tend not  to  be  believed  on  my  own  bare  word,  and 
that  1  quote  my  authors,  who  are  my  warrantees, 
as  I  have  done  in  all  my  histories,  I  believe  myself 
to  stand  exempted  from  any  just  reproaches,  which 
can  be  fastened  on  me  for  my  writing. 

On  which  subject  I  think  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  if,  instead  of  examining  matters  of  fact,  and  in- 
quiring whether  they  are  truly  or  falsely  represented, 
that  consideration  be  laid  aside,  and  the  question 
taken  up,  whether  such  or  such  actions  were  good 
or  bad,  and  matter  of  right  pleaded,  whether  they  de- 
served to  be  condemned  or  praised  ;  it  would  be  but 
loss  of  time  in  unprofitable  discourses,  in  which  an 
historian  is  no  way  concerned.  For  in  conclusion,  he 
is  only  answerable  for  such  things  as  he  repcA'ts,  on 
the  credit  of  those  from  whom  he  had  them  ;  tak- 
ing from  each  of  them  some  particulars,  of  which 
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the  rest  are  silent,  and  compiling  out  of  all  of  them 
a  new  body  of  history,  which  is  of  a  quite  different 
mould  and  fashion  from  any  of  the  authors  who 
hare  written  before  him. 

And  it  is  this  in  which  consists  a  great  part  of 
the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  these  kinds  of  works, 
and  which  produces  this  effect ;  that,  keeping  al- 
ways in  the  most  exact  limits  of  truth,  yet  an  au- 
thor may  lawfully  pretend  to  the  glory  of  the  in- 
vention; having  the  satisfaction  of  setting  forth  a 
new  history,  though,  writing  only  the  passages  of  a 
former  age,  he  can  relate  almost  nothing  but  what 
has  been  written  formerly,  either  in  printed  books, 
or  manuscripts ;  which,  though  kept  up  in  private, 
and  little  known,  are  notwithstanding,  not  the  work 
of  him  who  writes  the  history. 

As  to  what  remains,  none  ought  to  wonder  that 
I  make  but  one  single  volume  on  this  subject, 
though  the  matter  of  it  is  of  vast  extent.  I  take 
not  upon  me  to  tell  all  that  has  been  done,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  League,  in  all  the  provinces,  nor  to 
describe  all  the  sieges ;  the  taking  and  surprising 
of  so  many  places,  which  were  sometimes  tor  the 
king,  and  at  other  times  for  the  League ;  or  all  those 

C  skirmishes,  which  have  drawn,<if  I  may  have 
y  so  to  express  myself)  such  deluges  of  blood 

from  the  veins  of  France.  All  these  particulars 
ought  to  be  the  ingredients  of  the  general  history 
of  this  nation,  under  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Hen- 
ries, which  may  be  read  in  many  famous  historians.; 
and  principally  in  the  last  tome  of  the  late  Monsieur 
de  Mezcray,  who  has  surpassed  himself  in  that  part 
of  his  great  work. 

I  confine  my  undertaking  within  the  compass  of 
what  is  moat  essential  in  the  particular  history  of 
the  League,  and  have  only  applied  myself  to  the 
discovery  of  its  true  origin,   to  unriddle  its  iu- 
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trigues  and  artifices^  and  find  out  the  most  fecret 
motivoii  by  which  the  heads  of  that  conspiracy 
have  acted^  to  which  the  ma^tnificent  title  of  the 
Holy  Union  has  been  given  with  so  much  injustice; 
andi  in  consequence  of  this^  to  make  an  exact  des- 
cription of  the  principal  actions^  and  the  greatest 
and  most  signal  events,  which  decided  the  fortune 
of  the  League ;  and  this,  in  short,  is  the  model  of 
my  work. 

As  for  the  end  which  I  proposed  to  myself  in 
conceiving  it,  I  may  boldly  say,  that  it  was  to  give 
a  plain  understanding  to  all  such  as  shall  read  this 
history,  that  all  sorts  of  associations  which  are  form- 
cd  against  lawful  sovereigns,  particularly  when  the 
conspirators  endeavour  to  disguise  them  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  religion  and  piety,  as  did  the 
Huguenots  and  Leaguers,  are  at  all  times  most  cri- 
minal in  the  sight  of  God,  and  most  commonly  of 
unhappv  and  ^tal  consequence  to  those,  who  are 
either  tlie  authors  or  accomplices  of  the  crime^ 
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If  I  intended  to  follow  the  example  of  Livy,  the 
prince  of  Latin  historiansi  who  never  suffers  a  pro- 
digy to  escape  him,  and  describes  it  perhaps  with 
as  much  superstition  as  exactnessi  I  should  here 
make  long  narrations  how  the  sun  was  obscured  on 
the  sudden,  without  the  interposition  of  any  cloud 
appearing  in  the  sky,  with  a  flaming  sword  shooting 
out  from  the  centre  of  the  body ;  palpable  darkness, 
like  that  of  the  Egyptians  at  noon-day  ;  extraordi- 
nary tempests,  earthquakes,  fiery  phantasms  in  the 
air,  and  an  hundred  other  prodigies,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  produced  and  seen  in  this  unhappy 
year  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
€ight,  and  which  were  fancied  to  be  so  maiiy  omi- 
nous presages  of  those  horrible  disorders  that  en- 
sued in  it. 

But  because  I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  much 
credit  ought  to  be  given  to  those  sorts  of  signs. 
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which  arc  commonly  the  effects  of  natural  causef, 
though  very  often  unknown  to  us;  nor  to  the  pre- 
dictionH  of  astrologers,  some  of  which  verily  believ- 
ed they  had  found  in  the  stars  that  this  vear 
should  be  the  conclusion  of  the  world,  I  will  on- 
ly say,  that  the  most  sure  presage  of  so  many  mis- 
fortunes then  impending,  was  the  minds  of  men 
too  much  exasperated  on  both  sides  to  live  in  peace 
with  each  other ;  and  not  rather  to  be  searching 
out  for  means  of  making  sure  of  those  whom  they 
suspected,  and  disposing  of  them  according  to 
their  jealousies.  * 

In  order  to  tliis,  the  Uuke  of  Guise,  after  he  had 
made  an  end  of  ruining  the  county  of  Montbelliard, 
took  his  way  to  Nancy,  whither  he  had  invited  all 
the  princes  of  his  house  to  assemble  in  the  month 
of  January,  there  to  take  their  resolutions  in  refe* 
rence  to  the  present  condition  of  affairs ;  and  of 
that  happy  success  wfiich  they  had  in  the  war 
against  the  Key  ters.    Some  of  them  there  were,  as 
it  is  reported,  so  swollen  with  that  victory,  and  so 
blinded  with  their  prosperity,  that  they  proposed, 
in  this  conference,  the  most  dangerous  andf  most 
violent  expedients ;  to  which  the  Duke  of  Lorraine^ 
a  moderate  and  wary  prince,  would  by  no  means 
listen.     Howsoever  it  were,  (for  I  find  nothing  ta 
confirm  these  relations,  not  even  in  the  memoirB^ 
of  their  greatest  enemies,  who  have  written  most 
exactly  of  that  assembly),  it  is  most  undoubted,, 
that  if  they  proceeded  not  sa  far  as  to  those  terri- 
ble extremities,  yet  what  was  then  concluded,  pass* 
ed  in  the  world  for  a  most  unjust  and  unlawful 
undertaking,  and  was  eondemned  by  all  those  who 
were  not  blindly  devoted  to  the  League. 

It  was,  that  a  request  should  be  presented  to  the 
king,  containing  articles,  which,  under  the  ordinary 
pretence  of  their  desire  to  preserve  in  France  the 
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Catholtc  feligion,  tended  manifestly  to  despoil  hitn 
of  his  authority  and  power,  and  to  invest  the  he^ds 
of  the  League  in  both.  For  those  scandalous  arti-< 
clea  bore  this  substance  in  them,  that,  for  the  ser- 
yice  of  God,  and  the  maintenance  and  security  of 
leligion,  the  king  should  not  only  be  most  humbly 

fetitioned,  but  also  summoned,  to  establish  the  Holy 
nquisition  in  his  realm  ;  to  cause  the  council  of 
Trent  to  be  there  published,  suspending  neverthe-^ 
less  that  article  which  revokes  the  exemption  pre- 
tended by  some  chapters  and  abbeys  against  the 
bishops ;  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  to  cause  the  goods  both  of  them  and  of 
their  associates  to  be  sold,  with  which  to  defray 
the  charges  of  that  war,  and  to  pay  the  debts  in 
which  the  heads  of  the  League  had  been  constrain- 
ed to  involve  themselves  for  the  prosecution  of  it ; 
to  refuse  quarter  to  all  prisoners  who  should  be 
taken  in  that  war,  unless  upon  condition  of  paying 
the  full  value  of  their  goods,  and  giving  caution  of 
living  afterwards  like  good  Catholics. 

Behold  here  a  most  specious  appearance  of  zeal 
for  religion ;  but,  in  the  next  prace,  observe  the 
venom  which  lies  hidden  under  all  these  fair  pre- 
tences: That  the  king  shall  unite  himsel^more  cor- 
dially, and  more  openly  than  before,  to  this  holy 
League^  thereby  to  keep  exactlyall  its  laws,towhicli 
men  are  obliged  by  this  the  most  solemn  and  most  in« 
violable  of  all  oaths :  That,  besides  the  forces  which 
he  shall  be  obliged  to  set  on  foot  to  wag^  that  war 
sgainstthe  Huguenots,  he  shall  maintain  an  army  on 
the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,  to  oppose  the  German  Pro- 
testants, if  they  should  determine  once  again  toenter 
France :  That,  besides  those  places  which  the  Lea- 
guers already  held  for  their  security,  there  should  be 
delivered  to  them  other  towns  of  more  importance, 
which  should  be  specified  to  him,  where  they  might 
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establish  for  governors  those  of  their  heads  which 
they  shall  name»  with  power  of  introducing  such 
garrisons,  and  making  such  fortifications,  as  they 
shall  think  fit,  at  the  charges  of  the  provinces  in 
which  they  are  situate :  And,  in  conclusion,  to  se- 
cure them,  that  they  shall  be  no  more  hindered,  as 
till  this  present  they  have  always  been,  in  the  exe^ 
cuting  of  those  things  which  have  been  promised 
them  for  the  safety  of  religion,  his  Majesty  shall 
displace  from  his  council,  and  from  the  court,  and 
shall  deprive  of  their  governments  and  offices,  those 
who  shall  be  named  to  him  as  patrons  of  heretics^ 
and  enemies  to  religion  and  the  state* 

These  were  those  extravagant  demands  which 
began  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  good  Catholics, 
who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  innocently  se- 
duced by  the  appearances  of  true  zeal,  which  being 
little  illuminated,  was  not  "  according  to  know- 
ledge,** as  the  apostle  speaks.  For  they  now  more 
clearly  saw  into  some  of  those  articles ;  that  the 
League  to  engage  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spaia 
in  their  interests,  would  be  content  to  abandon 
those  privileges  and  liberties  which  our  ancestors 
have  always  maintained  with  so  much  vigotar  and 
resolution^  and  to  subject  to  the  yoke  of  a  Spanish 
inquisition,  the  French,  who  have  never  been  able 
to  undergo  it.  And  in  others  of  them,  that  they 
designed  to  bereave  the  king  of  all  the  solid  and 
essential  parts  of  royalty,  to  leave  him  only  the 
shadow  and  appearance  of  k,  and  afterwards  to  dis- 
pose even  of  his  person,  as  the  heads  of  their  party 
should  think  fit. 

And  accordingly  when  the  request  was  presented 
to  the  king  on  the  part  of  the  associated  :princes, 
and  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  whose  simplicity  and 
whose  name  they  abused,  and  made  it  a  cloak  to 
their  ambition,  he  conceived  an  extreme  indignap 
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tion  against  it,  ^hich  immediately  appeared  in  his 
eyes  and  countenance.  Yet  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary at  that  time  to  dissemble,  not  finding  himself 
then  in  a  condition  of  returning  such  an  answer  to 
it,  as  was  becoming  a  king  justly  provoked  against 
his  subjects,  who  stood  on  terms  with  him  like 
lords  and  masters.  For  which  reason,^  and  withal 
to  gain  farther  time,  he  contented  himself  to  say, 
that  he  would  examine  those  articles  in  his  council, 
in  order  to  his  answer ;  which  should  be  in  such 
sort,  that  all  good  Catholics  should  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied. 

But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
took  not  fair  words  for  payment,  well  understand- 
ing the  king's  design,  and  resolving  not  to  give  the 
Duke  of  Espernon  the  leisure  to  conjure  down  that 
tempest  which  was  raised  against  him,  and  to  in- 
fuse into  his  master  those  vigorous  resolutions 
which  were  necessary  for  him  to  take,  pressed  the 
king  continually  to  give  a  precise  answer  to  every 
particular  in  those  articles.  For  he  doubted  not, 
that,  in  case  it  proved  favourable,  he  should  engross 
all  power  in  himself  j  and  if  it  were  otherwise,  that 
it  would  be  thought  the  king  resolved  to  maintain 
the  Huguenots,  and  that  by  consequence  the  Ca- 
tholics would  enter  into  a  war  against  him. 

On  which  considerations,  being  then  retired  into 
his  government  of  Champaigne,  to  which  place  he 
went  after  the  conference  at  Nancy,  he  plied  the 
king  incessantly  with  messages  si^nt  by  gentlemen, 
ondafter  another,  to  urge  him  to  a  speedy  and  punc- 
tual answer.  And  this  he  did  with  the  more  ea- 
fferness  and  importunity,  because,  on  the  one  side, 
he  found  himself  more  powerful  than  ever,  having 
a  great  part  of  the  gentry,  and  almost  all  the  peo- 
ple, and  especially  tlie  Parisians,  for  him  ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  be  observed  the  party  of  the  Hugue« 
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person 

all  others  the  most  strictly  tied  to  their  religion^ 
and  on  whom  they  more  relied  than  any  man,  not 
excepting  the  King  of  Navarre  himself. 

lie  deceased  on  the  ^th  of  March,  at  St  Jean  de 
Angely,  of  an  exceeding  violent  distemper,  with 
which  he  was  suddenly  seized  one  evening  afler 
fluppcr,  and  which  carried  him  off  in  two  days  timer 
The  sixteen,  with  infamous  baseness,  made  a  great 
rejoicing  for  it;  and  their  preachers  failed  not  to 
roar  out  in  their  sermons,  that  it  was  the  eitect  of 
the  excommunication  with  which  he  had  been 
thunderstruck  by  Pope  Sixtus.  ])ut  besides  that 
the  King  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  struck  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  bull,  had  his  health  never  the^ 
worse  for  it,  the  king,  to  whom  that  poor  creature 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  had  been  telling  the  same 
story,  and  making  wonderful  exclamations  in  rela- 
ting it,  answered  him  with  a  smile,  that  it  might 
\cry  well  be  the  occasion  of  his  death,  but  withal 
there  was  something  else  which  helped  him  on  his 
journey.  And  truly  the  matter  was  put  beyond  all 
doubt,  after  the  attestation  of  four  physicians,  and 
of  two  master  chirurgeons,  who  deposed  upon  their 
oaths,  that  they  had  manifestly  seen,  in  almost  all 
the  parts  of  his  body,  all  the  most  evident  signs 
and  efTects  of  a  caustic  poison,  burning  and  ulcerat- 
ing. A  most  execrable  action,  which  could  not 
be  too  rigorously  punished;  and  yet  the  laws* in- 
flicted what  was  possible  on  the  person  of  one  of 
his  domestic  sei;vants,  who  was  drawn  in  pieces  by 
four  horses  in  the  place  oi*  St  Jean  de  Angely. 

As  to  the  rest,  he  was  a  prince,  who,  excepting 
only  his  obstinate  adhering  to  a  religion  in  which 
he  WM  born,  and  whose  falsehood  he  might  have 
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known  in  time,  if  he  had  not  been  too  much  pre- 
possessed, had,  at  the  age  of  five-and-thirty  years, 
at  which  he  died,  all  the  perfections  which  can 
meet  together  in  one  man,  to  render  him  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  accomplished  persons  in  the 
world  i  if  at  least  there  might  not  possibly  be  dis- 
cerned in  his  carriage  and  customs  some  of  those 
little  failings,  from  which  the  most  wise  are  not 
exempted,  and  which  may  easily  be  pardoned,, 
without  lessening  the  esteem  which  we  have  for 
them.  And  if  fortune,  which  is  not  always  propi- 
tious to  merit,  was  not  favourable  to  him  on  some 
occasions,  wherein  he  had  need  of  her  assistance, 
.  yet  in  this  she  was  his  friend,  that  she  gave  him 
the  greater  opportunity  of  shewing  his  invincible 
courage  in  his  adversities,  in  which  he  raised  him- 
self infinitely  above  her,  by  the  vigour  and  great- 
ness of  his  soul. 

Accordingly,  the  death  of  this  great  prince  was 
lamented,  not  only  by  those  of  his  own  party,  who 
loved  him  passionately,  but  also  by  the  Catholics, 
and  even  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  himself;  who, 
head  as  he  was  of  an  infamous  and  wicked  faction, 
which  he  made  subservient  to  his  ends,  had  of  his 
own  stock,  and  the  excellency  of  his  nature,  which 
was  infinitely  noble,  all  the  generosity  which  is  re- 
quisite to  love  and  respect  virtue,  even  in  the  per- 
son of  his  greatest  and  most  formidable  enemy. 

All  which  notwithstanding,  he  was  content  to 
makewljat  advantage  he  could  of  so  lamentable  an 
accident,  towards  the  compassing  of  his  designs : 
And  as  be  observed,  not  only  by  this,  but  by  a  mul- 
titude of  concomitant  accidents  and  misfortunes, 
that  the  Huguenot  party  decreased  in  strength  and 
reputation,  and  his  own  grew  more  bold  and  un- 
dertaking, he  set  himself  more  vigorously  to  push 
hit  fortunei  and  to  demand  an  entire  satisfaction  to 
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all  the  articles  of  his  request ;  which  had  so  puffed 
up  the  spirits  of  the  sixteen,  that  they  forgot  all 
manner  of  moderation,  and  grew  daily  more  and 
more  insupportable.  It  happened  also  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  king  received  several  advertisementa 
of  the  resolution  which  had  been  taken  in  theic 
council  to  seize  his  person,  and  to  enclose  him  in  m 
monastery.  And  the  same  lieutenant  of  the  jpro- 
vostship  of  the  Isle  of  Paris,  Nicholas  PouiaiOp 
who  had  formerly  discovered  the  like  conspiracy^ 
to  which  belief  was  not  given,  told  him  so  many 
particular  circumstances  in  relation  to  this,  that 
though  he  was  very  diffident  of  that  double-dealing 
man,  whose  integrity  he  much  suspected,  yet  bui 
evidence  concurring  with  the  extreme  insolence  ci 
the  sixteen,  which  rendered  his  report  more  credi- 
ble, could  not  but  leave  a  strong  impression  on  hig 
soul ;  insomuch,  that  at  last  following  the  counsel 
of  those  who  had  so  long  advised  him  to  employ 
his  power  and  justice  against  those  mutineers,  he 
took  up  a  resolution,  once  for  all,  to  take  that  thorn 
out  of  his  side,  to  reduce  Paris  into  that  state  of 
submission  and  obedience  which  belongs  to  sub- 
jects; and  to  extinguish  the  faction  of  sixteen,  by 
the  exemplary  chastisement  of  the  most  seditious 
amongst  them. 

The  preparations  which  of  necessity  he  was  t# 
make  to  secure  the  success  of  this  undertaking;  the 
three  thousand  Swissers,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
quartered  at  Lagny ;  the  companies  of  guards,  which 
were  reinforced  ;  the  troops  which  were  sent  'him 
from  the  Duke  of  Espernon,  who  was  gone  into 
his  government  of  Normandy;  and  all  the  passages 
of  the  river,  both  above  Paris  and  below  it,  being 
possessed  by  him, — were  so  many  alarms  to  those 
mutineers,  who,  believing  themselves  already  lost, 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Duke  of  Uuisew 
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That  prince,  who  had  advanced  from  Rheims  as  far 
as  Soissons,  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Autnale,  his 
cousini  who  met  with  trouble  and  resistance  in  his 
government  of  Picardy,  satisfied  himself  at  first 
with  sending  them  some  of  his  most  experienced 
captains,  to  regulate  and  manage  their  militia  in 
case  of  need.  But  some  few  days  after,  finding 
himself  still  pressed  more  eagerly  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  those  people,  who  were  now  driven  to  des- 
pair, and  believing  that  this  foundation  of  the 
League,  on  which  he  had  built  his  hopes,  being 
once  shaken,  he  himself  must  perish  under  its  ruins, 
(for  that  being  destroyed,  the  next  dedign  was  cer- 
tainly to  fall  on  him,  who  was  the  head  and  pro- 
tector of  it;)  he  gave  immediate  notice  to  his 
friends  and  creatures  to  get  into  Paris,  one  after 
another,  at  several  gates,  and  ordered  some  to  as- 
sure the  sixteen  in  his  name,  that  he  would  sud- 
denly be  there  in  person,  to  live  and  die  with  them. 

The  king,  who  was  advertised  of  this  resolution, 
and  who  was  under  great  apprehensions  of  his  com- 
ing, lest  his  presence  might  hinder  the  execution 
of  his  enterprise,  and  arm  with  a  word  speaking 
that  great  city,  which  was  entirely  at  his  devotion, 
sent  the  President  de  Bellievre,  a  man  of  great  au- 
thority and  known  prudence,  to  tell  the  duke  from 
him,  that,  in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  and  just 
apprehension  which  he  had  that  his  coming  would 
produce  great  troubles  in  Paris,  he  thought  good 
he  should  not  come  till  he  received  new  orders 
from  him,  for  otherwise  he  would  render  himself 
guilty  of  all  those  disorders  which  might  thence 
ensue. 

To  this  the  duke,  who  was  never  to  be  beaten 
off  from  any  resolution  which  he  had  once  taken, 
answered  calmly,  but  in  doubtful  terms,  that  he 
was  ready  to  obey  the  king ;  that  he  had  never  in- 
tended to  go  to  Paris,  but  in  the  condition  of  a 
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private  man,  and  without  a  train ;  that  he  desired 
to  justify  himself  from  those  aspersions  with  which 
he  knew  his  enemies  had  basely  charged  him  in  his 
absence  ;  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  there  was  a 
design  on  foot  to  oppress  the  good  Catholics,  whose 
protector  he  had  declared  himself;  and  that  he 
humbly  besought  his  Majesty  to  give  him  some 
security  against  so  just  an  apprehension.  Bellievrei 
who  well  knew  that  the  king  would  stick  at  no 
manner  of  verbal  satisfaction,  in  case  that  would 
prove  sufficient  to  break  his  journey,  promised  he 
should  have  all  tlie  security  he  could  possibly  de- 
sire. In  effect,  the  king  was  fully  resolved  to  have 
given  him  all  manner  of  assurances ;  but,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  this  was  not  done  at  the  same  time 
it  was  determined ;  insomuch  that,  without  more 
delay,  he  got  on  horseback,  and,  crossing  the  coun« 
try  out  of  the  common  roads,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  messengers  which  he  knew  would  be  sent  with 
new  orders  to  him,  entered  Paris  on  Monday  the 
9th  of  May,  with  eight  more  in  his  company,  just 
about  noon,  by  the  gate  of  St  Denis. 

It  may  be  said  in  one  sort  of  meaning,  that  this 
day  was  the  most  unfortunate,  and  yet  the  most 
glorious  of  all  his  life.  For  whether  it  were  that 
the  people,  who  were  made  to  believe  by  the  six- 
teen that  the  city  was  to  be  sacked,  were  adver* 
tised  by  them  of  his  arrival,  or  that  the  report  was 
spread  at  an  instant,  when  he  was  first  seen  to  ap- 
proach the  Fauxbourg,  it  is  most  certain  that  he 
had  no  sooner  passed  it,  but  the  whole  town  run- 
ning together  from  all  parts  of  it,  crowded  up 
the  street,  and  all  the  rest  through  which  he 
passed ;  the  windows  were  filled,  and  even  the  tiles 
of  houses ;  the  air  echoed  with  a  thousand  sorts  of' 
acclamations,  and  the  loud  cries  of  Vive  Guise  I  were 
repeated  with  far  higher  peals  than  had  been  for- 
merly of  Vive  le  Roif  !  for  those  loyal  shouts  were 
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grown  out  of  date«  and  the  League  in  a  manner  had 
abolished  them. 

There  was  a  kind  of  madness  in  this  tran8po;*t, 
or  rather  in  this  furious  torrent  of  their  joy,  which 
was  so  extravagant,  that  it  passed  even  to  idolatry. 
They  haled  and  tore  each  other  to  get  nearest  to  this 
prince;  those  who  were  borne  off  by  the  throng  to 
a  farther  distance,  stretched  out  their  arms  to  him, 
with  their  hands  clasped  over  their  heads ;  they 
thought  themselves  happy,  who  could  crowd  so 
near  as  to  touch  any  part  of  his  cloak  or  boots. 
Some  there  were  amongst  them  who  kneeled  to 
him,  when  he  was  passing  by ;  and  others  who,  when 
they  could  not  reach  him  with  their  hands,  endea- 
voured to  touch  him  with  their  chaplets,  which 
they  kissed  when  they  had  received  that  honour,  as 
the  custom  is  in  adoration  at  the  shrines  of  saints. 
Athousand  praises  were  given  him,  and  a  thousand 
blessings^  Ho  was  called  aloud  the  pillar  of  the 
church,  the  prop  of  faith,  the  protector  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, the  saviour  of  Paris ;  and  from  all  the  win- 
dows there*  fell  upon  him  a  shower  of  flowers  and 
of  greens^  with  redoubled  acclamations  of  Vive 
Guise  ! 

To  conclude,  no  imaginable  demonstrations  and 
testimonies  of  love,  honour,  and  veneration,  but 
were  shewn  to  the  height  at  this  tumultuous  entry, 
by  that  sudden  overflow  of  joy,  and  that  wonder- 
ful dilatation  of  hearts  and  anections,  which  was 
to  him  a  sort  of  triumph,  more  pleasing  than  any 
of  the  Caesars.  Accordingly  he  enjoyed  the  full 
gust  of  it,  with  all  the  satisfaction  oi  extreme  plea- 
sure ;  passing  on  horseback  very  leisurely  through 
thatinnnite  press  of  people,  bare-headed,  beholding 
'them  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  with  that 
courteous  and  engaging  air,  which  was  so  natural  to 
him ;  saluting  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  bowing 
to  those  below  in  the  streets,  and  to  those  above  in 
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the  windows,  not  neglecting  the  very  meanest, 
holding  out  his  hand  to  tlie  nearest,  and  casting 
his  obliging  glances  on  the  more  remote,  he  passed 
in  this  manner  to  the  queen-mother's  palace,  near 
St  Eufttache,  where  he  alighted,  and  from  thence 
to  the  louvre,  following  her  on  foot,  who  had  ta- 
ken her  chair  to  conduct  him  to  the  king,  and  was 
witness  to  those  incredible  transports  of  public  joy^ 
and  acclamations  of  that  innumerable  herd  of  peo- 
ple, which  beat  her  ears  incessantly  with  the  name 
of  Guise,  bellowed  from  more  than  an  hundred 
thousand  mouths. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king,  who  had  heard,  witk 
infinite  rage,  of  this  sudden  arrival  of  the  duke,  was 
shut  up  in  his  closet,  where  he  was  in  consultatios 
on  that  prince's  life  or  death  ;  who  had  been  mo 
blindly  rash  as  to  precipitate  himself^  in  his  single 

[)erson,  ,into  inevitable  danger,  from  whence  only 
lis  good  fortune  (of  which  he  was  not  master)  could 
deliver  him.  Some  there  were,  and  amongst  others 
the  Abbot  d'Klbetic,  and  Colonel  Alphonso  d'Or- 
nano,  with  the  mosl  resolute  of  those  Gascons  whom 
the  J>uke  of  Espernon  had  placed  amongst  the  five- 
and-forty,  to  be  always  near  the  king's  person,  who 
counselled  that  irresolute  and  wavering  prince  to 
dispatch  him  on  the  spot,  having  so  fair  a  pretence^ 
and  the  means  so  ready  in  his  hand,  to  punish  a 
rebellious  subject;  who,  in  opposition  to  his  ex- 
press orders,  had  audaciously  presumed  to  come  to 
Paris,  as  it  were  on  purpose  to  let  him  know  that 
he  was  absolute  master  of  it.  The  rest  more  mo- 
derate, and  amongst  them  the  Chancellor  de  Cbi- 
vcrny,  and  the  Sicurs  deliellicvre,  de  la  Guiche,  and 
de  Villequier,  governor  of  l^aris,  dissuaded  him  from 
that  attempt,  laying  before  him,  besides  the  dan^per- 
ouH  consequences  which  this  terrible  action  might 
produce  in  such  a  juncture,  that  it  always  concerned 
him,  both  for  his  reputation,  and  for  the  mainte- 
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oancft  of  the  most  inviolable  laws  of  natural  equity^ 
before  he  passed  to  extremities,  to  hear  a  man  who 
came  to  put  himself  so  freely  into  the  hands  of  his 
kiD^»  and  to  be  answerable  for  all  that  was  alleged 
against  him. 

While  these  things  were  in  debating,  and  the 
kiog  in  suspense  betwixt  his  anger  and  his  fear,  un- 
certain which  way  to  resolve,  the  duke  (who  had 
patted  through  the  French  guards  commanded  by 
Grillon,  who  loved  him  not,  and  through  the  Swis- 
Kn,  which  stood  ranked  on  both  sides  of  the  great 
staircase,  and  afterwards  had  traversed  the  hall 
and  the  antichamber  filled  with  people,  who  made 
DO  very  ceremonious  returns  to  his  salutations  and 
civilities),  entered  into  the  presence-chamber,  dis- 
guising a  sudden  fright  which  seized  him,  intrepid 
as  he  was,  with  the  best  face  he  could  set  upon  the 
matter,  which  yet  he  could  not  act  so  well,  but  that 
it  was  easy  to  discern,  through  that  affectation  of 
bravery,  that  he  could  have  been  well  contented  to 
have  been  in  some  other  place,  and  not  to  have 
engaged  himself  so  far,  especially  when  a  certain 
priocess  whispered  him  in  the  ear  tojiave  a  care  of 
iiiinself,  and  that  his  life  and  death  were  under  con- 
sideration in  the  closet.  Yet  immediately  afler,  as 
Us  courage  was  usually  raised  at  the  sight  of  the 
greatest  dangers,  he  resumed  his  wonted  boldness, 
and  was  not  able  to  hinder  himself,  .perhaps  by  a 
sudden  motion  purely  natural,  and  arising  from  the 
znagnanimity  or  his  heart,  from  laying  his  hand  on 
the  pommel  of  his  sword,  without  his  own  perceiv- 
ing It,  and  from  stepping  hastily  two  or  three  paces 
forward,  with  a  haugtity  walk,  as  if  he  were  putting 
hiooaelf  into  a  posture  of  selling  his  life  as  dear  as 
he  was  able  to  his  enemies.  But  the  kine  at  that 
ioatant  coming  out  of  the  closet  with  Belnevre,  he 
changed  posture  suddenly,  made  a  low  reverence, 
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and  threw  himself  almost  at  his  feet;  protesting  t<^ 
him,  that  not  believing  his  presence  ought  to  be 
displeasing  to  him,  he  was  come  to  bring  him  his 
headi  and  fully  to  justify  his  carriage  against  the 
calumnies  of  his  enemies  ;  and  withal  to  assure  hb^ 
majesty,  that  he  had  not  a  more  faithful  servant 
than  himself.  But  the  king  demanding,  in  a  grave 
and  serious  tone  of  voice,  who  had  bid  him  eome^ 
«nd  if  he  had  not  received  an  express  prohibitioa 
from  him?  the  business  was  then  brought  to  a 
scanning,  and  some  little  contest  there  waa  betwixt 
him  and  Bellievre,  the  last  maintaining  that  he  had 
delivered  him  the  king's  commands,  and  the  former^ 
instead  of  answer,  asking  him  if  he  had  not  engii^;ed 
himself  to  return,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  Soissons^ 
which  he  had  not  done,  and  protesting  that  he  had 
never  received  those  letters  which  Bellievre  jcisti» 
fied  he  had  written  to  him. 

Then  the  queen,  who,  though  she  seemed  to  be 
in  much  affliction  for  the  duke's  arrival,  yet  held  a 
private  correspondence  with  him,  broke  off  the  dis- 
course, and,  taking  aside  the  king  her  son^  she  mfr* 
naged  his  mind  so  dexterously,  that,  whether  she 
made  him  apprehend  a  general  revolt  of  Paris^ 
which  she  had  seen  so  openly  to  own  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  or  whether  he  himself  were  mollified  by  the 
submissive  humble  way  of  speaking  which  that 
prince  liad  used,  he  contented  himself  fot  that  time 
to  tell  him,  that  his  innocence,  which  he  was  so  de» 
sirous  to  prove,  would  be  more  manifest  if  his  pre* 
sence  should  cause  no  stirs  in  Paris ;  and  thereupon 
he  sat  down  to  table,  remitting  till  the  afternoon 
what  he  had  farther  to  say  to  him,  and  appointing 
the  queen's  garden  for  the  place.  Then  tne  duke 
bowing  very  low,  retired,  without  being  accompani- 
ed by  any  of  the  king's  servantS|.but  aa  well  attend- 
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ed  by  all  the  town,  to  the  Hotel  de  Guise,  as  he 
hid  been  from  the  gate  of  St  Denis  to  the  Louvre. 

When  he  had  made  reflection  on  the  danger  into 
which  he  had  so  rashly  thrown  himself,  and  which 
sow  appeared  more  formidable,  by  considering  it 
titb  cooler  thoughts,  than  he  could  possibly  in 
that  agitation  of  spirits,  and  that  anxiety  wherein 
he  was  in  spite  of  all  his  courage,  when  he  found 
himself  so  far  engaged  {  he  resolved  he  would  ne- 
ver hazard  his  life  in  that  sort  again,  and  took  such 
order  concerning  it,  that  from  the  next  day,  and  so 
iMwardt  he  had  in  his  palace  four  hundred  gentle* 
Den,  who,  assembling  there  from  all  parts  of  Paris, 
iccording  to  his  orders,  never  afterwards  abandoned 
him.  Neither  would  he  adventure  to  go  that  af- 
ternoon to  the  queen's  garden,  but  well  accompa- 
nied by  the  bravest  of  his  officers,  amongst  whom 
Captain  St  Paul,  seeing  that  afler  his  master  was 
entered,  he  who  kept  the  door  was  going  to  shut  it 
on  him,  thrust  him  back  roughly,  and  entered  by 
force,  followed  by  his  companions,  protesting  and 
•wearing,  that  if  the  game  was  there  to  be  played^ 
he  was  resolved  to  have  his  stake  in  it. 

So  that  if  the  king  had  designed  to  have  him 
murdered  in  that  garden,  which  I  believe  not, 
though  some  have  written  it,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  presence  of  those  brave  men,  who  were  fully 
resolved  to  defend  their  master,  that  of  the  queen, 
who  made  the  third  in  this  interview,  the  daring 
coontenance  of  the  duke,  who  from  time  to  time 
was  casting  his  eyes  towards  his  sword,  and  to  sum 
npallt  that  infinite  multitude  of  Parisians  which  en- 
compassed the  queen's  palace,  and  many  of  which 
were  sot  upon  the  walls,  had  hindered  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  purpose. 

For  that  which  passed  betwixt  them  at  this  con- 
ferencey  since  I  find  nothing  of  it  in  the  most  exact 
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tnemoini  of  those  times,  I  shall  not  offer  to  relate  it| 
asDavila  has  done  by  a  certain  poetical  license  whicfa 
he  and  some  other  historians  have  used,  to  make 
men  think  and  speak,  without  their  leave,  wbatevei 
they  please  to  put  into  their  thoughts  and  mouths 
What  I  can  deliver  for  undoubted  truth  is  this,  thai 
there  was  nothing  concluded  at  this  interview ;  aac 
that  the  king,  who  had  resolved  beforehand  to  cbas 
tise  the  most  seditious  of  the  sixteen,  and  to  maki 
himself  master  of  Paris,  after  a  long  consultatioi 
taken  by  night,  with  those  in  whom  he  most  con 
fided,'  continued  firm  to  the  same  resolution,  am 
set  up  his  rest  to  stand  by  it,  in  ^)ite  of  the  arriva 
of  the  duke. 

With  this  determination,  he  sent  the  next  mominf 
for  the  prevost  of  the  merchants,  and  the  sheriffii 
and  commanded  them,  in  company  of  the  lords  ]> 
Villeauier  and  Francis  d'O.  to  make  an  exact  searcl 
for  all  those  strangers  who  were  come  to  Paris  son* 
few  days  since,,  without  any  urgent  occasion  to  cal 
them  thither,  and  to  cause  them  forthwith  to  dc 
part  the  town,  without  respect  of  persons.  Thi 
was  a  manifest  endeavour  to  weaken  the  Duke  e 
Guise  i  to  reduce  him  to  those  seven  or  eight  gen 
tlemen  who  attended  him  into  Paris ;  and  consc 
quently  to  give  him  occasion  of  believing,  that  afte 
they  had  rid  themselves  of  the  others,  they  wool* 
attack  him. 

Perhaps  the  design  was  so  laid,  as  some  have  cos 
jectured  with  probability  enough  ;  but  if  this  wer 
really  their  intention,  there  are  others  who  believi 
that,  according;  to  the  advice  which  was  given  b 
the  abbot  of  Elbene,  they  had  done  more  wisely  t 
have  begun  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  when  the 
had  him  single,  and  at  their  mercy,  coopt  up  in  th 
Louvre :  and  they  ground  this  opinion  on  the  mean 
ing  of  that  abbot's  words,  who  quoted  the  scri{ 
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ture  to  this  purpose,  **  It  is  written,  I  will  strike 
the  shephera,  aud  the  flock  shall  be  scattered/' 
However  it  was  intended,  the  Parisians  immediate- 
ly took  the  alarm,  perceiving  clearly  that  those 
ttraoffers  who  were  to  be  sent  out  of  the  city,  were 
no  ouers  but  those  very  men  whom  the  Duke  of 
Guiie  had  conveyed  into  the  town  for  their  defence, 
and  for  bis  own.  Insomuch  that  when  they  went 
about  to  execute  that  order,  and  to  search  their 
bouses,  every  one  opposed  them ;  and  the  citizens 
set  themselves  with  so  much  obstinacy  to  conceal 
their  lodgers,  that  the  deputies  and  commissaries, 
fearinff  a  general  insurrection  through  all  the  quar- 
ters, durst  proceed  no  farther.  And  in  the  mean 
time,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  the  soul  that 
actuated  this  great  body,  forbore  not  going  to  the 
Louvre,  but  well  accompanied ;  and  the  very  even* 
ing  before  the  barricades  he  presented  the  napkin 
to  the  king. 

But,  as  after  the  flashes  of  the  lightning,  and  the 
rattling  of  the  thunder,  comes  a  furious  tempest  and 
lays  waste  the  field ;  so  after  those  mutual  fears 
and  jealousies,  those  nightly  meetings,  those  mur- 
murs and  menaces,  and  those  preparations  which 
were  made  on  both  sides  with  so  much  tumult, 
either  for  assaulting  or  for  defence,  they  came  to 
the  fatal  day  of  the  barricadoes,  which  was  follow- 
ed by  that  horrible  deluge  of  misfortunes  with 
which  all  France  was  overflowed. 

For  at  last  the  king,  more  incensed  than  ever  by 
the  resistance  which  was  made  to  his  orders,  and 
fully  resolved  to  make  himself  be  obeyed  one  way 
or  other,  caused  the  French  guards  to  enter  Paris, 
with  some  other  companies,  and  the  Swissers,  which 
in  all  made  up  six  thousand  men :  this  was  done 
en  Thursday  the  twelflh  of  May,  just  at  day-break ; 
he  being  present  himself  to  receive  them  on  horse* 
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back^  at  the  gate  of  Saint  Honord.  And  after  hav- 
ing given  out  his  orders  to  their  officers,  to  post 
them  according  to  his  direction,  he  enjoined  tnem 
above  all  things,  to  be  no  ways  injurious  to  the  cU 
tizens,  but  only  to  repress  tne  insolence  of  such 
nrho  should  go  about  to  hinder  the  search  for  stran* 
gers :  after  ivhich  himself  retiring  to  the  Louvre, 
the  marshals  d'Aumont  and  Uiron,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  went  to  post  them  with  beat  of 
drum,  in  the  church-yard  or  8t  Innocent,  and  the 
adjoining  places,  on  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  on  that 
of  St  Michael,  on  the  Pont  Au  Change,  at  the  town- 
house,  at  the  Greve,  and  at  the  avenues  of  the  place 
Maubert. 

It  appeared  immediately  by  what  followed,  that 
this  was  in  eifect  to  give  the  signal  of  a  mutiny 
and  general  revolt  to  all  Iran's.  For  a  rumour  being 
spread,  that  the  king  had  determined  to  put  to 
death  a  great  number  of  the  principal  of  the  I^agne, 
and  a  list  being  also  forged  of  their  names  who 
were  to  be  executed,  and  shewn  openly  to  the  peo- 
pie,  the  citizens,  accordinp^  to  the  order  of  their  cap* 
tains  and  overseers  of  their  wards,  were  in  a  readi- 
ness to  put  themselves  into  a  posture  of  defence,  at 
the  least  motion  that  was  made.  For  which  rea- 
son, so  soon  as  thcv  heard  the  drums  and  fifes,  and 
that  they  beheld  the  Swissers  and  the  guards  ad- 
vancing through  the  street  of  Saint  Honored,  they 
doubted  not  but  the  report  which  was  noised  about 
by  the  sixteen  was  true ;  and  farther  believed,  (as 
they  had  been  also  assured),  that  the  town  would 
be  sacked,  and  exposed  to  pillage.  The  alarm  there- 
fore was  given  round  the  city :  they  began  by  shut- 
ting up  their  shops,  and  the  church-doors  on  that 
side  of  the  town  j  they  rang  the  tocsin  (or  alarm 
bell)  first  in  one  parish,  and  then  in  another;  and 
immediately  afterwards  through  all  Paris,  as  if  the 
whole  city  had  been  on  fire. 
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Then  the  citiizeb&  catne  out  in  arms^  A&der  this 
overseers  of  their  WardSi  and  their  captains,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Duke  6f  Guise,  who  had  tnin- 
gled  themselvei  amongst  them,  to  encourage  and 
to  marahal  them.  The.- Count  of  Brisaac,  Who  ha^ 
pUced  himself  at  the  quarter  of  the  university  to- 
wards the  place  Maubet-t,  (where  Cruci^,  one  of  the 
most  hob-headed  of  .the  sixteen,  caused  the  alarm 
to  be  sbudded)^  being  himself  encompassed  with  a 
multitude  of  students,  a  rabble  of  porters^  water- 
men^  and  handicraftsmien^  all  armed,  who  waited 
only  for  the  signal  to  assault  the  Swissers,  was  the 
first  who  ffave  orders  to  chain  the  streets^  to  unpave 
them,  and  erect  the  barricades,  with  great  logs  of 
timber,  and  barrels  filled  with  earth  and  dung,  at 
the  avenues  of  the  palace :  and  this  word  of  barrif> 
cades,  passing  in  a  moment  from  mouth  to  rooutlii 
from  the  university  into  the  city,  and  from  the  city 
into  the  town,  the  same  was  done  every  where,  arid 
that  with  such  exceeding  haste,  that  before  noon, 
these  barricades,  which  were  continued  from  street 
to  street,  kt  the  distaince  of  thirtv  paces  from  each 
other,  well  flanked  and  manned  with  musketeers^ 
were  advanced  within  fifty  paces  of  the  Louvre  ( 
insomuch  that  the  king's  soldiers  found  themselves 
so  encompassed  on  every  side,  that  they  could  nei^ 
ther  march  forward  nor  retreat,  nor  make  the  least 
oaotion,  without  exposing  themselves  unprofitably 
to  the  inevitable  danger  of  the  musket-shot,  (whica 
the  citizens  could  fire  upon  them,  without  missing, 
from  behind  their  barricades),  or  of  being  beaten 
down  with  a  tempest  of  stones,  which  came  pour- 
ing upon  their  heads  from  every  window. 

The  marshals  d' Aumont  and  Biron,  and  Villequier 
the  governor  of  Paris,  gained  little  by  crying  out  to 
the  citizens,  that  they  intended  them  no  harm,  for 
they  were  too  iiiuoli  enraged  to  give  them  the  hear^ 
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ing  i  and  were  possessed  with  a  belief  of  what  Bris- 
sac,  Bois  Daupnin,  and  the  other  creatures  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  had  told  them ;  who  roared  out,  on 
purpose  to  envenom  them  against  the  royalists,  that 
those  troops  which  were  entered  into  Paris  were 
sent  for  to  no  other  end,  than  to  make  a  general 
massacre  of  all  good  Catholics,  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Holy  Union,  and  to  give  up  to  the  sol- 
diers, their  houses,  their  money,  and  their  wives. 
Upon  this  the  musket-shot,  and  the  stones  from 
above,  were  redoubled  on  those  miserable  men,  and 
more  especially  upon  the  Swissers,  to  whom  the  d* 
tizens  were  most  inexorable. 

More  than  threescore  were  either  slain  or  dan- 
gerously hurt,  as  well  in  St  Innocent's  church-yard, 
as  below  on  the  place  Maubert,  without  giving 
quarter,  till  Brissac  (who  with  his  sword  in  his  haol 
was  continually  pushing  forward  the  barricades)  ar» 
riving  there,  and  beholding  those  poor  strangers^ 
who  cried  out  for  mercy,  with  clasped  hands,  and 
both  knees  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  testimony  of  their  being 
Catholics,  stopped  the  fury  of  the  citizens,  and  com* 
mandinff  them  to  cry  out  Vive  Guise/  which  ther 
did  as  loud  as  they  could  for  safeguard  of  their 
lives,  he  satisfied  himself  with  leading  them  dis* 
armed  and  prisoners  into  the  Boucherie  of  the  new 
market,  by  the  bridge  of  Ht  Michael,  which  he  had 
already  mastered. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  this  count  was  he, 
amongst  all  the  leaguers,  who  acted  with  the  most 
ardour  against  the  royalists  on  that  fatal  day ;  as 
being  infinitely  exasperated  because  the  king  had 
refused  him  the  admiralty,  and  refused  it  in  a  man- 
ner so  disobliging  as  to  say  openly,  he  was  a  man 
that  was  good  for  nothing  either  by  sea  or  land, 
accusing  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not 
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done  his  duty  in  the  battle  of  the  Azores,  vfhen 
the  navy  of  rhilippo  Strozzi  was  defeated  by  the 
marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  he  burned  inwardly  with 
desire  of  revenge.  And  when  he  saw  the  soldiers 
enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  barricades,  which  were 
of  his  raising,  and  the  Swissers  at  his  mercy,  it  is 
reported  that  he  cried  out,  as  insulting  on  the  king, 
with  a  bitter  scoff,  and  magnifying  himself  at  the 
same  time,  **  At  least  the  king  shall  understand  to- 
day, that  I  have  found  my  element ;  and  though  I 
am  good  for  nothing,  either  at  sea  or  land,  yet  I 
am  somebody  in  the  streets." 

In  this  manner  it  was,  that  the  people,  making 
use  of  their  advantage,  still  pushed  their  fortune 
more  and  more,  and  seemed  to  be  just  upon  the 
point  of  investing  the  Louvre ;  while  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  by  whose  secret  orders  all  things  were  re- 
gularly managed  amidst  that  horrible  confusion, 
was  walking  almost  unaccompanied  in  his  own 
house,  and  coldly  answering  the  queen,  and  those 
who  came  one  on  the  neck  of  another,  with  mes- 
sages to  him  from  the  king,  entreating  him  to  ap- 
pease the  tumult,  that  he  was  not  master  of  those 
wild  beasts  which  had  escaped  the  toils ;  and  that 
they  were  in  the  wrong  to  provoke  them  as  they 
had  done. 

But  at  last,  when  he  perceived  that  all  things 
were  absolutely  at  his  command,  he  went  himself 
from  barricade  to  barricade,  with  only  a  riding  switch 
in  his  hand,  forbidding  the  people,  who  paid  a  blind 
obedience  to  him,  from  proceeding  any  farther ;  and 
desiring  them  to  keep  themselves  only  on  the  de- 
fensive. He  spoke  also  very  civilly  to  the  French 
guards,  who  at  that  time  were  wholly  in  his  power, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  he  thought  good,  for  life  or 
death.    Only  he  complained  to  their  officers,  of  the 
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violent  counsels  wliieh  his  enelnies  had  giVeo  the 
king  to  oppress  his  innocence^  and  that  of  so  maoj 
good  Catnolicst  who  had  united  themselves  on  no 
other  consideration  than  the  defence  and  support  of 
the  ancient  religion.  After  ivhich^  he  gave  orden 
to  Captain  St  Paul  to  reconduct  those  soldiers  to 
the  Louvre }  but  their  arms  were  first  laid  dowo» 
and  their  heads  bare,  in  the  posture  of  vanquished 
men,  that  he  might  give  that  satisfaction  to  the 
Parisians,  who  beheld  the  spectacle  with  joy^  as  the 
tnost  pleasing  effect  of  their  present  victory.  .He 
also  caused  the  Swissers  to  be  returned  in  the  same 
manner  by  Brissac,  and  gave  the  kin^  to  under- 
stand, that,  provided  the  Catholic  religion  were  se- 
cured and  maintained  in  i^rance,  in  tne  condition 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  himself  and  his  friends 
were  put  in  safety  from  the  attempts  of  their  ene- 
mies, they  would  pay  him  all  manner  of  duty  and 
service,  which  is  owing  from  good  subjects  to  their 
lord  and  sovereign. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  makes  it  evident,  that  the 
duke  had  never  any  intention  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  king,  and  to  enclose  him  in  a  monastery,  as 
that  Nicholas  Poulain,  who  gave  in  so  many  false 
informations,  and  many  writers,  as  well  of  the  one 
religion  as  of  the  other,  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  world  believe.  Vor  if  that  had  been  his  pur- 
pose, what  could  have  hindered  him  from  causing 
the  Louvre  to  be  invested ;  as  he  might  easily  have 
done  the  same  day,  by  carrying  on  the  barricades 
dose  to  it,  while  the  tumult  was  at  the  height ; 
and  for  what  reason  did  he  return  the  French  guards 
and  Swissers  to  the  king,  if  his  intention  had  been 
to  have  attacked  him  in  the  Louvre  ?  This  was  not 
his  busineHS,  nor  his  present  aim,  but  to  defend  and 
protect  his  Leaguers  with  a  high  hand,  and  to  avaU 
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himself  of  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  to  obtaia 
the  thing  which  be  demanded ;  and  which,  doubts 
less,  had  put  him  into  a  condition  of  mounting  tbb 
throne  after  the  king's  decease,  and  becoming  ab» 
solute  master  of  all  affairs  even  during  his  life. 
.  In  effect,  the  queen  having  undertaken  to  make 
the  ireconcilement,  as  believing  that  thereby  she 
might  re-enter  into  the  management  of  business, 
^m  which  the  favourites  had  removed  her,  and 
having  asked  him  what  were  his  pretensions,  he 
proposed  such  extravagant  terms,  and  with  so  much 
naughtiness  and  resolvedness,  speaking  like  a  con- 
queror, who  took  upon  him  to  dispose,  at  his  plea- 
sure,  of  the  vanquished,  that,  as  dexterous  as  she  was 
in  the  art  of  managing  men's  minds,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  conference  she  despaired  of  her 
success.  For,  enhancing  upon  the  articles  of  Nancy, 
he  demanded,  that,  for  the  security  of  the  Catholic 
religion  in  this  realm,  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  all 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  in  these  last  wars,  should  be  declared 
to  have  forfeited  fbr  ever  their  right  of  succeeding 
to  the  crown :  That  the  duke  of  Espernon,  La  Va- 
lette  his  brother,  Francis  d'O.,  the  marshals  of  Retz 
and  of  Biron,  colonel  Alphonso  d'Ornano,  and  all 
others  who,  like  them,  were  favourers  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, or  were  found  to  have  held  anv  correspond- 
ence with  them,  should  be  deprived  of  their  govern- 
ments and  offices,  and  banished  from,  the  court, 
without  hope  of  ever  being  restored  again :   That 
the  spoils  of  all  these  should  be  given  to  the  prin- 
ces of  his  house,  and  to  those  lords  who  haa  en- 
gsged  with  him,  of  whom  he  made  a  long  list :  That 
the  king  should  cashier  his  guard  of  five-and^forty, 
88  a  thing  unknown  in  the  time  of  his  predeces- 
sors }  protesting  that  otherwise  he  could  place  no 
manner  of  confidence  in  him,  nor  ever  dare  to  ap- 
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proach  hb  perion :  That  it  would  please  his  nuu 
jettv  to  iiecfarc  him  hia  lieutenant-general  through 
all  ni«  e»tateit  with  the  fame  authority  which  toe 
late  Duke  oi  Guiae  hi»  father  had,  uncter  the  reign 
of  Francis  the  Second  j  by  virtue  of  which  he  hop- 
ed  to  give  him  so  good  an  account  of  lluguenotif 
that  in  a  little  time  there  should  remain  no  other 
but  the  Catholic  religion  in  ail  his  kingdom.  To 
concludet  that  there  should  be  called  immediate- 
ly an  assembly  of  the  three  eitatest  to  sit  at  Paris^ 
where  all  this  should  be  confirmed^  and  to  hinder 
(or  the  future,  that  the  minions,  who  would  dis- 
pose of  all  tilings  at  tlieir  pleasure,  should  not  abuse 
their  iavour ;  that  there  should  be  established  an 
unchangeable  form  of  government*  which  it  should 
not  be  in  tlie  power  of  the  king  to  alien 

It  is  most  evident,  that  demands  so  unreasonable, 
so  arrogant,  and  so  ofiensive,  tended  to  put  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  power  of  it,  into  the  duke's 
hands,  who,  being  master  of  the  armies,  the  offices, 
and  the  governments  of  the  most  principal  pro- 
vinces, in  his  own  person,  by  his  relations,  nis  crea- 
tures, and  the  estates,  where  he  doubted  not  of 
carrying  all  before  him,  especially  at  Paris,  would 
be  the  absolute  disposer  oi  affairs ;  insomuch  that 
there  would  be  nothing  wanting  to  him  but  the 
crown  itself,  to  which  it  is  very  probable  that  at 
this  time  he  pretended,  in  case  he  should  survive 
the  king,  to  tne  exclusion  of  the  Itourbons,  whom 
he  would  have  declared  incapable  of  succeeding  to 
it 

For  which  reason,  the  queen,  seeing  that  he  would 
recede  from  no  part  of  these  articles,  and  beginning 
to  fear  that  he  would  go  farther  than  she  desired» 
counMctled  the  king  to  get  out  of  Paris  with  all 
speed,  while  it  was  yet  in  his  power  so  to  do.  And 
tnough  some  of  his  chief  officers,  as  amongst  others 
the  chancellor  do  Chiverny,  and  the  Sieurs  of  Vil- 
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leroy  and  ViUequier,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
more  would  be  gained  by  the  negociation,  and  who 
foresaw  that  the  Huguenots  and  the  Duke  of  Esper-^ 
non,  whom  they  had  no  great  cause  to  love,  would 
make  their  advantage  of  this  retreat  so  unworthy 
of  a  king,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  it, 
yet  a  thousand  false  advertisements,  which  came 
every  moment,  that  they  were  going  to  invest  the 
Louvre,  and  his  accustomed  fear,  together  with  the 
diffidence  he  had  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whom  he 
considered  at  that  time  as  his  greatest  enemy,  caus* 
ed  him  at  the  last  to  resolve  on  his  departure. 

Accordingly,  about  noon  the  next  day,  while  the 
queen-mother  went  to  the  duke  with  propositions 
ODly  to  amuse  him,  the  king  making  shew  to  take 
a  turn  or  two  in  the  Thuilleries,  put  on  boots  in  the 
stables,  and  getting  on  horseback,  attended  by  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  gentlemen,  and  by  ten  or  twelve 
lacqueys,  having  caused  notice  to  be  given  to  his 
guards  to  follow  him,  went  out  by  the  Pont  Neuf, 
riding  always  on  full  gallop,  for  fear  of  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Parisians,  till,  having  gained  the  ascent 
above  Challiot,  he  stopt  his  horse  to  look  back  on 
Paris.     It  is  said,  that  then  reproaching  that  great 
city,  which  he  had  always  honoured,  and  enriched 
by  bis  royal  presence,  and  upbraiding  its  ingrati- 
tude, he  swore  he  would  not  return  into  it  but 
through  a  breach,  and  that  he  would  lay  it  so  low, 
that  it  should  never  more  be  in  a  condition  of  lift-  ' 
log  up  itself  against  the  king.    After  this  he  went 
to  lodge  that  night  at  Trappes,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing arrived  at  Chartres  }  where  his  officers,  those 
of  his  council,  and  the  courtiers,  came  up  to  him, 
one  after  another,  in  great  disorder ;  some  on  foot, 
others  on  horseback  without  boots,  several  on  their 
mules,  and  in  their  robes,  every  man  making  his 
escape  as  he  was  best  able,  and  in  a  great  hurry,  for 
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fear  of  being  stopped ;  in  short,  all  of  them  in  a 
condition  not  unlike  the  servants  of  David,  at  his 
departure  from  Jerusalem,  travelling  in  a  miserable 
equipage  after  their  distressed  master,  when  he  fled 
before  the  rebel  Absalom. 
,  The  Duke  of  Guise,  who,  on  the  one  aide,  had 
been  unwilling  to  push  things  to  an  extremitv,  to 
the  end  he  might  make  his  treaty  with  the  King, 
and  that  it  might  not  be  said  he  was  not  at  libertj ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  not  believing  that  he  would 
have  gone  away  in  that  manner,  as  if  he  fled  from 
his  subjects,  who,  stopping  short  of  the  Louvre  b? 
fifty  paces,  seemed  unwilling  to  pursue  their  ad- 
vantdge  any  farther,  was  much  surprised  at  this  n^ 
treat,  which  broke  the  measures  he  had  taken ;  but 
as  he  was  endued  with  an  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  and  that  he  could  at  a  moment's  warning 
accommodate  his  resolutions  to  any  accident,  how 
unexpected  or  troublesome  soever,  he  immediately 
applied  himself  to  put  Paris  in  a  condition  of  fear* 
ing  nothing,  to  quiet  all  things  there,  and  restore 
them  to  their  former  tranquillity,  and  withal  to 

give  notice  to  the  whole  kingdom  how  matters 
ad  passed  at  the  barricades,  as  much  to  his  own 
advantage  as  possibly  he  could. 

To  this  effect  he  possessed  himself  of  the  strong* 
est  places  in  the  city,  of  the  Temple,  of  the  Palace^ 
of  the  town-house,  of  the  two  Chastelets,  of  the 
gates  where  he  set  guards,  of  the  arsenal,  and  of 
the  Bastile,  which  was  surrendered  to  him  too  easily 
by  the  governor  Testu  ;  the  government  of  which 
he  gave  to  Bussy  Le  Clerc,  the  most  audacious  of 
the  sixteen*  He  obliged  the  magistrates  to  proceed 
in  the  courts  of  judicature  as  formerly  j  he  made  a 
new  provost  of  merchants,  and  sherira,  a  lieutenant 
civil,  colonels,  and  captains  of  the  several  wards, 
all  devoted  to  the  League,  in  the  room  of  those 
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whom  he  suspected:  he  retooki  without  much 
trouble^  all  the  places  both  above  and  below  on  the 
river»  that  the  passages  for  provisions  might  be  free: 
he  wrote  at  last  to  the  king,  to  the  towns,  and  to 
his  particular  friends,  and  drew  up  manifests  (or 
decmrations)  in  a  style  which  had  nothing  in  it 
bat  what  was  great  and  generous ;  while  he  endea* 
VQursd  to  justify  his  proceedings,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  the  respect  which  was  owing  to 
the  king ;  protesting  always,  that  he  was  most  ready 
to  pay  nim  an  entire  obedience,  and  that  he  propose 
ed  nothing  to  himself,  but  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  safety  of  religion,  and  of  good  Ca- 
tholics, which  were  designed  to  be  oppressed  through 
the  pernicious  counsels  of  such  as  held  intelligence 
with  heretics,  and  projected  nothing  but  the  ruin 
of  religion  and  the  state. 

These  letters,  together  with  those  which  the  Pa- 
risians  wrote  to  the  other  towns,  exhorting  all  men 
to  combine  with  them  for  their  common  preserva* 
tion  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  those  of  the  king, 
which,  on  the  contraiy,  were  written  in  too  soft  a 
style,  and  where  there  appeared  more  of  fear  and  of 
excuse  than  of  resentment  and  just  complaint  for 
so  sacrilegious  an  attempt,  had  this  effect,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people,  far  from  being  scanda- 
lized at  tne  barricades,  approved  them,  loudly  prais- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  whom  they 
bdfieved  to  be  full  of  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith,  for 
the  good  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  service  of  the 
king#  And  as  he  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
confirm  them)  in  that  opinion,  he  was  willing  that 
the  body  of  the  city  should  send  their  deputies  to 
the  king,  humbly  to  beseech  his  majesty  that  he 
would  forget  what  was  passed,  and  return  to  his 
good  town  of  Paris^  where  his  most  loyal  subjectit 
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were  ready  to  give  him  all  the  highest  demonttm< 
tions  of  their  obedience  and  devotion  to  his  service. 
Ue  permitted  that  even  processions  should  be 
made  in  the  habit  of  penitents^  to  desire  of  God 
that  he  would  please  to  mollify  the  king's  heart  f 
and  this  was  performed  with  so  much  ardour,  that 
there  was  one  which  went  from  Paris  as  far  as 
Chartres»  in  a  most  extraordinary  equipage,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  famous  friar  Ange.  This  honest 
father  was  Henry  de  Joyeuse,  Count  of  Boucha^ 
and  brother  to  the  late  duke.  Ue  had  given  up  him« 
self  to  be  a  capuchin  about  a  year  before  this  time  i 
having  such  strong  impressions  made  upon  him  by 
the  death  and  good  example  of  his  wife,  Catharine 
de  Nogaret,  sister  to  the  Duke  of  Kspemon,  that 
he  was  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  repentance }  inso^ 
much,  that  neither  the  tears  of  his  brother,  nor  the 
entreaties  and  favours  of  the  king,  who  loved  him 
exceedingly,  nor  the  ardent  solicitations  of  all  the 
court,  were  able  to  remove  him  from  the  resolution 
he  had  taken  of  leading  so  austere  a  life.  This 
noble  friar,  having  put  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  his 
head,  and  carrying  an  overgrown  cross  upon  his 
shoulders,  followed  by  his  fraternity,  and  by  a  great 
number  of  penitents,  and  others  who  represented  in 
their  habits  the  several  persons  of  the  rassion,  led 
on  that  procession,  singing  psalms  and  litanies* 
The  march  of  these  penitents  was  so  well  managed, 
that  they  entered  the  great  church  of  Chartres  just 
as  the  king  was  there  at  vespers*  As  they  entered, 
they  began  to  sing  the  Miserere  in  a  very  doleful 
tone  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  two  swinging  friars^ 
armed  with  disciplines,  laid  lustily  on  poor  friar 
Ange,  whose  back  was  naked.  The  application 
was  not  hard  to  make,  nor  very  advantageous  to 
the  Parisians }  for  the  charitable  creature  seemed 
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evidentljr  to  deiire  the  kingi  that  he  would  please 
to  pardon  tbeirii  as  Jesus  Christ  was  willing  to  for- 
give the  Jews  for  those  horrible  outrages  which 
ther  had  committed  against  hinu 

A  spectacle  so  surprising  produced  different  effects 
in  the  minds  of  the  standers*by4  according  to  the 
variety  of  their  tempers,  some  of  them  were  melted 
into  compassion,  others  were  moved  to  laughter, 
and  some  even  to  indignation  }  and  more  than  all 
the  rest,  the  Marshal  de  Biron,  who,  having  no 
manner  of  relish  for  this  sort  of  devotionj  and  fear- 
ing, besides,  that  some  dangerous  Leaguers  might 
have  crowded  in  amongst  them,  with  intention  to 

E reach  the  people  into  a  mutiny,  counselled  the 
ing  to  clap  them  up  in  prison  every  mother's  son« 
But  that  good  pj*ince,  who,  notwithstanding  all  his 
fault8»  had  a  stock  of  piety  at  the  bottom^  and  much 
respect  for  all  things  that  related  to  religion,  reject- 
ed wholly  this  advice.  He  listened  to  them  much 
more  favourably  than  be  had  heard  all  the  harangues 
of  the  former  deputies ;  and  promised  to  grant  them 
the  pardon  they  desired  for  the  town  which  he  had 
so  much  favoured,  on  condition  they  would  return 
to  their  obedience.  And  truly,  it  is  exceeding  pro- 
bable, that  he  had  so  done  from  that  very  time,  if 
they  had  not  afterwards  given  him  fresh  provoca- 
tions, by  proposing  the  terms  on  which  they  insisted 
for  the  peace  which  they  desired. 

For  the  Duke  of  Guise,  to  whom  all  these  fair 
appearances  were  very  serviceable,  and  could  be  no 
ways  prejudicial,  and  who  always  pursued  his  de- 
si|^s  in  a  direct  line,  knew  so  well  to  manage  the 
disposition  of  the  queen-mother,  who  had  seemed 
at  first  to  be  much  startled  at  his  demands,  that  he 
recalled  her  with  much  dexterity  into  his  interests, 
by  working  on  those  two  passions  which  were  root- 
ed in  her  soul.    She  desired  to  raise  to  Uie  throne, 
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nfter  the  dcnth  of  the  king  her  Mtit  her  grifidion 
Henry  de  Lorrftin,  MArqiii«f  dii  Pont ;  unA  believed 
thfit  the  Dnke  of  (ium  would  contribute  to  It  All 
that  was  in  hi»  power.  But  an  cunning  m  nhe  ww^ 
«hc  Maw  not  into  the  bottom  of  that  prinee»  who 
fed  her  only  with  vain  hopen  of  that  HUCceMion  for 
another,  to  which  he  tu^rftonaity  aspired.  Hhe  infi- 
nitely hated  the  Duke  of  Kfipernon }  and  belieWng 
he  wall  the  man  who,  having  poMCMed  himself  (h 
the  kingS  fionl,  had  rendered  her  ftunpected  to  him, 
longed  to  turn  him  out  of  court ;  promtving  hemelf, 
by  that  mcanfl,  to  be  rc«ei!itabliHhed  in  the  managa- 
incnt  of  affair^  from  which  the  favourites  had  remov- 
ed her.  And  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  as  littlt 
kindness  as  herself  for  the  Duke  of  Espernon,  cm- 
currcd  in  the  same  design  with  at  least  as  much 
earnestness,  but  for  a  much  different  end,  for  he 
desired  to  be  at>solutc  himself.  In  this  manner, 
this  subtile  prince,  always  dissemblin^if,  and  artifi- 
cially hiding  the  true  motives  by  which  he  acted, 
drew  the  queen  at  last  to  consent  to  all  that  he  de- 
sired ;  anil,  above  all,  to  give  her  allowance,  that  a 
request  should  be  presented  to  the  king,  in  the 
name  of  the  cardinals,  the  princes,  the  peers  of 
France,  the  lords,  the  deputies  of  Paris,  ami  the 
other  towns,  and  of  all  the  Catholics  united  for  the 
defence  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  re- 
ligion. 

This  request,  which,  in  the  manner  of  its  expres- 
sions, was  couched  in  most  res])cctful  terms,  con- 
tained, notwithstanding,  in  the  bottom  of  it,  certain 
propositions,  at  least  as  hard  as  the  Articles  of  Nan- 
cy J  and  even  as  those  which,  not  long  before,  were 
proposed  to  the  queen  by  the  Duke  of  Guise.  For 
after  a  protestation  in  the  beginning  of  it,  that  in 
whatsoever  had  passed  till  that  present  time,  there 
had  been  nothing  done,  but  by  a  pure  ceal  for  Ood's 
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hoDour^  and  for  the  preservation  of  his  church,  they 
demand  of  the  king,  that  he  would  m^ke  war  with 
the  Huguenots,  and  that  he  would  conclude  no 
peace  till  all  heresies  were  rooted  out :  That  it 
would  please  him  to  use  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Oiiise  in  so  just  and  holy  an  undertaking :  That  he 
would  drive  out  of  the  court,  and  despoil  of  all  their 
oflScea,  all  those  who  held  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Huguenots,  and  principally  the  Duke  of 
Espernon,  and  his  brother  La  Valette ;  against 
whom  there  are  recited,  in  that  request,  all  imagi- 
nable crimes  that  could  be  thought  most  capable 
of  reoderinff  them  odious  and  insupportable  to  the 
whole  kingdom :  That  he  would  deliver  the  nation 
from  the  just  apprehensions  it  had,  of  falling  one 
day  under  the  power  and  dominion  of  heretics:: 
And  (that  there  might  be  given  to  the  city  of  Paria 
a  full  assurance  henceforth  to  enjoy  a  perfect  tran- 
quillity without  fear  of  oppression;,  he  would  not 
only  please  to  confirm  the  new  provosts  and  she- 
riffs, but  that  also  the  said  city  may  have  full  and 
entire  liberty  for  the  future,  to  make  choice  of  such 
as  shall,  succeed  in  those  places,  and  in  those  of 
city  colonels  and  captains. 

This  request  was  extremely  displeasing  to  the 
king,  who  saw  but  too  clearly,  that  their  intention 
was  to  give  the  law  to  him  hereafter  whom  they 
had  first  so  haughtily  affronted.  He  therefore 
<;aused  it  to  be  examined  in  his  council,  where 
there  was  but  small  agreen:ent,  because  the  mem- 
bers of  it  were  divided  in  their  interests.  There 
were  but  two  methods  to  be  taken  on  that  subject ; 
either  for  the  king  to  join  with  the  League  against 
the  Huguenots,  as  the  request  demanded,  or  to 
make  war  against  the  League  with  all  hi&i  power, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Huguenots;  for  unless  he 
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eBpoused  one  of  these  interests,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  succeed.  Those  of  the  council  who 
loved  not  the  Uuke  of  Espernon,  who  were  manj, 
and  who  feared  that  the  acting  of  the  king's  forceSf 
in  combination  with  the  Huguenots,  would  prove 
of  great  prejudice  to  his  reputation,  and  of  greater 
to  religion,  were  for  the  former  proposition  and 
counsel,  that  all  differences  slyould  be  accommoda- 
ted in  the  best  manner  they  could  with  the  Duke  of 
Guise,— which  was  also  the  desire  of  the  queen- 
mother  ;  but  the  rest,  who,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
sisted of  those  persons  whose  disgrace  and  banish- 
ment was  demanded  in  the  request,  insisted  strong- 
ly on  the  second,  and  gave  their  voice  for  a  war  to 
be  made  against  the  duke  to  the  uttermost)  forti* 
fving  their  opinion  by  the  number  of  forces  which 
the  king  might  raise  promiscuously,  both  from 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  because  this  was  not  a 
war  of  religion,  but  that  the  sovereign  only  armed 
himself  to  quell  and  chastise  his  rebellious  subjects* 
It  would  be  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  tell 
precisely  what  was  the  true  resolution  which  the 
icing  took  betwixt  the  extremes  of  these  different 
counsels  *,  but  it  may  be  told  for  a  certain  truth, 
that  having  a  long  time  deliberated,  and  that  much 
more  in  his  own  breast  than  with  his  council,  he 
seemed  at  length,  all  on  a  sudden,  to  pitch  upon 
the  first ;  whether  it  were,  that  being,  as  he  was, 
a  good  Catholic,  and  hating  the  Huguenots,  he 
could  not  yet  come  to  a  resolution  of  uniting  bim- 
«elf  to  them ;  or  were  it,  that  he  thought  not  him- 
self at  that  time  strong  enough,  even  with  the 
king  of  Navarre^s  assistance,  to  destroy  the  League, 
which  was  grown  more  powerful  than  ever  since 
the  barricades,  and  headed  by  a  man  so  able,  so 
bold,  and  so  successful,  as  the  Duke  of  Guise  ;  or 
lastly,  as  many  have  believed,  that  being  strongly 
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persuaded  he  should  never  be  in  safety,  nor  be 
master  in  his  kingdomi  while  that  prince,  whom  he 
hated  mortally,  was  living,  be  took  up,  from  that 
very  moment,  a  resolution  within  himself  to  dis- 
patch him  out  of  the  world  i  and  that  he  might 
draw  him  into  the  net  which  he  was  spreading  for 
him,  was  willing  to  grant  in  a  manner  whatsoever 
he  desired,  as  if  it  were  done  in  contemplation  of  a 
peace. 

Whatsoever  were  his  true  nwttve,  (for  I  desire 
not  that  random  guesses  should  be  taken  for  truths)^ 
it  is  certain,  that  though  the  king  was  highly  ex-* 
asperated  against  the  League,^  yet  he  answered  their 
request  with  much  gentleness  and  moderation,  as- 
suring them  that  he  would  assemble  the  three  es- 
tates at  Blois,  in  the  month  of  September,  there  to 
advise  of  the  means  to  give  them  satisfaction,  and 
to  deliver  them  from  the  jealousy  they  had  of  fall- 
ing one  day  under  the  dominion  of  a  Huguenot 
jMince }  that  for  what  related  to  the  Duke  of  Es- 
pemon,  he  would  do  them  jiustice,  like  an  equita- 
ble king,  and  would  make  it  manifest  that  he  pre- 
ferred the  public  welfare  before  the  consideration 
of  any  private  person. 

Accordingly,  in  the  first  place,  that  duke  was 
despoiled  of  his  government  of  Normandy,  com- 
manded to  depart  from  court,  and  retire  himself  to 
Angouleme.  Not  long  time  afterwards,  the  king 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  lords  of  the  League, 
to  whom,  besides  the  places  which  they  had  alrea- 
dy in  possession,  the  towns  of  Montreuil,  Orleans^ 
and  Bourges,  were  given  for  six  years.  A  publica- 
tion of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  promised,  with 
provision  against  that  part  of  it  which  was  contra- 
ry to  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church^  There 
was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  instead  of  the 
title  of  constable,  that  of  head  of  the  French  Gen^ 
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darmerie,  vhicb  signifies  the  same  thing.  TAro  ar- 
mies  were  promised  to  be  raised  against  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  one  in  Dauphine,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne ;  and  the  other  in  Saintonge  and 
Foitou,  which  should  be  commanded  bj  a  general 
of  the  king's  own  choice  :  For  the  new  constable, 
under  another  name,  would  not  be  so  far  from 
court,  lest  his  absence  from  thence  might  be  of  ill 
consequence  to  his  party.  In  conclusion,  the  king 
caused  to  be  published  the  famous  edict  of  July, 
which  he  commanded  to  be  called  the  Edict  of  Che 
Reunion,  where  he  did  more  in  favour  of  the  League 
than  the  League  itself  desired  from  him. 

For,  afler  having  declared  in  that  edict,  that  he 
would  have  all  his  subjects  united  to  himself}  that, 
in  like  manner  as  their  souls  are  redeemed  with  the 
same  price,  by  the  blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  so  also  they  and  their  posterity  should 
be  one  body  with  him, — ^he  swears,  that  he  will  em- 
ploy all  his  forces,  without  sparing  his  proper  life,  to 
exterminate  from  his  realm  all  heresies  condemned 
by  councils,  and  principally  by  that  of  Trent,  with- 
out ever  making  any  peace  or  truce  with  heretics,  or 
any  edict  in  their  favour.  He  wills,  that  all  princes, 
lords,  gentlemen,  and  inhabitants  of  towns,  and,  ge- 
nerally, all  hisisubjects,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  se- 
cular, should  take  the  same  oath :  That  farther,  they 
should  swear  and  promise,  for  the  time  present,  arid 
for  ever,  after  it  shall  have  pleased  God  to  dispose 
of  his  life,  without  having  given  him  issue  male, 
not  to  receive  for  king,  any  prince  whatsoever  who 
shall  be  a  heretic,  or  a  promoter  of  heresy.  He 
declares  rebels,  and  guilty  of  high  treason,  aind  to 
have  forfeited  all  privileges  which  have  formerly 
been  granted  to  them,  all  persons  and  all  towns 
which  shaU-refuse  to  take  this  oath,  and  sign  tfaid 
union.     He  promises  never  to  bestow  any  military 
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employmentf  but  on  such  as  shall  make  a  signal 
profession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and 
prohibits,  in  express  terms,  that  any  man  whoso««: 
ever  ^ali  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  any  office 
of  judicature,  or  any  employment  belonging  to  the 
treasury,  whose  profession  of  the  tloman  Catholic 
religion  appears  not  under  the  attestation  of  thet 
bishop,  or  bis  substitutes,  or  at  least  of  the  curates 
or  their  vicars,  together  with  the  deposition  of  te^i> 
witnesses,  all  qualified  and  unsuspected  persons^ 
He  also  swears  to  hold  for  bis  good  and  loyal  sub^^ 
jecti,  and  to  protect  and  defend,  as  welt  those  wha 
nave  always  fbUowed  the  League,  as  those  others 
who  have  formerly  united  and  associated  them* 
selves  against  the  heretics }  and  that  at  this  present  . 
he  unites  them  to  himself,  to  the  end  they  may  al) 
act  together  in  order  to  one  common  end :  And 
that  he  holds  for  null,  and  as  never  done,  that 
which  seems  to  have  been  done  against  him,  a$ 
well  in  the  town  of  Paris  as  elsewhere ;  particular* 
ly  since  the  twelfth  of  May  to  the  day  of  the  pub* 
lication  of  this  edict }  without  future  molestation^ 
or  bringing  into  trouble  any  person  whomsoever, 
for  any  thing  relating  to  the  premises.  But  he  also 
wills,  that  all  his  subjects,  of  what  quality  soever^ 
swear,  that  they  will  and  do  renounce  all  leagues 
and  confederations,  as  well  without  as  within  the 
realm,  which  are  contrary  to  this  union,  on  pain  of 
beiDff  punished  as  infringers  of  their  oath,  and  guil- 
ty of  high  treason^ 

This  edict  was  verified  in  parliament  the  one- 
and-twentieth  of  July,  and  published  immediately 
after ;  being  received  with  extraordinary  transports 
of  joy  by  the  Leaguers,  who  believed,  that  by  it. 
they  had  obtained  a  clear  victory  against  the  king^ 
whom  they  beheld  entirely  subjected  to  the  will 
and  good  pleasure  of  their  beads.  He  himself  alscw 
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Ai  it  ifi  reported^  with  profound  diMimiiltfifani  en- 
dl«AVoitred  all  he  wan  able  to  confirm  them  in  that 
opinion,  by  malting  public  demonatrationa  of  hta 
joy  and  aatisfaction  ror  the  peace.  Me  waa  very 
aolicitoufi  to  cauie  hia  edict  to  be  atgned  by  all  the 
princea  and  lorda  who  were  then  at  court :  Ue  pro* 
elaimed  the  convention  of  the  three  eatatea  *t 
BloiHf  which  waa  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  Octo« 
ber  following  :  He  procured  the  Tettera'patent  for 
the  Duke  ot  Guise's  commission  of  intendant'ge- 
neral  over  all  hia  armiesi  with  the  same  power 
which  is  annexed  to  that  of  constable,  to  be  veri« 
fied  in  parliament :  He  received  him  at  CbartreSf 
with  such  particular  tokens  of  esteem,  affection, 
And  trust,  that  it  was  believed  the  tender  friend- 
ship which  was  betwixt  them,  when  the  king  waa 
then  but  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  once  more  renewed ; 
He  favoured  all  his  creatures,  on  whom  he  bestow- 
ed considerable  employments;  and,  at  last,  to  satis- 
fy him  in  that  point  which  of  all  others  was  most 
nice,  he  causeu  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  be  so- 
lemnly declared  the  next  of  blood  to  him,  by  allow- 
ing him  all  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  which 
belong  to  the  hetr-prrsumpttve  of  the  crown.  Af- 
ter alC  as  it  is  almost  impossible  that  a  violent  pas- 
sion in  the  soul,  what  care  soever  be  taken  to  con- 
ceal it,  should  not  discover  itself  by  ita  conse- 
quences, and  by  some  indications  which  break  out 
even  from  the  closest  men ;  so  this  prince,  as  great 
A  master  as  ho  was  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  could 
not  act  his  part  so  well,  but  that  he  gave  occasion 
to  those  who  were  more  clear'Sighted  to  believe, 
or  at  leastwise  to  suspect,  that  all  which  at  that 
time  was  done  by  him  to  testi/y  his  joy,  waa  onlv 
to  rover  his  indignation  and  his  hatred,  which 
urged  him  incessantly  to  revenge  himself  on  those 
from  whom  he  had  received  such  unworthy  usage. 
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For,  being  departed  from  Chartres,  and  going 
thence  to  Rouen,  where  he  made  the  edict  of  re-* 
union,  he  would  never  be  persuaded  to  go  to  Pa« 
ris  at  his  return,  what  instance  soever  the  deputies 
of  the  parliament,  and  those  of  the  town,  could 
make  to  him  i  always  alleging  faint  excuses,  which 
he  grounded  only  on  the  preparations  which  he 
was  to  make  in  order  to  his  meeting  the  estates  at 
Blois.  He  still  retained  near  his  person  his  guard 
of  the  five-and-forty,  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  had 
requested  him  to  dismiss.  He  gave  the  command 
of  the  army  designed  for  Poitou  to  the  Duke  of 
Nevers,  whom  the  Duke  of  Guise,  his  brother-in- 
lawy  could  never  endure  since  his  renunciation  of 
the  League.  He  admitted  none  to  his  private 
friendship  but  the  Marshal  d'Aumont,  the  Lord 
Nicholas  d'Angennes  de  Rambouillet,  Colonel  Al- 
phonso  d'Omano,  and  some  few  others,  who  were 
DO  friends  to  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

In  fine,  that  which  made  the  greatest  noise  was, 
that  the  Chancellor  de  Chiverny,  the  Presidents 
Bellievi*e  and  Brulart,  and  the  Sieurs  de  Villeroy 
and  Pinart,  (the  two  secretaries  of  state,  who  had 
given  him  advice  to  accommodate  matters  witli 
the  Duke  of  Guise),  were  absolutely  disgraced. 
The  queen-mother,  who  had  managed  that  accom* 
modation,  had  little  or  no  part  in  business,  and 
was  wholly  excluded  from  the  cabinet  council. 
The  seals  were  given  to  Francis  de  Monthelon,  a 
famous  advocate,  a  man  of  rare  integrity,  and  of 
inviolable  fidelity  to  the  king's  service,  who  raised 
him  to  that  high  employment,  without  his  own 
seeking,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of 
Nevers,  who  was  known  to  be  on  very  ill  terms 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

All  this  was  sufiicient,  without  doubt,  to  alarm 
that  prince,  and  give  him  caution  to  look  about 
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bim,  or  at  least  to  suspect  the  king's  intentions  to* 
wards  him  ;  but  the  flourishing  condition  wherein 
he  was  placed,  the  applauses  which  were  ffiveo 
him  botn  by  the  people  and  by  the  court  itsel/i 
which  admired  both  his  conduct  and  his  perpetual 
felicity,  and  regarded  him  as  arbitrator  and  master 
of  af&irs,  and  the  certain  opinion  which  be  had 
that  all  things  would  go  for  him  in  the  estates,  had 
so  far  blinded  him,  that  he  believed  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  fortune  to  do  him  any  prejudice,  not 
so  much  as  to  shake  him,  or  to  give  the  smallest 
stop  to  the  full  career  of  his  success.  Thus  he  en* 
tered  as  it  were  in  triumph  into  Blois  at  the  end 
of  September ;  and  the  ktng  came  thither  about 
the  same  time,  to  order  the  preparations  for  the 
estates*  He  commanded,  that  all  future  proceed* 
ings  should  be  as  it  were  sanctified  by  two  solemn 
and  conspicuous  acts  of  piety  ;  which  were  a  oaost 
devout  and  magnificent  procession  made  on  the 
first  Sunday  o£  October,  the  second  day  of  that 
month,  and  by  a  general  communion,  taken  by  all 
the  deputies  on  the  Sunday  following,  the  ninth 
of  the  same  month  ;  on  which  the  king,  in  token 
of  a  perfect  reconcilement,  received,  with  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  the  precious  body  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  hands  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon,  in  the 
church  of  Saint  Saviour.  Afler  which,  all  tbose 
who  were  expected  being  at  length  arrived,  the  as- 
sembly of  the  states  was  opened  on  Sunday  the 
sixteenth  of  that  month,  in  the  great  hall  M  the 
castle  of  Blois. 

As  it  is  not  m^  business  to  say  any  thing  o£ 
this  assembly,  which  relates  not  precisely  to  the 
history  of  the  League,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself 
with  every  particular  which  passed  in  it.  I  aball 
only  say,  tnat  the  king,  who  was  naturally  elo* 
quent,  opened  the  assembly  with  an  excellent  en" 
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tion;   whereirii  after  he  had,  in  a  most  majestic 
manner,  and  with  most  pathetic  words,  exhorted 
the  deputies  to  their  duty,  he  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  conceal  from  them,  that  he  had  not  so 
Ar  forgotten  the  past  actions,  but  that  he  had 
taken  up  a  firm  resolution  to  inflict  an  exemplary 
punishment  on  such  who  should  persist  in  acting 
against  his  authority,  and  continue  to  be  still  pos- 
sessed with  that  spirit  of  leaguing  and  caballing, 
which  was  upon  the  point  of  ruining  the  state ; 
neither  would  he  henceforth  spare  those  who  should 
have  any  other  union  than  that  which  the  members 
ought  to  have  with  their  head,  and  subjects  with 
their  sovereign. 

Hiis  touched  so  sensibly  the  Leaguers  of  that 
assembly,  and  principally  their  head,  who  looked 
on  this  speech  as  particularly  addressed  to  himself, 
that  they  proceeded  even  to  threatening  that  they 
would  break  off  the  estates  by  their  departure,  if 
the  king,  who  had  commanded  his  speech  to  be 

! printed,  would  not  give  order  to  suppress  it,  or  at 
east  correct  that  passage.  There  are  some  who 
affirni,  that,  after  a  rough  dispute  concerning  it,  the 
king  permitted  at  last  that  something  should  be 
altered,  and  the  harshness  of  his  expressions  a  little 
mollified  ;  but  there  are  others,  and  even  of  their 
number  who  heard  it  spoken,  who  assure  us,  that 
it  came  out  in  public  in  the  same  terms  it  was  pro- 
nounced.  However  it  were,  it  is  certain  that  this 
complaint  of  theirs  much  exasperated  the  king's 
mind,  who  saw  clearly  by  this  proceeding,  that  the 
League,  notwithstanding  its  reunion  with  him,  had 
still  a  separate  interest  of  its  own,  and  extremely 
opposite  to  his. 

I  will  adventure  to  say  farther,  that  he  was  then 
fully  persuaded  of  it,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
DuM  of  Guise,  who  was  the  true  bead  of  it,  was 
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evidently  more  powerful  than  himself  in  thoie 
estates.  For,  besides  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
deputies  had  been  elected  by  the  factious  intriguei 
of  nis  dependants  in  the  provinces,  those  who  were 
chosen  to  preside  over  the  several  orders,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  of  Guise  for  the 
clergy ;  the  Count  of  Brissac  and  the  Baron  of 
Magnac  for  the  nobility  ;  and  the  provost  of  mer- 
chants, La  Chapelle  Martau,  for  tne  third  order, 
were  all  of  them  entirely  at  the  duke*s  devotion. 

Insomuch,  that  at  the  second  session,  after  the 
edict  of  reunion  had  been  solemnly  confirmed, 
sworn  to  again,  and  passed  into  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  state,  when  the  petitions  of  the  three  orders 
were  read,  he  saw,  that,  under  pretence  of  desiring 
to  reform  some  abuses  which  were  crept  into  the 
state,  they  were  filled  with  an  infinite  number  of 
propositions,  which  tended  to  the  manifest  diminu* 
tion,  or  rather  the  annihilation,  of  the  royal  autho- 
rity ;  and  to  reduce  the  government  to  that  pass, 
that  there  should  remain  to  the  king  no  more  than 
the  empty  name  and  vain  appearance  of  a  sovereign 
monarch  ;  and  that  all  the  real  and  essential  Dart 
of  sovereignty  should  be  in  the  I^eague,  wnich 
absolutely  depended  on  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

Yet,  farther,  they  were  not  satisfied  barely  to 
propose  these  things  ;  leaving  to  the  king,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
monarchy,  the  power  of  c^ither  passing  or  refusing 
them,  according  to  his  pleasure,  after  they  had 
been  well  examined  in  his  council ;  but  they  pre- 
tended, that  after  they  had  been  received  by  the 
consent  of  the  three  orders,  they  should  become 
laws  of  course,  and  be  inviolable,  so  that  the  king 
should  not  have  the  power  either  to  change  or  abro- 
gate them  in  his  council.  Then  they  would  bare 
an  abatement  of  taxes  and  imposts  i  but  so  muck 
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out  of  measure,  that  they  took  away  from  the  king 
the  means  of  making  that  war  in  which  themselves 
had  engaged  him.  They  would  also,  that  the  coun* 
cil  of  Trent  should  be  received  absolutely,  and  with- 
out 'modification.     And  the  famous  attorney*ge« 
oeral  Jaques  de  Faye  d'Espesses,  who,  in  a  great 
assembly  held  on  that  occasion,  maintained,  with 
strength  of  reason,  against  some  decrees  of  that 
council,  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  (or  regalia), 
and  the  immunities  of  the  Gallican  church,  was  so 
ill  treated  there,  though  he  had  baffled  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  who  undertook  to  destroy  those 
privileges,  that  the  king,  who  was  affronted  in  the 
person  of  his  attorney,  was  not  a  little  displeased 
at  their  proceedings. 

But  above  all  things  they  were  urgent  with  him, 
and  pressed  it  with  incredible  obstinacy,  that  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who  at  the  same  time  had  assem- 
bledthe  estates  of  his  party  at  Ilochelle,  and  from 
thence  had  sent  to  those  at  Blois,  intimating  his 
desire  of  a  general  council  to  be  summoned,  where 
all  things  might  be  accommodated,  should  from 
that  time  forward  be  declared  incapable  of  ever 
succeeding  to  the  crown.  The^  had  made  a  decree 
concerning  this,  by  consent  of  the  three  orders,  at 
the  particular  instance  of  the  order  of  the  clergy. 
And  the  king,  who  clearly  foresaw  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  this  unparalleled  injustice,  and  who 
was  plied  incessantly  to  subscribe  it,  was  not  able 
to  defend  himself  otherwise,  than  by  amusing  them 
with  delays,  and  rubs  which  he  dexterously  caused 
to  be  thrown  in  their  way,  on  sundry  pretences.  It 
was  not  doubted  but  that  the  Duke  ot  Guise  (who, 
having  two-thirds  of  the  estates  for  him,  was  con- 
sequently the  master  there),  was  author  of  all  these 
propositions,  so  contrary  to  the  true  interests  and 
autnority  of  the  king,  especially  when  it  was  evi- 
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dent,  that  be  employed  all  hii  managers  to  came 
himself  to  be  declared*  in  the  estates,  lieutenant* 
general  through  the  whole  kingdom,  as  if  he  would 
possess  himself  of  that  supreme  command,  without 
dependance  on  the  king,  and  that  he  pretended  bii 
prince  to  be  no  more  his  master,  as  not  having 

Eower  to  deprive  him  of  a  dignity  which  he  was  to 
old  from  a  commission  given  him  by  others. 
All  these  things,  so  unworthy  of  the  majesty  oCs 
great  king,  at  the  length  quite  wearied  out  his  pa- 
tience i  which,  after  so  long  dissembling  bis  inju* 
rieh  on  the  sudden  broke  out  into  the  extremihr 
of  rage  ;  insomuch  that  those  among  his  coon* 
dantSp  wlio  ardently  desired  the  destruction  of  the 
duke  for  their  own  advantage,  found  not  the  least 
trouble  in  passing  on  the  king  for  truths,  many 
rejports,  and  oftentimes  verv  groundless  rumours, 
which  ran  of  the  duke ;  adding  to  them,  that  it 
was  he,  who  underhand  had  drawn  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  to  possess  himself  of  the  marquisate  of  Salu- 
ces,  as  he  had  lately  done.  And  this  they  confi* 
dently  aiHrmed,  though  the  duke,  bv  his  own  in« 
terest  in  the  estates,  had  procured  tnem  to  vote  a 
war  against  the  Savoyard.  Thus,  whether  it  were 
that  tne  king  had  long  since  resolved  to  rid  his 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  revenge  of  some 
ancient  gmdge  and  sense  of  tJlie  afironts  he  had  re- 
ceived irom  him,  jmrticularly  on  that  fatal  day  of 
the  barricades ;  or  were  it,  that,  being  sincerely  re« 
conciled  to  him,  he  had  taken,  or  perhaps  resumed, 
that  resolution  when  he  saw  him  act  against  him  in 
the  estates,  of  which  he  had  made  himself  the  mat- 
ter, and  believing  his  own  condition  desperate  if 
he  made  not  haste  to  prevent  him,  most  certain  it 
i§9  that  he  deliberated  no  more,  but  onlv  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  executing  what  he  nad  deter* 
mined. 
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He  had  only  two  ways  to  chuse ;  the  one  by  jut- 
tice,  first  committing  him,  and  afterwards  making 
hii  process }  the  other  by  fact,  which  was  to  have 
him  slain.  He  managed  this  consultation  with  ex- 
ceeding secrecy,  admitting  only  four  or  five  of  his 
confidants,  on  whom  he  most  relied.  One  of  these 
was  Beauvais  Nangis,  who,  having  served  the  king 
well  in  his  army  against  the  Keyters,  was  restored 
10  fully  in  his  favour,  that  in  recompense  of  the 
command  of  colonel  of  the  French  infantry  which 
the  Duke  of  Espernon  had  got  over  his  head,  he 
made  him  afterwards  admiralof  France,  though  he 
never  enjoyed  that  great  dignity,  which  he  had  only 
under  the  signet. 

This  lord,  who  was  as  prudent  and  temperate  in 
council,  as  prompt  and  daring  in  execution,  con- 
cluded for  the  methods  of  justice,  mjiintaining  that 
they  were  not  only  the  more  honest,  but  also  the 
more  safe,  because  the  fear  alone  which  would  pos- 
sess the  duke's  party,  lest  they  should  kill  him,  in 
case  they  attempted  to  deliver  him  by  force,  and  by 
that  means  hinder  the  course  of  justice,  would  stop 
all  manner  of  such  proceeding,  and  restrain  them 
within  the  terms  of  auty  :  That  after  all,  if  he  were 
once  made  prisoner,  which  might  be  done  without 
noise  or  tumult,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  him  such 
judges  as  should  soon  dispatch  his  trial,  and  that 
afterwards  he  might  be  executed  in  prison,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  should 
enter  crudely  on  so  bloody  an  execution,  there  was 
danger  lest  that  action,  wnich  was  never  to  be  well 
justified,  and  which  the  Leaguers  would  certainly 
cause  to  pass  in  the  world  for  tyrannical  and  per- 
vious, might  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  greatest  part 
of  France,  which  had  already  declared  so  loudly 
for  that  prince,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  pillar 
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of  religioiii  and  would  afterwards  look  pn  as  th3 
martyr  of  it.    But  the  rest,  who  believed  it  impom 
sible  on  that  occasion  to  observe  the  ordinary  fortx^a 
of  law  and  justice,  and  thought  that,  the  head  beings 
once  cut  on,  the  body  of  the  League  would  imme- 
diately fall  like  a  dead  body,  were  of  opinion^  that 
he  should  be  dispatched  with  all  possible  speed, 
which  was  easy  to  perform,  especially  in  the  castl^ 
where  the  Duke  was  almost  hourly  in  the  king's 
power,  whom  he  had  in  no  manner  of  distrust,  u 
sufficiently  appeared  by  his  lodging  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  most  certain  that  this  se- 
cret was  not  kept  so  close,  but  that  he  received 
advertisement  from  more  than  one  of  his  imminent 
danger,  and  that  his  death  already  was  resolved. 
And  he  slighted  not  so  much  these  informations,  as 
intrepid  as  he  was,  or  as  he  affected  to  appear,  by 
replying  continually,  they  dare  not,  but  that,  two 
or  three  days  before  his  death,  he  consulted  on  this 
affair,  which  so  nearly  concerned  him,  with  the 
cardinal  of  Guise  his  brother,  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  the  president  de  Neuilly,  the  provost  or  the 
merchants,  and  the  Sieur  de  Mandrevile  governor 
of  St  Menehoud,  on  whom  he  principally  relied. 
In  weighing  those  proofs  which  in  a  manner  were 
indubitable  that  a  design  was  laid  against  him,  they 
were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  safest  course 
was  to  be  taken,  and  that  under  some  pretence  or 
other  he  should  instantly  retire ;  excepting  only 
the  archbishop,  who  continued  obstinate  to  the 
contrary,  fortifying  his  opinion  with  this  argument* 
that  since  he  was  upon  the  point  of  carrying  all 
things  in  the  estates  according  to  his  wish,  he  ran  the 
hazard  of  losing  all  by  leaving  them  ;  and  thaty 
for  the  rest,  it  was  not  credible  that  the  king  should 
be  so  ill  advised,  as  to  incur  the  manifest  danger  of 
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ruining  himself,  by  striking  that  unhappy  blow. 
To  which  Mandrevile  replied,  swearing,  that  for  a 
man  of  sense,  as  he  was,  he  was  the  worst  arguer  he 
ever  knew.  **  For,''  said  he,  **  you  talk  of  the  king 
u  if  he  were  a  wary  and  cooUheaded  prince,  look- 
ing before  him  at  every  step  ;  and  will  not  under- 
stand that  he  is  only  a  hot-brained  fool,  who  thinks 
no  farther  than  how  to  execute  what  his  two  base 
passions,  fear  and  hatred  which  possess  him,  have 
once  made  sink  into  his  imagination,  and  never 
considers  what  a  wise  man  ought  to  do  on  this 
occasion.  It  were  a  folly,  therefore,  for  the  duke 
to  hazard  himself  in  such  a  manner,  and  to  be 
moved  by  so  weak  a  reason,  to  lose  ail  in  a  mo- 
inent.*' 

^  It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  that  the  most  clear- 
sighted men,  who  have  it  in  their  power,  if  thcv 
will  use  the  means  before  them,  to  avoid  that  which 
is  called  their  destiny,  afler  the  misfortune  is  hap- 
pened, should  suffer  themselves  to  be  dragged  and 
hurried  to  it  as  it  were  by  force,  in  spite  of  their 
understanding  and  their  foresight,  which  their  own 
rashness,  and  not  a  pretended  fatality,  renders  un- 
profitable to  them.  It  is  reported,  that  the  Duke 
ofGuise  confessed  that  this  discourse  of  Mandre- 
vile carried  the  greater  force  of  reason  ;  yet  never- 
theless, he  added,  that  having  gone  so  far  forward 
as  he  then  was,  if  he  should  see  death  coming  in  at 
the  windows  upon  him,  he  would  not  give  one 
step  backward  to  the  door,  though  by  so  doing,  he 
were  certain  to  avoid  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very 
probable,  that  the  encouragement  he  had  to  speak 
with  so  much  loftiness  and  resolution,  was  the  as- 
surance, which  he  thought  he  had,  that  the  king, 
whose  genius  he  knew,  particularly  since  the  day 
when  he  entered  into  the  I^ouvro,  where  the  duke 
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distrust  of  any  thing  that  was  designed  against 
him  ;  and  who,  holding  his  hat  in  one  hana,  and 
with  the  other  the  lappet  of  his  cloaki  which  he 
had  wrapt  under  his  left  arnii  was  in  no  condition 
of  defence.  In  this  posture  he  advanced  towards 
the  old  closet,  saluting  very  civillvy  as  his  custom 
wasi  those  gentlemen  who  made  show  of  attending 
him  out  of  respect^  as  far  as  the  door.  And  as  in 
lifting  up  the  hangings,  with  the  help  of  one  of 
them,  he  stooped  to  enter,  he  was  sudaenly  seized 
by  the  arms,  and  by  the  legs  i  and  at  the  same  in^ 
stant  struck  into  the  body  beforci  with  five  or  six 
poniards,  and  from  behind,  into  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  the  throat,  which  hindered  nim  from 
speaking  one  single  word  of  all  that  he  is  made  to 
say,  or  so  much  as  drawing  out  his  sword.  All  that 
he  could  do,  was  to  drag  along  his  murderers,  with 
the  last  and  strongest  effort  that  he  could  ma4ce# 
struggling  and  striving  till  he  fell  down  at  the  beds- 
feet,  where,  some  while  after^  with  a  deep  groan,  he 
yielded  up  his  breath. 

The  cardinal  of  Guise,  and  archbishop  of  Lyons, 
who  were  in  the  council-hall,  rising  up  at  the  noise, 
with  intention  of  running  to  his  aia,  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  marshals  D' Aumont  and  de  Retz ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  was  also 
seized  in  the  castle,  together  with  Anne  d'Este 
Duchess  of  Nemours^  and  mother  of  the  Guises, 
and  the  Prince  of  Joinvrlle,  the  Dukes  of  Elbeuf, 
and  Nemours,  Brissac,  and  Boisdauphin,  with  many 
other  lords,  who  were  confidants  of  the  Duke,  and 
Pericard  his  secretary.  And  in  the  mean  time  the 
grand  provost  of  the  kinjj^s  house  went  with  his 
archers  to  the  chamber  of  the  third  estate,  in  the 
town-house,  and  there  arrested  the  president  Neuil- 
ly,  the  prevost  of  merchants,  the  sheriffs  Compan 
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and  Cotte-Blancb,  vfho  were  deputies  for  Paris,  and 
some  other  notorious  Lea|];uers. 

This  being  done,  the  king  himself  brought  the 
news  of  it  to  the  queen-mother ;  telling  her  that 
now  he  was  a  real  king,  since  he  had  cut  off  the 
Duke  of  Guise.  At  which  that  princess  being  much 
surprised  and  movedi  asking  him  if  he  had  made 
provision  against  future  accidents,  he  answered  her 
m  an  angry  kind  of  tone,  much  differing  from  his 
accustomed  manner  of  speaking  to  her,  that  she 
might  set  her  heart  at  rest,  for  he  had  taken  order 
for  what  might  happen,  and  so  went  out  surlily  to 

!lo  to  mass  ;  yet  before  he  went,  he  sent  particu- 
arly  to  cardinal  Gondi,  and  to  the  cardinal  Legat 
Morosini,  and  informed  them  both  of  what  had 
passed,  with  his  reasons  to  justify  his  proceedings. 
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That  government,  ffcnerallv  considered,  is  of  di- 
vine authority,  will  admit  of  no  dispute;  for  who- 
ever will  seriously  consider,  that  no  man  has  na- 
turally a  right  over  his  own  life,  so  as  to  murder 
himself,  willfind,  by  consequence,  that  he  has  no 
right  to  take  away  another's  life ;  and  that  no  pact 
betwixt  man  and  man,  or  of  corporations  and  in- 
dividuals, or  of  sovereigns  and  subjects,  can  entitle 
them  to  this  right ;  so  that  no  offender  can  law- 
fully, and  without  sin,  be  punished,  unless  that 
power  be  derived  from  God.  It  is  He  who  has 
commissioned  mapstrates,  and  authorized  them  to 
prevent  future  crimes,  by  punishing  offenders,  and 
to  redress  the  injured  by  distributive  justice ;  sub- 
jects therefore  are  accountable  to  superiors,  and  the 
superior  to  Him  alone.  For,  the  sovereign  being 
once  invested  with  lawful  authority,  the  vibject 
has  irrevocably  given  up  his  power,  and  the  de- 
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pendence  of  a  monarch  is  alone  on  God.  A  king, 
at  his  coronation,  swears  to  govern  his  subjects  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  maintain  the  several 
orders  of  men  under  him,  in  their  lawful  privi- 
leges ;  and  those  orders  swear  allegiance  and  fide- 
lity to  him,  but  with  this  distinction,  that  the 
failure  of  the  people  is  punishable  by  the  king,  that 
of  the  king  is  only  punishable  by  the  King  of  kings. 
The  people  then  are  not  judges  of  good  or  ill  ad- 
ministration in  their  king ;  for  it  is  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  sovereignty  that  they  should  be 
so  ;  and  if  at  some  times  they  suffer,  through  the 
irregularities  of  a  bad  prince,  they  enjoy  more  often 
the  benefits  and  advantages  of  a  good  one,  as  God 
in  his  providence  shall  dispose,  either  for  their 
blessing  or  their  punishment.  The  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  such  subjection,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  first  considered,  and  upon  this  balance 
they  have  given  up  their  power  without  a  capacity 
of  resumption  ;  so  that  it  is  in  vain  for  a  common- 
wealth party  to  plead,  that  men,  for  example,  now 
in  being,  cannot  bind  their  posterity,  or  give  up 
their  power;  for  if  subjects  can  swear  only  for 
themselves,  when  the  father  dies  the  subjection 
ends,  and  the  son,  who  has  not  sworn,  can  be  no 
traitor  or  offender,  either  to  the  king  or  to  the 
laws.  And  at  this  rate,  a  long-lived  prince  may 
outlive  his  sovereignty,  and  be  no  longer  lawfully 
a  king;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  is  evident,  that 
the  son  enjoys  the  benefit  of  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment, ivhich  is  an  implicit  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
jection. It  is  endless  to  run  through  all  the  ex- 
travagancies of  these  men,  and  it  is  enough  for  us 
that  we  are  settled  under  a  lawful  government  of  a 
moat  gracious  prince  ;  that  our  monarchy  is  here- 
ditary i  that  it  is  naturally  poised  by  our  munici- 
pal Uw8»  with  equal  benefit  of  prince  dnd  people ; 
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that  he  governs^  as  he  has  promised,  by  explicit 
laws ;  and  what  the  laws  are  silent  in,  I  think  I 
may  conclude  to  be  part  of*  his  prerogative ;  for 
what  the  king  has  not  granted  away,  is  inherent 
in  him.  The  point  of  succession  has  sufHciently 
been  discussed,  both  as  to  the  right  of  it,  and  to 
the  interest  of  the  people :  one  main  argument  of 
the  other  side  is,  how  oflten  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  right  line  ?  as  in  the  case  of  King  Stephen, 
and  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  his  descendants  of 
the  house  of  Lancaster.  But  it  is  easy  to  answer 
them,  that  matter  of  fact,  and  matter  of  right,  are 
different  considerations:  both  those  kings  were  but 
usurpers  in  cflect,  and  the  providence  of  God  re- 
stored the  posterities  of  tliose  who  were  dispos- 
sessed. By  the  same  argument,  they  might  as  well 
justify  the  rebellion  and  murder  of  the  late  king } 
for  there  was  not  only  a  prince  inhumanly  put  to 
death,  but  a  government  overturned  ;  and  first  an 
arbitrary  commonwealth,  tlien  two  usurpers  set 
up  against  the  lawful  sovereign ;  but,  to  our  hap- 
piness, the  same  providence  has  miraculously  re- 
stored the  right  heir,  and,  to  their  confusion,  as 
miraculously  preserved  him.  In  this  present  his- 
tory, to  go  no  further,  we  see  Henry  the  Third,  by 
a  decree  of  the  Sorbonne,  divested,  what  in  them 
lay,  of  his  imperial  rights;  a  parliament  of  Paris, 
such  another  as  our  first  Long  Parliament,  confirm- 
ing their  decree ;  a  pope  authorizing  all  this  by  his 
excommunication  ;  and  an  Holy  League  and  Cove- 
nant prosecuting  this  deposition  by  arms :  yet  an 
untimely  death  only  hindered  him  from  reseating 
himself  in  glory  on  the  throne,  after  he  was  in 
manifest  possession  of  the  victory.^     We  see  also 

*  He  wan  aMaminatcd,  by  Ja(|ue«  Clement,  on  the  2(1  August, 
15S9,  when  ho  had  besieged  Parii  with  every  proipectof  puciceM* 
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the  tame  SorbonistSi  the  same  pope,  parliament^  and 
league,  with  greater  force  opposing  the  undoubted 
right  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth ;  and  we  see  him 
in  the  end  surmounting  all  these  diificultiea,  and 
triumphing  over  all  these  dangers.  God  Almighty 
taking  care  of  his  own  anointed,  and  the  true  sue- 
cession  ;  neither  the  Papist  nor  Presbyterian  As- 
sociation prevailing  at  the  last  in  their  attempts, 
but  both  baffled  and  ruined,  and  the  whole  rebel- 
lion ending  either  in  the  submission  or  destruction 
of  the  conspirators. 

It  is  true,  as  my  author  has  observed  in  the 
beginning  of  his  history,  that  before  the  Catholic 
League,  or  Holy  Union,  which  is  the  subject  of 
this  book,  there  was  a  league  or  combination  of 
Huguenots  against  the  government  of  France, 
v^hich  produced  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise ;  and 
the  Calvinist  preachers  (as  Mezeray,  a  most  impar- 
tial historian,  informs  us)  gave  their  opinion,  that 
tbey  might  take  up  arms  in  their  own  aefence,  and 
maKe  way  for  a  free  access  to  the  king,  to  present 
their  remonstrances.  But  it  was  ordered  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  should  seize  on  the  Duke  of 
Giiise,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  his  brother, 
who  were  then  chief  ministers,  that  they  might  be 
brought  to  trial  by  process  before  the  States  ;  but 
be  adds  immediately,  who  could  answer  for  them, 
that  the  prisoners  should  not  have  been  killed  out 
of  hand,  and  that  they  would  not  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  queen-mother's  person,  and 
of  the  young  king's,  which  was  laid  afterwards  to 
their  charge  ?  The  concealed  heads  of  this  conspi- 
racy were  Lewis  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  famous 
AdmiraldeColigny;  whobeingdiscontentedatcourt, 
because  their  enemies,  the  Guises,  had  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs  under  the  Queen  Regent,  to  the(r 
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exclusion,  and  being  before  turned  Calvinists,  made 
use  of  that  rebellious  sect,  and  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion, to  cover  their  ambition  and  revenge.  The 
same  Mezeray  tells  us  in  one  of  the  next  pages, 
that  the  name  of  Huguenots  or  Fidnos,  (from  whence 
it  was  corrupted),  signifies  League  or  Association, 
in  the  Swiss  language ;  and  was  brought,  together 
with  the  sect,  from  Geneva  into  France*  But  from 
whencesoever  they  had  their  name,  it  is  most  cer- 
tain that  pestilent  race  of  people  cannot,  by  their 
principles,  be  good  subjects ;  for  whatever  enforced 
obedience  they  pay  to  authority,  they  believe  their 
class  above  the  king ;  and  how  they  would  order 
him  if  they  had  him  in  their  power,  our  most  gra- 
cious sovereign  has  sufficiently  experienced  wnen 
he  was  in  Scotland.*  As  for  their  boast  that  they 
brought  him  in,  it  is  much  as  true  as  that  of  the 
Calvinists,  who  pretend,  as  my  author  tells  you  in 
his  preface,  that  they  seated  his  grandfather.  Hen* 
rv  IV.  upon  the  throne.  For  both  French  and 
English  Presbyterians  were  fundamentally  and  prac- 
tically rebels ;  and  the  French  have  this  advantage 
over  ours,  that  they  came  in  to  the  aid  of  Henry 
III.  at  his  greatest  need,  or  rather  were  brought 
over  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  their  declared  head, 
on  a  prospect  of  great  advantage  to  their  religion; 
whereas  ours  never  inclined  to  the  king's  restora- 
tion, till  themselves  had  been  trodden  under  foot 
by  the  independent  party,  and  till  the  voice  of  three 
nations  called  aloud  for  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  when 
they  had  no  possibility  of  keeping  him  any  longer 
put  of  England.     But  the  beginning  of  leagues, 


*  To  which  kingdom  Charles  repaired  upon  the  invitation  of 
ftie  Presbyterians,  whose  clergy,  however,  treated  him  with  an 
Indecent  rigouri  which  he  never  forgave  to  tl|e  sect. 
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uniotiBi  and  associations^  by  those  who  called  them- 
aelves  God's  people,  for  reformation  of  religious 
Worahip,  and  for  the  redress  of  pretended  grievances 
in  the  state,  is  of  a  higher  rise,  and  is  justly  to  be 
dated  from  Luther's  time ;  and  the  private  spirit, 
or  the  p(t  of  interpreting  scriptures  by  private  per- 
sons without  learning,  was  certainly  tne  original 
cause  of  such  cabals  in  the  reformed  churches ;  so 
dangerous  an  instrument  of  rebellion  is  the  holy 
scripture  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  bigotted 
men. 

The  Anabaptists  of  Germany  led  up  the  dance, 
who  had  always  in  their  mouths,   faith,  charity, 
die  fear  of  God,  and  mortifications  of  the  fiesh  : 
prayers,  fastings,  meditations,  contempt  of  riches 
tna  honours,  were  their  first  specious  practices. 
From  thence  they  grew  up,  by  little  and  little,  to  a 
separation  from  other  men,  who,  according  to  their 
Pharisaical  account,  were  less  holy  than  themselves ; 
and  decency,  civility,  neatness  of  attire,  good  fur- 
niture^  and  order  in  their  houses,  were  the  brands 
of  carnal-minded  men.    Then  they  proceeded  to 
aick-name  the  days  of  the  weeks,  and  Sunday, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  &c.  as  heathen  names,  must  be 
rejected  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  days,  dis- 
tinguishing only  by  their  numbers.    Thus  they 
began  to  play,  as  it  were,  at  cross-purposes  witn 
mankind;   and  to  do  every  thing  by  contraries, 
that  they  might  be  esteemed  more  godly  and  more 
illuminated.    It  had  been  a  wonder,  considering 
their  fanciful  perfections,  if  they  had  stopped  here, 
They  were  now  knowing  and  pure  enough  to  ex- 
tend their  private  reformation  to  the  church  and 
ttate }  for  God's  people  love  always  to  be  dealing 
u  well  in  temporals  as  spirituals  ;  or  rather,  they 
hft  to  be  fingering  spirituals,  in  order  to  tbeir 
grasping  temporals.    Therefore  they  had  the  im? 
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pudence  to  pretend  to  inspiration  in  the  exposition 
of  scriptures ;  a  trick  which  since  that  time  has 
been  familiarly  used  by  every  sect  in  its  turn,  to 
advance  their  interests.  Not  content  with  this^ 
they  assumed  to  themselves  a  more  particular  inti- 
macy with  God's  holy  spirit;  as  if  it  guided  them, 
even  beyond  the  power  of  the  scriptures,  to  know 
more  of  him  than  was  therein  taught.  For  now 
the  Bible  began  to  be  a  dead  letter  of  itself;  and 
no  virtue  was  attributed  to  the  reading  of  it, 
but  all  to  the  inward  man,  the  call  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  ingrafting  of  the  word,  opening 
their  understanding  to  hidden  mysteries  by  faith. 
And  here  the  mountebank  way  of  canting  words 
came  first  in  use ;  as  if  there  were  something  more 
in  religion  than  could  be  expressed  in  inteiiigible 
terms,  or  nonsense  were  the  way  to  heaven.  This 
of  necessity  must  breed  divisions  amongst  them ; 
for  every  man's  inspiration  being  particular  to  him- 
self, must  clash  with  another's,  who  set  up  for  the 
same  qualification ;  the  Holy  Ghost  being  infallible 
in  all  alike,  though  he  spoke  contradictions  in  se* 
veral  mouths.  But  they  had  a  way  of  licking  one 
another  whole;  mistakes  were  to  be  forgiven  to 
V^eak  brethren ;  the  failing  was  excused  for  the 
pght  intention ;  he  who  was  more  illuminated, 
would  allow  some  light  to  be  in  the  less,  and  de- 
grees were  made  in  contradictory  propositions.  But 
godfathers  and  godmothers,  by  common  consent, 
>vere  already  set  aside,  together  with  the  observa- 
tion of  festivals,  which  they  said  were  of  antichris- 
tian  institution.  They  began  at  last  to  preach 
openly,  that  they  had  no  other  king  but  Christ, 
and  by  consequence  earthly  magistrates  were  out 
of  doors.  All  the  gracious  promises  in  scripture 
they  applied  t^o  thenaselves^  as  God's  chosen,  and 
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all  the  judgments  were  the  portion  of  their  enetniefl« 
These  impieties  were  at  first  unregarded,  and  after- 
wards tolerated  by  their  sovereigns;  and  Luther 
himself  made  request  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  to 
deal  favourably  with  them,  as  honest-meaning  men^ 
who  were  misled.    But  in  the  end,  when,  by  these 
specious  pretences,  they  had  gathered  strength,  they 
who  had  before  concluded  that  Christ  was  the  on- 
ly king  on  earth,  .and  at  the  same  time  assumed  to 
tnemselves,  that  Christ  was  theirs;  inferred  by  good 
consequence,  that  they  were  to  maintain  their  king; 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  propagate  that  belief  m 
others  ;  for  what  God  wills,  man  must  obey  ;  and 
for  that  reason,  they  entered  into  a  league  of  asso- 
ciation amongst  themselves,  to  deliver  their  Israel 
out  of  Egypt;  to  seize  Canaan,  and  to  turn  the 
idolaters  out  of  possession.    Thus  you  see  by  what 
degrees  of  saintship  they  grew  up  into  rebellion, 
under  their  successive  heads,  Muncer,  Phifer,  John 
of  Leyden,  and  Knipperdolling,  where  what  vio- 
lences, impieties,  and  sacrileges,  they  committed, 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  may  read  in  Sleidan.* 
The  general  tradition  is,  that  after  they  had  been 
besieged  in  Munster,  and  were  forced  by  assault^ 
their  ringleaders  being  punished^  and  they  disperse 
ed,  two  ships-lading  of  these  precious  saints  was 
disembogued  in  Scotland,  where  they  set  up  again, 
and  broached  anew  their  pernicious  principles.    If 
this  be  true,  we  may  easily  perceive  on  what  a  no- 
ble stock  presbytery  was  grafted.     From  Scotland 
tbey  had  a  blessccf  passage  into  England  ;  or  at 
least  arriving  here  from  other  parts,  they  soon  came 


*  See  lomo  account  of  these  iunaticH,  and  the  ravagei  which 
they  committed  in  Munster,  in  the  Notes  on  ^*  Hind  and  Pan- 
ther," Vol.  X.  p.  H5. 
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to  a  considerable  increase.  Calvin,  to  do  him  right, 
ivrote  to  King  Edward  VI.  a  sharp  letter  against 
these  people  ;  but  our  Presbyterians  after  hioif 
have  been  content  to  make  use  of  them  in  the 
late  civil  wars,  where  they  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
sectaries  were  joined  in  the  good  old  cause  c£ 
rebellion  against  his  late  Majesty;  though  they 
could  net  agree  about  dividing  the  spoils,  when 
they  had  obtained  the  victory :  and  it  is  imi>ossible. 
they  ever  should,  for  all  claiming  to  the  spirit,  no 
party  will  suffer  another  to  be  uppermost,  nor  in* 
deed  will  they  tolerate  each  other ;  because  the 
scriptures,  interpreted  by  each  to  their  own  pur« 

Eose,  is  always  the  best  weapon  in  the  strongest 
and :  observe  them  all  along,  and  Providence  is 
still  the  prevailing  argument.  They  who  happen 
to  be  in  power,  will  ever  urge  it  against  those  who 
are  undermost;  as  they  who  are  depressed,  will 
never  fail  to  call  it  persecution.  They  are  never 
united  but  in  adversity,  for  cold  gathers  together 
bodies  of  contrary  natures,  and  warmth  divides 
them. 

How  Presbytery  was  transplanted  into  England, 
I  have  formerly  related  out  of  good  authors.*  The 
persecution  arising  in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  forced 
many  Protestants  out  of  their  native  country  into 
foreign  parts,  where  Calvinism  having  already  taken 
root  (as  at  Frankfort,  Strasburg,  and  Geneva;,  those 
exiles  grew  tainted  with  that  new  discipline ;  and 
returning  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  spread  the  contagion  of  it  both  amongst  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  this  nation. 

Any  man  who  will  look  into  the  tenets  of  the 
first  sectaries,  will  find  these  to  be  more  or  less  em- 


*  In  the  preface  to  <'  Religio  Laid/'  Vol.  X.  p.  25. 
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bued  with  them :  Here  they  were  supported  under- 
hand by  great  men  for  private  interests.  What 
trouble  they  gave  that  queen,  and  how  the  curbed 
them,  is  notoriously  known  to  all  who  are  convert 
sant  in  the  histories  of  those  times*  How  King 
James  was  plagued  with  them,  is  known  as  well  to 
any  man  who  has  read  the  reverend  and  sincere 
Spottiswoode  :  *  And  how  they  were  baffled  by  the 
Cnurch  of  England,  in  a  disputation  which  he  al- 
lowed them  at  Hampton-Court,t  even  to  the  con- 
version of  Dr  Sparks,  who  was  one  of  the  two  dis- 
putants of  their  party,  and  afterwards  writ  against 
them ;  any  one  who  pleases  may  be  satisfied. 
The  agreement  of  their  principles  with  the  fiercest 


*  John  Spottiiwoodc,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  who  wrote  a 
Yaluable,  and,  the  times  considered,  a  moderate  history  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  a  bias,  as  was  natural,  to  the  interests 
of  episcopacy.  It  is  a  valuable  record  of  Scottish  history.  James's 
htrassiDg  disputes  with  the  Presbyterian  clergymen,  of  course 
make  a  great  fip;ure  in  his  annals.  Spottiswoode  was  bom  in 
1565,  and  died  m  1639,  just  about  the  breaking  out  of  those 
troubles  which  ruined  the  Scottish  episcopal  church. 

f  In  160S,  when  the  king  heard,  at  Hampton-Court,  the  bi- 
ihops  dispute  against  Dr  Reynolds,  Dr  Sparlcs,  Mr  Knewstubs, 
and  Mr  Chadderton,  James,  infinitely  better  skilled  in  the  sub- 
tleties of  polemical  divinity,  than  in  the  arts  of  ruling  a  great 
kingdom,  threw  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  episcopacy  with 
iac£  ingenuity,  that  even  the  pious  Whitegift,  then  primate  of 
Englana,  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  persuasion,  that  *'  the  king 
ipoke  by  the  very  spirit  of  God."  It  was  therefore  no  wonder^ 
tnat  Dr  Thomas  Sparks,  although  so  learned  as  to  be  called  the 
Pillar  of  Puritanism,  and  so  zealous  a  despiser  of  forms,  as  to 
appear  in  a  Turkey  merchant's  gown  at  the  conference,  instead 
of  canonicals,  should  be  so  melted  and  overcome  by  the  king's 
eloquence  and  argument,  as  to  become,  in  future,  a  strict  con<* 
formist.  He  diea  in  1616,  afler  having  experienced  the  favour 
of  Jjunes,  which  indeed  was  due  to  a  proselyte  of  his  own  mak- 
mg.  Sparks  wrote  several  tracts  in  favour  of  the  establishment ; 
as>  **  A  Brelheriy  Persuasion  to  Unity  and  Uniformity/'  Sec. 

3IS 
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Jesuits,  is  as  easy  to  be  demonstrated^  and  has 
already  been  done,  by  several  hands :  1  will  only 
mention  some  few  of  tbem,  to  show  how  well  pre- 
pared they  came  to  that  solemn  covenant  of  tbein, 
which  they  borrowed  first  from  the  Holy  League  of 
France,  and  liave  lately  copied  out  again  in  their 
intended  association  against  his  present  majesty* 

Dellarminci*^  as  the  author  of  tiiis  history  bos  told 
you,  was  himself  a  preacher  for  the  League  in  Pa« 
ris  during  the  rebellion  there,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth.  Some  of  his  principles  are 
these  following:! 

**  In  the  kingdoms  of  men,  the  power  of  the  king 
is  from  the  people,  because  the  people  make  tlie 
king."  Observing  that  he  says,  **  In  the  kingdoms 
of  men,''  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  restrains  this 
principle  to  the  subordination  of  the  pope  ;  for  his 
Holiness,  in  that  rebellion,  as  you  have  read,  was 
declared  Protector  of  the  League  :  So  that  the 
pope  first  excommunicatc%  (which  is  the  outlawry 
of  the  church),  and,  by  virtue  of  iIum  excommuni- 
cation, the  people  are  left  to  their  own  natural  li- 


*  Robert  nellarmine,  onu  oi'  Hits  must  able  coniroyermlUiiU 
whom  tins  chixrch  of  liomti  Uhh  produr^d,  uiui  wUona  vtsry  iiam^ 
became  u  uort  of  wur-cry  of  |)oli'inir/il  divinity.  He  wm  horn  si 
Monte  Pulciutio,  in  ItAU,  and  utitartii,  in  i^iO,  the  order  of 
JeNuitMi  of  which  he  Mion  beetmie  h  dii>tinf(uiifhed  om^mmH,  In 
theyettr  1/iOO  he  waw  honoured  with  a  curdintii'it  hat,  but  Dot 
till  he  hud  carried  the  principle  of  **  Noh>  Kpii^copari"  m  (bx, 
that  the  pope  wati  ohhf^ird  to  thn^aten  an  anathenm  «>hould  he 
periiibt  in  deelinin[<  the  proffered  honour.  I5eilarmine  d\tid  17th 
neoteinher  JO'^l,  leaving:  behind  him  sundry  huge  voluaie»  of 
poiitinieal  divinity* 

\  Kecr  teiinilur  ar^fumentu  for  hxinf^  the  vame  princijple«  of  dia* 
repaid  to  eivil  authority  upon  the  (!atholie«  ana  the  ruritaua,  \n 
the  pri  fa<:e  to  ''  Ueli^io  J^aiei/'  VoL  X,  p.  18.  Our  author  littl# 
fore»aw  hii»  near  approaching  conversion  to  ilii^  ^aitti  of  Roiii4»« 
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bertyi  and  may,  without  farther  process  from  Romei 
depose  him. 

•^  According]/,  you  see  it  practised  in  the  same 
instance:  rope  Sixtus  first  thunderstruck  King 
Henry  the  Third  and  the  King  of  Navarre ;  then 
the  Sorbonne  make  decrees,  that  they  have  succes- 
sively forfeited  the  crown  ;  the  parliament  verifies 
these  decrees,  and  the  pope  is  petitioned  to  confirm 
the  sense  of  the  nation,  that  is,  of  the  rebels. 

But  I  have  related  this  too  favourably  for  Bellar- 
minef  for  we  hear  him,  in  another  place,  positive- 
ly affirming  it  as  matter  of  faith,  <'  If  any  Christian 
prince  shall  depart  from  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
shall  withdraw  others  from  it,  he  immediately  for- 
feits all  power  and  dignity,  even  before  the  pope 
has  pronounced  sentence  on  him ;  and  his  subjects^ 
in  case  they  have  power  to  do  it,  may  and  ought 
to  cast  out  such  an  heretic  from  bis  sovereignty 
over  Christians/' 

Now,  consonant  to  this  is  Buchanan's  principle, 
"  That  the  people  may  confer  the  government  on 
whom  they  please;"  and  the  maxim  of  Knox, 
''  That  if  princes  be  tyrants  against  God  and  his 
truth,  their  subjects  are  released  from  their  oath  of 
obedience.*'  And  Goodman's,  "  That  when  magis- 
trates cease  to  do  their  duties,  God  gives  the 
tword  into  the  people's  hands :  evil  princes  ought 
to  be  deposed  by  inferior  magistrates }  and  a  pri- 
vate man,  having  an  inward  call,  may  kill  a  ty- 
rant" • 


*  Queen  Elizabeth  was  very  much  startled  by  these  and  other 
nmilar  reasons  which  John  Knox  assigned  to  persuade  the  nobi- 
lity to  depose  the  queen-regent,  Mary  of  Lorraine ;  and  the  re- 
former was  obliffed  to  humble  himself  before  he  could  obtain 
ber  forgiveness  S>r  broaching  doctrines  90  deeply  fraught  with 
danger  to  monarchy. 

VOL,  XVIU  h 
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It  ii  the  work  of  a  scavenger  to  rake  together 
and  carry  off  all  these  dunghills  ;  they  are  easy  to 
be  found  at  the  doors  of  all  our  sects,  and  all  our 
atheistical  commonwealth's  men.  And,  besides,  it 
is  a  needless  labour ;  they  are  so  far  from  disown* 
ing  such  positions,  that  they  glory  in  them  i  and 
wear  them  like  marks  of  honour,  as  an  Indian  does 
a  ring  in  his  nose,  or  a  Soldanian  a  belt  of  garbage. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  appeal  to  any  impartial  man» 
whether  men  of  such  principles  can  reasonably 
expect  any  favour  from  the  government  in  whicn 
they  live,  and  which,  viper»like,  they  would  de- 
vour. 

What  I  have  remarked  of  them  is  no  more  than 
necessary  to  show  how  aptly  their  principles  are 
suited  to  their  practices :  the  history  itself  has  siif- 
flciently  discovered  to  the  unbiassed  reader,  that 
both  the  last  rebellion,  and  this  present  conspiracy, 
(which  is  the  mystery  of  iniquity  still  working  m 
the  three  nations;,  were  originally  founded  on  the 
French  League :  that  was  their  model,  according 
to  which  they  built  their  Babel.  You  have  seen 
how  warily  the  first  association  in  Picardy  was 
worded  ;  nothing  was  to  be  attempted  but  for  the 
king's  service ;  and  an  acknowledgment  was  for- 
mally made,  that  both  the  right  and  power  of  the 
government  was  in  him :  but  it  was  pretended, 
that,  by  occasion  of  the  true  Protestant  rebels,  the 
crown  was  not  any  longer  in  condition,  either  of 
maintaining  itself,  or  protecting  them }  and  that 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  joined  together  in  their 
own  defence,  and  that  of  their  religion.  But  all 
this  while,  though  they  would  seem  to  act  by  the 
king's  authority,  and  under  him,  the  combination 
was  kept  as  secret  as  possibly  they  could,  and  even 
without  the  participation  of  the  sovereign ;  a  si^r^ 
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sign,  that  they  intended  him  no  good  at  the  bot- 
tom. Nay,  they  had  an  evasion  ready  too  against 
his  authority;  for  it  is  plain  they  joined  Hutnieres, 
the  governor  of  the  province,  in  commission  with 
him,  and  only  named  the  king  for  show ;  but  en- 
gaged themselves  at  the  same  time  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, to  be  obedient  to  all  his  commands;  levy- 
ing men  and  money,  without  the  king's  knowledge, 
or  any  law,  but  what  they  made  amongst  them- 
selves. So  that,  in  effect,  the  rebellion  and  com- 
bination of  the  Huguenots  ^  was  only  a  leading 
card,  and  an  example  to  the  Papists  to  rebel  on 
their  side.  And  there  was  only  this  difference  in 
the  cause,  that  the  Calvinists  set  up  for  their  refor- 
mation, by  the  superior  power  of  religion,  and  in- 
herent right  of  tne  people,  aeainst  the  king  and 
pope.  The  Papists  pretended  the  same  popular 
rignt  for  their  rebellion  against  the  king,  and  for 
the  same  end  of  reformation,  only  they  faced  it 
with  church  and  pope. 

Our  sectaries,  and  long  parliament  of  fort^-one, 
had  certainly  these  French  precedents  in  their  eye. 
They  copied  their  methods  of  rebellion,  at  first 
with  great  professions  of  duty  and  affection  to  the 
king:  all  they  did  was  in  order  to  make  him  glori- 
ous; all  that  was  done  against  him  was  pretended 
to  be  under  his  authority,  and  in  his  name ;  and 
even  the  war  they  raised  was  pretended  for  the  king 
and  parliament.    But  those  proceedings  are  so  no- 


*  Drydon  tlludos  to  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  in  1559,  by 
which  the  Huguenots,  under  direction  of  the  Prince  of  ('onde 
and  Coligni,  meditated  to  surprise  the  court,  poHscss  themselves 
of  the  person  of  the  king,  unci  drive  from  his  councils  the  family 
of  Guise.  U  was  dissipated  by  the  policy  of  Catherine  of  Me- 
diois,  and  tlie  bravery  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
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toriously  knowiii  and  have  employed  so  many  pent^g 
that  it  would  be  a  nauseous  work  for  me  to  awe' 
on  them.  To  draw  the  likeness  of  the  Frenc 
transactions  and  ours,  were,  in  effect,  to  transcriber 
the  history  I  have  translated ;  every  page  is  fulL 
of  it ;  every  man  has  seen  the  parallel  of  the  Holy^ 
League  and  our  Covenant;  and  cannot  but  ob- 
serve, that,  besides  the  names  of  the  countries^ 
France  and  England,  and  the  names  of  religions, 
Protestant  and  Papist,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
the  least  difference  in  the  project  of  the  whole,  and 
in  the  substance  of  the  articles.  In  the  mean  time 
I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  our  rebels  have  left 
this  eternal  brand  upon  their  memories,  that,  while 
all  their  pretence  was  for  the  setting  up  the  Protes- 
tant religion,  and  pulling  down  of  popery,  they 
have  borrowed  from  Papists  both  the  model  of 
their  design,  and  their  arguments  to  defend  it; 
and  not  from  loyal,  well-principled  Papists,  but 
from  the  worst,  the  most  bigotted,  and  most  vio- 
lent of  that  religion ;  from  some  of  the  Jesuits,  an 
order  founded  on  purpose  to  combat  Lutheranism 
and  Calvinism.  The  matter  of  fact  is  so  palpably 
true,  and  so  notorious,  that  they  cannot  have  the 
impudence  to  deny  it.  But  some  of  the  Jesuits 
are  the  shame  of  tne  Roman  church,  as  the  secta- 
ries are  of  ours.  Their  tenets  in  politics  are  the 
jsame ;  both  of  them  hate  monarchy,  and  love  de- 
mocracy ;  both  of  them  are  superlatively  violent ; 
they  are  inveterate  haters  of  each  other  in  religion, 
and.  yet  agree  in  the  principles  of  government. 
And  if,  after  so  many  advices  to  a  painter,  I  might 
advise  a  Dutch  maker  of  emblems,*  he  should  draw 


*  This  pasiage  affords  Tom  Brown  grounds  for  a  flat  sneer  at 
our  author.    See  Vol.  X.  p.  267*    The  '<  Advices  to  a  Painter" 
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A  Fresbyterian  in  arms  on  one  sidci  a  Jesuit  on  the 
oUier,  and  a  crowned  head  betwixt  them  ;  for  it  is 
perfectly  a  battle-royal.  Each  of  them  is  endea- 
vouring the  destruction  of  his  adversary ;  but  the 
monarch  is  sure  to  get  blows  on  both  sides.  But 
for  those  sectaries  and  commonwealth's  men  of 
forty-one,  before  I  leave  them,  I  must  crave  leave  to 
observe  of  them,  that,  generally,  they  were  a  sour 
sort  of  thinking  men,  grim,  and  surly  hypocrites; 
such  as  could  cover  their  vices  with  an  appearance 
of  great  devotion  and  austerity  of  manners ;  nei- 
ther profaneness  nor  luxury  were  encouraged  by 
them,  nor  practised  publicly,  which  gave  them  a 
great  opinion  of  sanctity  amongst  the  multitude ; 
and  by  that  opinion,  principally,  they  did  their 
business.  Though  their  politics  were  taken  from 
the  Catholic  League,  yet  their  Christianity  much 
resembled  those  Anabaptists  who  were  their  origi- 
nal in  doctrine;  and  these,  indeed,  were  formidable 
instruments  of  a  religious  rebellion.  But  our  new 
conspirators  of  these  seven  last  years  are  men  of 
Guite  another  make :  I  speak  not  of  their  non-con- 
rormist  preachers,  who  pretend  to  enthusiasm,  and 
are  as  morose  in  their  worship  as  were  those  first 
sectaries,  but  of  their  leading  men,  the  heads  of 
their  faction,  and  the  principal  members  of  it;  what 
greater  looseness  of  life,  more  atheistical  discourse, 
more  open  lewdness,  was  ever  seen,  than  generally 
was  and  is  to  be  observed  in  those  men  ?  I  am  nei- 
ther making  a  satire  nor  a  sermon  here ;  but  I  would 
remark  a  little  the  ridiculousness  of  their  manage- 
ment.   The  strictness  of  religion  is  their  pretence ; 


to  which  Drydon  alludes,  were  a  series  to  satires  upon  Charles 
II.  and  bis  court,  published  under  the  name  of  Dcnham,  but 
which,  in  reality,  were  written  by  Andrew  Marrell.  They  are 
printed  in  the  State  Poems. 
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and  the  men  who  are  to  set  it  up,  have  theirs  t 
choose.     The  long-parh'ament  rebels  frequente 
scrtnonsi  and  observed  prayers  and  fastinn  with  at 
solemnity ;  but  these  new  reformers,  wno  ougbt^ 
in  prudcncci  to  have  trodden  in  their  steps,  be- 
cause their  end  was  the  same,  to  gull  the  people 
by  an  outside  of  devotion,  never  used  the  mean* 
of  insinuating^  themselves  into  the  opinion  of  tha 
multitude.    Swearing,   drunkenness,  blasphemiei^ 
and  worse  sins  than  adultery,  are  the  badges  of  the 
party:  nothing  but  liberty  in  their  mouths,  nothing 
out  license  in  their  practice. 

For  which  reason,  they  were  never  esteemed  by 
the  zealots  of  their  faction  but  as  their  tools  ;  and 
had  they  got  uppermost,  after  the  royalists  had 
been  crushed,  they  would  have  been  blown  off  as 
too  light  for  their  society.  For  my  own  part,  when 
I  had  once  observed  this  fundamental  error  in  their 
politics,  I  was  no  longer  afraid  of  their  success. 
No  government  was  ever  ruined  by  the  open  scan- 
dal of  its  opi)oser8.  This  was  just  a  Catilme^s  con- 
spiracy, of  profligate,  debauched,  and  bankrupt 
men  :  The  wealthy  amongst  them  were  the  fools  of 
the  party,  drawn  in  by  the  rest,  whose  fortunes  were 
desperate  ;  and  the  wits  of  ttio  cabal  sought  only 
their  private  advantages.  They  had  either  lost 
their  preferments,  ana  consequently  were  piqued, 
or  were  in  hope  to  raise  themselves  by  the  general 
disturbance ;  upon  which  account,  they  never  could 
be  true  to  one  another.  There  was  neither  honour 
nor  conscience  in  the  fotmdation  of  their  league, 
but  every  man,  having  an  eye  to  his  own  particular 
advancement,  was  no  longer  a  friend  than  while 
his  interest  was  carrying  on  :  So  that  treachery  was 
at  the  bottom  of  their  design,  first  against  the  mo- 
narchy, and,  if  that  failed,  against  each  other ;  in 
which,  be  it  spoken  to  the  honour  of  our  nation, 
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the  English  are  not  behind  any  other  country.  In 
few  words,  just  as  much  fidelity  might  be  expected 
from  them  m  a  common  cause,  as  there  is  amongst 
a  troop  of  honest  murdering  and  ravishing  bandits: 
while  the  booty  is  in  prospect,  they  combine  hearti- 
ly and  faithfully;  but  when  a  proclamation  of  par- 
aon  comes  out,  and  a  good  reward  into  the  bar- 
gain, for  any  one  who  brings  in  another's  head,  the 
scene  is  changed,  and  they  are  in  more  danger  of 
being  betrayed,  every  man  hy  his  companion,  than 
they  were  formerly  by  the  joint  forces  of  their  ene- 
mies. It  is  true,  they  are  still  to  be  accounted 
dangerous,  because,  though  they  are  dispersed  at 
present,  and  without  an  head,  yet  time  and  lenity 
may  furnish  them  again  with  a  commander ;  and 
all  men  are  satisfied,  that  the  debauched  party  of 
them  have  no  principle  of  godliness  to  restrain 
them  from  violence  and  murders ;  nor  the  pretend- 
ed saints  any  principle  of  charity,— 'for  it  is  an  ac- 
tion of  piety  in  them  to  destroy  their  enemies,  hav- 
ing first  pronounced  them  enemies  of  God«  What 
my  author  says,  in  general,  of  the  Huguenots,  may 
justly  be  applied  to  all  our  sectaries :  They  are  a 
malicious  and  bloody  generation ;  they  bespatter 
honest  men  with  their  pens  when  they  are  not  in 
power ;  and  when  they  are  uppermost,  they  hang 
them  up  like  dogs.  To  such  kind  of  people,  aU 
means  of  reclaiming,  but  only  severity,  are  use- 
less, while  they  continue  obstinate  in  their  designs 
against  church  and  government ;  for  though  now 
their  claws  are  pared,  they  may  grow  again  to  be 
more  sharp.  Tney  are  still  lions  in  their  nature, 
and  may  profit  so  much  by  their  own  errors  in 
late  managements,  that  they  may  become  more 
sanctified  traitors  another  time. 

In  the  former  part  of  our  history,  we  see  what 
Henry  III.  gained  from  them  by  his  remissness  and 
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concessions,  j  Though  our  last  king  was  not 
incomparably  more  pious  than  that  princOi  bul 
was  far  from  being  taxed  with  any  of  his  vi 

{ret  in  this  they  may  be  compared,  without 
east  manner  of  reflection!  that  extreme  indulffi 
and  too  great  concessions,  were  the  ruin  or  i 
both.  And  by  how  much  the  more  a  king  is 
ject,  by  his  nature,  to  this  frailty  of  too  much  i 
nessr  which  is  so  near  resembling  the  godlik 
tribute  of  mercv,  by  so  much  is  he  the  more  1 
to  be  taxed  with  tyranny.  A  strange  paradox 
which  was  sadiv  verified  in  the  persona  of  | 
two  princes.  For  a  faction,  appearing  zealou 
the  public  liberty,  counts  him  a  tyrant  who  y 
not  up  whatever  they  demand,  even  bis  moii 
doubted  and  just  prerogatives  j  all  that  distingu 
a  sovereign  from  a  subject ;  and  the  yieldm| 
or  taking  away  of  which,  is  the  very  subvenic 
the  government. 

Every  point  which  a  monarch  loses  or  i 
quishes,  but  renders  him  the  weaker  to  mail 
tne  rest ;  and,  besides,  they  so  construe  it,  as  if' 
he  gave  up  were  the  natural  right  of  the  pei 
which  he,  or  his  ancestors,  had  usurped  from  tl 
which  makes  it  tl>e  more  dangerous  for  him  to 
bis  hold,  and  is  truly  the  reason  whv  so  many 
princes  have  been  branded  with  tne  names  o 
rants  by  their  encroaching  subjects.  I  have 
room  to  enlarge  upon  this  matter  as  I  would, 
ther  dare  I  presume  to  press  the  argument  i 
closely ;  but  passing  by,  as  I  promised,  all  thi 
markable  passages  in  the  late  king's  reign,  w 
resemble  tne  transactions  of  the  League,  I  will  fc 
ly  take  notice  of  some  few  particulars,  whereir 
late  as^ociators  and  conspirators  have  made  a  ( 
copy  of  the  League ;  for  the  original  of  their 
politics  was  certainly  no  other  than  the  Pre 
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This  was  first  copied  by  the  rebels  in  forty-one^  and 
since  recopied  within  these  late  years  by  some  of 
those  who  are  lately  dead^  and  by  too  many  others 
yet  alivCi  and  still  drawing  after  the  same  design ; 
ID  which,  for  want  of  time,  man^  a  fair  blot  snail 
be  left  unhit ;  neither  do  I  promise  to  observe  any 
method  of  times,  or  to  take  things  in  order  as  they 
happened. 

As  for  the  persons  who  managed  the  two  associa*- 
tions,  theirs  and  ours,  it  is  most  certain  that  in  thera 
is  found  the  least  resemblance :  And  it  is  well  for 
us  they  were  not  like ;  for  they  had  men  of  sub- 
tlety and  valour  to  design,  and  then  to  carry  on 
their  conspiracy :  Ours  were  but  bunglers  in  com- 
parison of  them,  who,  having  a  faction  not  made 
by  them^  but  ready  formed  and  fashioned  to  their 
hands,  (thanks  to  their  fathers),  yet  failed  in  every 
one  of  their  projections,  and  managed  their  business 
with  much  less  dexterity,  though  far  more  wicked- 
ness, than  the  French.  They  had,  indeed,  at  their 
head  an  old  conspirator,  witty  and  turbulent,  like 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,*  and  for  courage  in  exe- 
cution much  such  another*  But  the  good  sense 
and  conduct  was  clearly  wanting  on  the  English 
side;  so  that,  if  we  will  allow  him  the  contrivance 
of  the  plot,  or  at  least  of  the  conspiracy,  which  is  an 
honour  that  no  man  will  be  willing  to  take  from 
him,  in  all  other  circumstances  he  more  resembled 
the  old  decrepit  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  ^ho  fed  him- 
self with  imaginary  hopes  of  power,  dreamed  of 
outliving  a  king  and  his  successor,  much  more 
\    yoang  and  vigorous  than  himself,  and  of  governing 


*  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Guise^  and 
tile  pfolitical  head  of  the  Leaguers.  He  was  assassinated  at  the 
•une  time  with  hit  brother.  Dryden  comparei  him  to  Shafles- 
borjr. 
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the  world  after  their  deceane.   To  die  in  prifOD,  or  \ 
in  banishment,  I  think,  will  make  no  mighty  iit' 
ference  i  but  this  is  a  main  one,  that  the  one  was  tbs  ' 
dupe  of  all  his  party^  the  other  led  after  him,  tod 
made  fools  of  all  his  faction.    As  for  a  Duke  of 
Guise,  or  even  so  much  as  a  Duke  of  Mayenne,  I 
can  find  none  in  their  whole  cabaL    I  cannot  be* 
lieve  that  any  man  now  living  could  have  the  n* 
nity  to  pretend  to  it.    It  is  not  every  age  that  can 
produce  a  Duke  of  Guise,— a  man  who,  without 
the  least  shadow  of  a  title,  (unless  we  will  beliefs 
the  memoirs  of  the  crack-brained  advocate  David, 
who  gave  him  one  from  Charlemagne),  durst  make 
himself  head  of  a  party,  and  was  not  only  so  in  bit 
own  conceit,  but  really;  presumed  to  beard  a  khfi^ 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  being  declared  his  lieo- 
tenant-general  and  his  successor.    None  c^  theia 
instances  will  hold  in  the  comparison  ;  and  there* 
fore  I  leave  it  to  be  boasted,  it  may  be,  by  one 
party,  but  I  am  sure  to  be  laughed  at  by  another* 
Many  hot-headed  Chevaliers  d'Aumale,  and  ambi- 
tious bravos,  like  Captain  St  I'aul,^  may  be  found 
amongst  them ;  intriguing  ladies  and  gallants  of 
the  times,  such  as  are  described  in  the  army  of  the 


*  A  fiery  and  gallant  adherent  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  He 
distinguiihcd  himself  by  hii  bravery  itt  the  battlci,  and  hit  for* 
wardncsfi  in  the  counciln  of  tlin  League ;  and^  on  the  farooof 
day  of  the  harricadciVi  entered  the  Queen's  garden  by  force^ 
•upponing  his  patron'i  life  in  danger,  and  swearina,  if  the  game 
wai  to  be  played^  he  would  have  nin  stake  in  it.  He  was  crnl^ 
ed  Marshal  of  France  in  159.1,  by  the  Duke  of  Maycnne,  uut 
afterwards  governor  of  Champagne.  These  honours  cost  hfoi 
his  life  ;  for  the  young  Duke  of  (luisc  having  requested  faim  to 
withdraw  some  troops  from  Kheims,  and  receiving  an  insolest 
refusali  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
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League,  at  the  battle  of  Yvry ;  ^  and,  besides  thens 
manj  underling  knaves,  pimps,  and  fools;  but  these 
are  not  worthy  to  be  drawn  into  resemblance. 

Therefore,  to  pass  by  their  persons,  and  consider 
their  design,  it  is  evident,  that  on  both  sides  they 
k^n  witn  a  League,  and  ended  with  a  conspiracy, 
la  this  they  have  copied,  even  to  the  word  Associa- 
tioo,  which  you  may  observe  was  used  by  Humieres, 
in  the  first  wary  League  which  was  formed  id  Pi- 
oirdy ;  and  we  see  to  what  it  tended  in  the  event : 
For  when  Henry  III.  by  the  assistance  of  the  king 
of  Navarre,  had  in  a  manner  vanquished  his  rebels, 
and  was  just  upon  the  point  of  mastering  Paris, 
s  Jacobin,  set  on  by  the  preachers  of  the  League, 
fflost  barbarously  murdered  him ;  and,  by  the  way, 
take  notice,  that  he  pretended  enthusiasm,  or  in- 
Mpiration  of  God's  Uoiy  Spirit,  for  the  commis- 
sion of  his  parricide.  I  leave  my  superiors  to  con- 
dade  from  thence,  the  danger  of  tolerating  non- 
conformists, who,  (be  it  said  with  reverence),  under 
pretence  of  a  whisper  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  think 
themselves  obliged  to  perpetrate  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes  against  the  person  of  their  sovereign, 
when  they  have  first  voted  him  a  tyrant  and  an 
enemy  to  God's  people.  This,  indeed,  was  not  so 
impudent  a  method  as  what  was  used  in  the  for- 
mal process  of  a  pretended  high  court  of  justice,  in 
the  murder  of  King  Charles  I.,  and  therefore  I  do 
oot  compare  those  actions ;  but  it  is  much  resem- 
bling the  intended  murder  of  our  gracious  king  at 


*  **  There  was  scarcely  any  thing  to  be  seen  in  the  army  of  the 
^ague  but  gold  and  silver  embroideries,  upon  costly  and  magni- 
ficent coats  of  velvet,  of  all  sorts  of  colours,  and  an  infinite  num- 
^r  of  banderoUes  fluttering  about  their  thick  forest  of  lances." — 
I^ryden's  Translation  of  the  History  of  the  League^  p.  778. 
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the  Rye,  and  other  places :  Andt  that  the  head 
college  might  not  be  wanting  to  urge  the  peri 
ance  of  this  horrible  attempt^  instead  of  Fi 
£dm.  Bourgoing/  let  Father  Ferguson  t  ap 
who  was  not  wanting  in  his  spiritual  exhorto 
to  our  conspirators,  and  to  make  them  believe^ 
tp  assassinate  the  king  was  only  to  take  away 
ther  Holofemes.  It  is  true^  the  Jacobin  wai 
one ;  and  there  were  many  joined  in  our  conspi; 
and  more  perhaps  than  Rumsey  or  West  t  have 
named  :  but  this,  though  it  takes  from  the  jus 
of  the  comparison,  adds  incomparably  more  ti 
guilt  of  it|  and  makes  it  fouler  on  our  side  ol 
water. 

My  author  makes  mention  of  another  com 
cy  against  Henry  IV.,  for  the  seizing  of  his  p< 
at  Mante,  by  the  young  Cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
was  head  of  the  third  party,  called  at  that 
the  Politics,  that  is  to  say,  in  modem  En] 
Trimmers.  This,  too,  was  a  limb  of  our  cons 
cy }  and  the  more  moderate  party  of  our  tn 
were  engaged  in  it.§  But  had  it  taken  effect 
least  it  could  have  produced^  was  to  have 
thrown  the  succession ;  and  no  reasonable 

*  Father  Edmund  Bourgoing,  prior  of  the  convent  in 
Jaques  Clement,  who  assassinated  Henry  III.,  was  a  jacobin 
As  he  vindicated  the  action  when  committed,  and  compai 
murderer,  in  his  sermons,  to  Judith,  it  was  not  doubtea,  t 
had  prompted,  or  at  least  confirmed,  his  execrable  resolui 

f  Robert  Ferguson,  called  the  Plotter,  who  told  the  < 
rators,  that  if  they  took  off  Charles  on  a  Sunday,  the  day 
sanctify  the  deed,  and  proposed  to  consecrate  the  blund 
with  which  he  was  to  be  shot.     See  Vol.  IX.  p.  363. 

X  Evidences  for  the  king  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirati 
the  Rye«house  plot. 

^  This  is  apparently  an  allusion  to  the  designs  of  Lori 
•ell  and  others,  who  meditated  a  change  of  councils,  not 
vemmept,  by  the  schemes  which  they  agitated. 
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rould  believei  but  they  ivho  could  forget  their  duty 
so  much  as  to  have  seized  the  king,  might  after- 
wards have  been  induced  to  have  him  made  away, 
eq)ecially  when  so  fair  a  provision  was  made  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  Papists  were  to  suffer 
br  it. 

But  they  have  not  only  rummaged  the  French 
itttories  of  the  League  for  conspiracies  and  parri- 
cides of  kings;  I  shall  make  it  apparent,  that  they 
bave  studied  those  execrable  times,  for  precedents 
tf  undermining  the  lawful  authority  of  their  sove- 
reigns. Our  English  are  not  generally  commended 
br  invention ;  but  these  were  merchants  of  small 
wares,  very  pedlers  in  policy ;  they  must,  like  our 
tailors,  have  all  their  fashions  from  the  French,  and 
study  the  French  League  for  every  alteration,  as 
our  snippers  go  over  once  a-year  into  France,  to 
bring  back  the  newest  mode,  and  to  learn  to  cut 
and  shape  it. 

For  example :  The  first  estates  convened  at  Blois 
hj  Henry  IIL  (the  League  being  then  on  foot,  and 
most  of  the  three  orders  dipped  in  it),  demanded  of 
that  king,  that  the  articles  which  should  be  approv- 
ed by  the  three  orders  should  pass  for  inviolable 
laws,  without  leaving  to  the  king  the  power  of 
changing  any  thing  in  them.  That  the  same  was 
designed  here  by  the  leading  men  of  their  faction, 
J8  obvious  to  every  one :  for  they  had  it  commonly 
iu  their  mouths  in  ordinary  discourse ;  and  it  was 
offered  in  print  by  Plato  Redivivus,^  as  a  good  ex- 

♦  A  tract  in  octavo,  published  in  October  1680,  shortly  after 
the  lilting  of  the  short  parliament.  The  author  was  Henry  Ke- 
.^e,  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Neville,  knight,  who  made  some 
figure  among  the  speculative  commonwealth's  men,  yet  was  not 
to  much  attached  to  their  doctrines,  as  to  prevent  his  submit- 
^g  to  be  one  of  Cromweirs  council  of  state.  He  died  20th 
September  1694. 
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Eedient  for  the  nation,  in  case  bis  Majesty  would 
ave  consented  to  it. 

Both  in  the  first  and  last  estates  at  Blois,  the  bill 
of  exclusion  against  the  King  of  Navarre  was  press» 
ed ;  and  in  the  last  carried  by  all  the  three  orders 
though  the  king  would  never  pass  it.  The  end  <^ 
that  bill  was  very  evident ;  it  was  to  have  introduc- 
ed the  Duke  of  Guise  into  the  throne,  after  the 
king's  decease:  to  which  he  had  no  manner  of 
title,  or  at  least  a  very  cracked  one,  of  which  his 
own  party  were  ashamed.  Our  bill  of  exclusion 
was  copied  from  hence;  but  thrown  out  by  the 
House  of  Peers,  before  it  came  to  the  king's  turn 
to  have  wholly  nuashed  it. 

After  the  Uukc  of  Guise  had  forced  the  king  to 
fly  from  Paris  by  the  barricades,  the  queen-mother 
being  then  in  the  traitor's  interests,  when  he  had 
outwitted  her  so  far,  as  to  persuade  her  to  join  in 
the  banishment  of  the  Duke  of  Kspernon,  his  ene» 
my,  and  to  make  her  believe,  that  if  the  King  of 
Navarre,  whom  she  hated,  were  excluded,  he  would 
assist  her  in  bringing  her  beloved  grandchild  of 
Lorraine  to  the  possension  of  the  crown  ;  it  was  pro* 
posed  by  him  for  the  Parisians,  that  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  city  might  be  wholly  put  into  their  hands ; 
that  the  new  provost  of  merchants,  and  present 
sheriffs  of  the  faction,  might  be  confirmed  by  the 
king ;  and  for  the  future,  they  should  not  only 
elect  their  sheriffs,  but  the  colonels  and  captains  of 
the  several  wards. 

How  nearly  this  was  copied  in  the  tumultuous 
meetings  of  the  city  for  their  sheriffs,  both  we  and 
they  have  cause  to  remember;  and  Mr  Hunt's  book, 
concerning  their  rights  in  the  city  charter,  mingled 
with  infamous  aspersions  of  the  government,  con* 
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firms  the  notions  to  have  been  the  same.**  And  I 
could  produce  some  very  probable  instances  out  of 
another  libel,  (considering  the  time  at  which  it  was 
vritteni  which  was  just  before  the  detection  of  the 
conspiracy),  that  the  author  of  it,  as  well  as  the 
cupervisor,  was  engaged  in  it,  or  at  least  privy  to 
it;  but  let  villany  and  ingratitude  be  safe  and 
flourish. 

By  the  way,  an  observation  of  Philip  de  Comines 
comes  into  my  mind :  That  when  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  who  were  Lords  of  Ghent,  had  the 
choice  ot  the  sheriffs  of  that  city,  in  that  year  all 
was  quiet  and  well  governed ;  but  when  they  were 
elected  by  the  people,  nothing  but  tumults  and 
seditions  followed,  t 

I  might  carry  this  resemblance  a  little  farther : 
for  in  the  heat  of  the  plot,  when  the  Spanish  pil- 
grims were  coming  over,^:  nay  more,  were  reported 
to  be  landed ;  when  the  representatives  of  the  Com- 
mons were  either  mortally  afraid,  or  pretended  to 
be  so,  of  this  airy  invasion,  a  request  was  actually 
made  to  the  king,  that  he  would  put  the  militia 
into  their  hands ;  which  how  prudently  he  refus* 


*  Mr  Hunt's  book  was  entitled,  a  **  Defence  of  the  Charter 
and  Municipal  Rights  of  the  City  of  London.*'  See  Vol.  VIL 
p.  127.  Our  author  was  fiercely  attacked  in  that  work,  and 
defended  himself  in  the  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

f  The  author  alludes  to  the  exertions  made  by  the  crown  to 
•ecure  the  election  of  sheriffs  ;  see  Vol.  IX.  p.  450. 

X  Among  the  absurdities  sworn  to  and  believed  at  the  time  of 
the  Popish  plot,  Bedloe's  assertion,  that  ^O^OOO  pilgrims,  assem- 
bled in  Spam  to  pay  their  devotion  to  Saint  James,  were  to  be 
employed  in  the  invasion  of  England,  was  not  the  less  terrifying 
because  so  eminently  incredible.  A  false  report  that  the  Pil- 
griDAs  had  actually  landed,  obtained  general  credit^  and  one 
i^bleman  galloped  to  London  with  the  news. 

5^ 
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ed,  the  example  of  bis  father  has  informed  the  na* 
tion* 

To  show  how  the  heads  of  their  party  had  con- 
ned over  their  lesson  of  the  barricaaes  of  Paris,  in 
the  midst  of  Oates  bis  Popish  plot,  when  thev  had 
fermented  the  city  with  the  leaven  of  their  seditioD, 
and  they  were  all  prepared  for  a  rising  against  the 
government}  let  it  be  remembered,  that  as  the  Duke 
of  Guise  and  the  council  of  sixteen  forged  a  list 
of  names,  which  they  pretended  to  be  of  such  as 
the  king  had  set  down  for  destruction ;  so  a  certain 
earl  of  blessed  memory  caused  a  false  report  to  be 
spread  of  his  own  danger,  and  some  of  his  accom« 
pi  ices,  who  were  to  be  murdered  by  the  Papists 
and  the  royal  party ;  which  was  a  design  to  endear 
themselves  to  the  multitude,  as  the  martyrs  of 
their  cause ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  cast  an  odious 
reflection  on  the  king  and  ministers,  as  if  they 
sought  their  blood  with  unchristian  cruelty,  with- 
out the  ordinary  forms  of  justice.  To  which  may 
be  added,  as  an  appendix,  their  pretended  fear, 
when  they  went  to  the  parliament  at  Oxford ;  be- 
fore which  some  of  them  made  their  wills,  and 
shewed  them  publicly ;  others  sent  to  search  about 
the  places  where  the  two  houses  were  to  sit,  as  if 
another  gunpowder  plot  was  contriving  against 
them  ;  and  almost  every  man  of  them,  according  to 
his  quality,  went  attended  with  his  guard  of  «^ni- 
zaries,  like  Titus:*  so  that  what  witn  their  follow- 
ers, and  the  seditious  townsmen  of  that  city,  they 
made  the  formidable  appearance  of  an  army ;  at 


*  Many  of  the  opposition  naembcrs,  particularly  thoae  for  the 
city  of  London,  went  armed  and  escorted  to  the  nailiament  oi 
Oxford,  so  that  they  resembled  Titus  Oates*  who  in  his  days  o 
splendour  was  always  attended  by  a  guard.   See  Vol.  IX.  p.  SS8 
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least  sufficient  to  have  swallowed  up  the  guards, 
and  to  have  seized  the  person  of  the  king,  in  case 
he  had  not  prevented  it  by  a  speedy  removal,  as 
soon  as  he  had  dissolved  that  parliament. 

I  begin  already  to  be  tired  with  drawing  after 
their  deformities,  as  a  painter  would  be,  who  had 
nothing  before  him  in  his  table  but  lazars,  cripples, 
tod  hideous  faces,  which  he  was  obliged  to  represent: 
yet  I  must  not  omit  some  few  of  their  most  noto- 
rious copyings.  Take  for  example  their  Council  of 
Six,  which  was  an  imitation  of  the  League,  who  set 
up  their  famous  council,  commonly  called  '*  Of  the 
Sixteen  :*'  And  take  notice,  that  on  both  sides  they 
picked  out  the  most  heady  and  violent  men  of  the 
whole  party ;  nay,  they  considered  not  so  much  as 
their  natural  parts,  but  heavy  blockheads  were 
thrown  in  for  lumber,  to  make  up  the  wdght. 
Their  zeal  for  the  party,  and  their  ambition,  atoned 
for  their  want  of  judgment,  especially  if  they  were 
thought  to  have  any  interest  in  the  people.  Loud 
roarers  of  ay  and  no  in  the  parliament,  without 
common  sense  in  ordinary  discourses,  if  they  were 
favourites  of  the  multitude,  were  made  privy-coun- 
sellors of  their  cabal ;  and  fools,  who  only  wanted 
I  parti-coloured  coat,  a  cap,  and  a  bawble,  to  pass 
for  such  amongst  reasonable  men,  were  to  redress 
the  imaginary  grievances  of  a  nation,  by  murdering, 
or  It  least  seizing  of  the  king.  Men  of  scandalous 
lives,  cheats,  and  murderers,  were  to  reform  the  na- 
tion, and  propagate  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
the  rich  ideots  to  hazard  their  estates  and  expec- 
tations, to  forsake  their  ease,  honour,  and  prefer- 
ments, for  an  empty  name  of  heading  a  party ; 
the  wittiest  man  amongst  them  to  encumber  and 
vex  his  decrepit  age,  for  a  silly  pique  of  revenge, 
and  to  maintain  his  character  to  the  last,  of  never 
being  satisfied  with  any  government,  in  which  he 

VOL.  XVII.  M 
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was  not  more  a  king  than  the  preteni  master*    1 

give  the  last  stroke  to  this  resemblance,  fortune  di 
er  part ;  and  the  same  fate,  of  division  amongi 
themselves,  ruined  both  those  councils  which  irar 
contriving  their  king's  destruction*  The  Duke  c 
Mayenne  and  his  adherents,  who  were  much  di 
most  honest  of  the  Leaguers,  were  not  only  for  \ 
king,  but  for  a  king  of  the  royal  line,  in  case  tbs 
duke  could  not  cause  the  election  to  fall  on  himiaU 
which  was  impossible,  because  he  was  already  iflsr 
ried*  The  rest  were,  some  for  this  man,  some  ft 
another,  and  all  in  a  lump  for  the  daughter  ofSpm 
this  disunited  them,  and  in  the  end  ruined  thei 
conspiracy.  In  our  Council  of  Six,  some  were  ft 
murdering,  and  some  for  securing  of  the  kin 
some  for  a  rising  in  the  west,  and  some  for  an  tt 
surrection  of  the  Brisk  Bovs  of  Wapping :  in  shorl 
some  were  for  a  monerel  Kind  of  kingship,  to  tb 
exclusion  of  the  royal  line,  but  the  greater  partfc 
a  bare-faced  commonwealth*  This  raised  a  divisio 
in  their  council ;  that  division  was  fomented  iot 
a  mutual  hatred  of  each  other ;  and  the  conclusio 
was,  that  instead  of  one  conspiracy,  the  machioi 
played  double,  and  produced  two,  which  were  cai 
ried  on  at  the  same  time.  A  kind  of  spread  eagl 
plot  was  hatched,  with  two  heads  growing  out  c 
the  same  body :  such  twin  treasons  are  apt  t 
struggle  like  Esau  and  Jacob  in  the  womb,  aoi 
both  endeavouring  to  be  first  bom,  the  youoge 
pulls  back  the  elder  by  the  heel. 

I  promised  to  observe  no  order,  and  am  perform 
ing  my  word  before  I  was  aware.  After  the  bsi 
ricades,  and  at  many  other  times,  the  Duke  o 
Guise,  and  Council  of  Sixteen,  amongst  the  ra 
of  the  articles,  demanded  of  the  king  to  cashier  hi 
guards  of  the  forty-five  gentlemen,  as  unknown  ii 
the  times  of  his  predecessors,  and  unlawful ;  as  si 
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wOf  to  remove  bis  surest  friends  from  about  his  per- 
son, and  from  their  places,  both  military  and  civiK 
I  leave  any  man  to  judge,  whether  our  conspira- 
tors did  not  play  the  second  part  to  the  same  tune ; 
whether  his  majesty^s  guards  were  not  alleged  to 
be  unlawful,  and  a  grievance  to  the  subjects  j  and 
whether  frequent  votes  did  not  pass  in  the  House 
4if  Commons  at  several  times,  tor  removitag  and 
toming  out  of  office  those,  who,  on  all  occasions, 
behaved  themselves  roost  loyally  to  the  king,  with- 
out 80  much  as  giving  any  other  reason  of  their 
nisdemeanors  than  public  fame ;  that  is  to  say, 
feports  forged  and  spread  by  their  own  faction,  or 
without  allowing  them  the  common  justice  of  vin- 
dicating themselves  from  those  calumnies  and  as- 
persions. 

I  omit  the  many  illegal  imprisonments  of  free- 
born  men,  by  their  own  representatives,  who,  from 
a  jury,  erected  themselves  into  judges;  because  I 
find  nothing  resembling  it  in  the  worst  and  most 
seditious  times  of  France.  But  let  the  history  be 
searched,  and  I  believe  Bussy  Le  Clerc  never  com- 
mitted more  outrages  in  pillaging  of  houses,  than 
Waller  in  pretending  to  search  for  Popish  relics :  * 
Neither  do  I  remember  that  the  French  Lea|;uers 
e?er  took  the  evidence  of  a  Jew,  as  ours  did  of 


*  Jean  Le  Clerc^  otherwiae  called  Bussy,  once  aprocureur  be- 
ibre  the  parliament  of  Paris :  being  a  bolu,  active,  and  ferocious 
Bin,  he  was  created  governor  of  the  Bastile  by  the  duke  of  Guise, 
ttd  employed  in  seizing  the  persons  of  the  President  Harlai,  and 
other  counsellors  of  parliament,  and  exercising  severities  on  all 
those  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  cause  of  the  League.  Dry- 
diQ  compares  him  to  Waller,  whom  the  Catholics  accused  of 
inllaging  their  houses,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  relics  du- 
ring (he  times  of  the  plot.  See  him  described  under  the  cha- 
nctcr  of  Arod  in  <<  Absalom  and  Achitophcl,"  pp.  11. 335 ;  and 
the  note,  p.  381.  Vol.  IX. 
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Faria.*  But  this  I  wonder  at  the  less,  considerinj 
what  Christian  witnesses  have  been  used,  if  at  least 
the  chief  of  them  was  ever  christened.  Bussy  Ia 
Clerc,  it  is  trucy  turned  out  a  whole  parliament  to- 
gether, and  brought  them  prisoners  to  the  Bastile; 
and  Bussy  Oates  was  for  garbling  too,  when  be  in- 
formed against  a  worthy  and  loyal  member,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  expelled  the  House,  and  sent  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower  :t  But  that  which  was  toen 
accounted  a  disgrace  to  him,  will  make  him  be  re- 
membered with  honour  to  posterity. 

I  will  trouble  the  reader  but  with  one  observi- 
tion  more,  and  that  shall  be  to  show  how  dully  and 
pedantically  they  have  copied  even  the  false  steps 
of  the  League  in  politics,  and  those  very  maxims 
which  ruined  the  heads  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Guiie 
was  always  ostentatious  of  his  power  in  the  states, 
where  he  carried  all  things  in  opposition  to  the 
king;  but,  by  relying  too  much  on  the  power  he 
had  there,  and  not  using  arms  when  he  had  them 
in  his  hand,  I  mean  by  not  prosecuting  his  victory 
to  the  uttermost,  when  he  had  the  kmg  enclosea 


*  Francisco  de  Faria,  who  designed  himself  interpreter  and  se- 
cretary of  languages  to  Caspar  de  Abreu  de  Freitas,  ambassador 
from  the  crown  of  Portugal,  was  one  of  the  witnesses  concern- 
ing the  Popish  plot.  He  pretended  he  had  been  employed  by 
the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  assassinate  Oates»  Bedlow,  and 
Shaflesbury.  His  narrative  was  licensed  for  publication  on  19th 
November  1680;  and  concludes  with  an  impudent  afFectatioQ 
of  admiring  the  Divine  Providence,  which  had  brought  him 
'<  from  almost  the  utmost  parts  of  the  far  distant  habitable  world, 
to  be  an  instrument,  in  England,  to  detect,  or  at  least  more  con- 
vincingly to  prove  the  truth  of  these  horrid  treasons  and  con- 
spiracies." Faria  was  a  native  of  Pernambuco,  in  Brazil,  and 
apparently  a  Portuguese  Jew. 

f  Sir  Robert  Peyton  was  expelled  the  House,  and  committed 
to  the  Tower,  on  account  of  expreif ing  some  hesitation  ai  to 
the  credibility  of  Oates. 
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irt  the  Louvre,  he  missed  his  opportunity,  and  for- 
'  tune  never  gave  it  him  again. 

The  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  was  the  un- 
:  doubted  head  and  soul  of  that  party,  went  upon  the 
same  maxims  ;  being  (as  we  may  reasonably  con- 
|.  elude)  fearful  of  hazarding  his  fortunes,  and  observ- 
r   iog,  that  the  late  rebellion,  under  the  former  king, 
I    though  successful  in  war,  yet  ended  in  the  restora- 
!   tion  of  his  present  majesty,  his  aim  was  to  have 
f    excluded  his  royal  highness  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
I    meat ;  and  to  have  forced  such  concessions  from 
[    the  king,  by  pressing  the  chimerical  dangers  of  a 
'    popish  plot,  as  would  not  only  have  destrdyed  the 
:    luccession,  but  have  subverted  the  monarchy  ;  for 
;    he  presumed  he  ventured  nothing,  if  he  could  have 
'■  executed  his  designs  by  form  of  Taw,  and  in  a  par- 
,    liamentary  way.    In  the  mean  time,  he  made  no- 
torious mistakes ;  first,  in  imagining  that  his  pre- 
tensions would  have  passed  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
aod  afterwards  by  the  king.    When  the  death  of 
,    Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey  had  fermented  the  peo- 
:    pie;  when  the  city  had  taken  the  alarm  of  a  popish 
plot,  and   the  government  of  it  was  in  fanatic 
hands }  when  a  body  of  White  Boys  was  already  ap- 
pearing  in  the  west,*  and  many  other  counties  wait- 
ed but  the  word  to  rise — then  was  the  time  to  have 
pushed  his  business  :  but  Almighty  God,  who  had 
otherwise  disposed   of  the   event,   infatuated   his 
counsels,  and  made  him  slip  his  opportunity ;  which 
he  himself  observed  too  late,  and  would  have  re- 
dressed by  an  insurrection,  which  was  to  have  be- 


*  White  wai  the  dress  affected  by  those  who  crowded  to  tee 
Monmouth  in  his  western  tour.  See  Vol.  VII.  p.  257.  Mr 
Trtnchard  undertook  to  raise  1500  men  in  and  about  Taunton 
•lone.  See  Lord  Greyi  Account  qfth$  Rye-house  Plot^  p.  18. ; 
vhere  the  plan  of  the  city  insurrection  if  also  distinctly  de- 
I«iled.—Pp.  32—40. 
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gun  at  Wappingy  after  the  king  bad  been  murder* 
ed  at  the  Kye. 

And  now,  it  will  be  but  justice,  before  I  con- 
clude, to  say  a  word  or  two  of  my  author.*  He 
was  formerly  a  Jesuit.  He  has,  amongst  others  of 
his  works,  written  the  history  of  Arianism,  of  La- 
theranism,  of  Calvinism,  the  Holy  War,  and  the 
Fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  In  all  his  writings, 
he  has  supported  the  temporal  power  of  sovereigns, 
and  especially  of  his  master  the  French  Kiog^ 
against  the  usurpations  and  encroachments  of  the 
papacy.  For  which  reason,  being  in  disgrace  at 
Kome,  Re  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  quit  his  order, 
and,  from  Father  Maimbourg,  is  now  become  Mon- 
sieur Maimbourg.  The  great  king,  his  patron,  has 
provided  plentifully  for  him  by  a  large  salary,  and 
indeed  he  has  deserved  it  from  him.  As  for  his 
style,  it  is  rather  Ciceronian,  copious,  florid,  and 
figurative,  than  succinct:  He  is  esteemed  in  the 
French  court  equal  to  their  best  writers,  which  has 
procured  him  the  envy  of  some  who  set  up  for  cri- 
tics. Being  a  professed  enemy  of  the  Calvinists, 
he  is  particularly  hated  by  them  ;  so  that  their  tes- 
timonies against  him  stand  suspected  of  prejudice. 
This  History  of  the  League  is  generally  allowed  to 


*  Louis  Maimbourg  was  born  at  Nanci  in  1610,  and  became 
a  Jesuit  in  1626.  But  he  was  degraded  from  that  order  by  the 
Genera],  because  he  espoused,  in  some  of  his  writings,  the 
cause  of  the  Gallican  church  against  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
see.  He  retired  to  the  Abbey  of  St  Victor,  where  he  died  16S6. 
His  historical  writings,  which  are  numerous,  are  now  held  in 
little  esteem,  being  all  composed  in^the  spirit  of  a  partisan,  and 
without  even  the  affectation  of  impartiality.  They  are,  however, 
lively  and  interesting  during  the  perusal ;  which  led  an  Italian 
to  saj,  that  Maimbourg  was  among  the  historians,  what  Momus 
was  among  the  deities. 
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>ne  of  his  best  pieces.*'  He  has  quoted  every- 
ire  his  authors  in  the  margin,  to  show  his  im- 
iality  ;  in  which,  if  I  have  not  followed  him,  it 
dcause  the  chiefest  of  them  are  unknown  to  us, 
ot  being  hitherto  translated  into  English.  His 
icular  commendations  of  men  and  families,  is 
rhich  I  think  superfluous  in  his  book ;  but  that, 
.  ia  pardonable  m  a  man,  who,  having  created 
Mlf  many  enemies,  has  need  of  the  support  of 
ids*  This  particular  work  was  written  by  ex- 
s  order  of  the  French  king,  and  is  now  trans- 
1  b^  our  king's  command.  I  hope  the  effect  of 
this  nation  will  be,  to  makfe  the  well-meaning 
of  the  other  party  sensible  of  their  past  errors, 
worst  of  them  ashamed,  and  prevent  posterity 
I  the  like  unlawful  and  impious  design. 


Kfaimbourg's  History  of  the  League  was  first  published  at 
in  1689. 
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BSTWEEK 


DRYDEN  AND  STILLINGFLEET, 

CONCERNING  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK's  PAPER. 


One  of  the  first  acts  of  King  James  the  Second's  reign,  was 
the  publication  of  two  papers  found  in  the  strong-box  of  his  de- 
ceased brother  Charles,  assigning  various  reasons  to  prove  that 
the  church  of  Rome  was  the  onlv  true  church ;  with  a  copy  of 
another  written  by  his  first  duchess,  Anne  Hyde,  stating  the 
grounds  of  her  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith.*  These  papers 
were  announced  to  be  published  by  his  Majesty's  command ; 
and,  thus  authenticated,  were  industriously  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom.  The  learned  Stillinfffieet  stood  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  church  of  England,  in  refutation  of  the  arguments 
alleged  in  the  papers  of  the  royal  proselytes,  f  In  answer,  ap- 
peared '<  A  Defence  of  the  Papers  written  by  the  late  King,  of 
Blessed  Memory,  and  Duchess  of  York,  against  the  Answer 
made  to  them.  By  command,  London,  1686."  This  defence, 
like  the  answer  of  Stillingfleet,  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
applying  to  the  three  papers  ;  and  it  seems  that  these  were 
drawn  up  by  different  hands. 


*  "  Copies  of  Two  Papers  written  by  the  late  King  Charles  II.,  together 
with  a  Copy  of  a  Paper  written  by  the  late  Duchess  of  York.  Publislied  by 
his  Miyesty's  command.     London,  1686." 

f  His  pamphlet  is  entitled,  "  An  Answer  to  some  Papers  lately  printed, 
concerning  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  matters  of  Faith,  and  Uie 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England.  London,  1686.** — Stillingfleet  with, 
held  hU  nunc." 
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Drydeti  informs  ui,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  last,  which 
seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  his  having  any  share  in  the  flrit 
and  second  parts  of  tlie  Defence ;  ^  which,  indeed,  are  written 
in  a  style  more  approaching  to  polemic  controversy  than  that 
assumed  by  Dryden.  Stillingflcet  returned  to  the  conflict,  and 
published  a  *'  Vindication  of  his  Answer  ;**  in  which  he  is  se- 
verely personal  unon  Dryden,  **  the  brisk  defender/'  as  he  calls 
him,  of  the  duchess's  paper,  and  the  *'  new  convert"  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  Dryden,  personally  assaulted,  made  a  per- 
sonal retort,  both  directly  upon  Stillingfleet,  and  upon  Burnet, 
liis  coadjutor  in  the  controversy ;  and  to  this  we  probably  owe 
the  character  of  the  Buzzard  in  *'  The  Hind  and  Panther,"  as 
well  as  the  reflections  upon  the  moderate  clergy,  or  Low  Church 
divines,  with  which  that  piece  abounds.f 

In  order  to  understana  Dryden's  defence,  it  is  necessary  to 
prefix  the  duchess's  paper,  and  Stillingfleet's  answer  to  it. 


*  <<  I  refer  mytelf  to  th«  judgnrif  nt  of  thono  who  hav«  roid  thf  Aniw«r  to  Ui« 
diffvncf  of  tlio  lat«  king*f  pip«rN,  nnri  thut  of  thu  duchfM,  in  which  hit  I  wm 
concfrned,  how  charitAblv  I  have  bcun  repreienud  ihere."-*/V(/bcr  to  iht 
llinU  and  Panther,  Vol.  X.   p.  1 1 3,  1 1 4. 

f  8co  Vol.  X.  p.  803»-208,  ond  the  noU*  thtre  referred  to. 
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COPY  OF  A  PAPER 


WRITTEN  BY 


THE  LATE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK, 


It  18  so  reasonable  to  expect,  that  a  person  always 
bred  up  in  the  church  of  England,*  and  as  well 
instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  it,  as  the  best  divines 
and  her  capacity  could  make  her,  should  be  liable 
to  many  censures  for  leaving  that,  and  making  her- 
self a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to 


♦  Morley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  as  presently  will  be  no- 
ticed, was  chanlain  in  the  family  of  Sir  Edward  Hyde  during  the 
usurpation,  tells  us,  '<  that  the  duchess,  (then  Miss  Hyde),  as  she 
was  the  eldest,  so  was  she  the  forwardcst,  and  most  capable  to  re- 
ceive instruction;  for  God  having  given  her  an  extraordinary  good 
understanding  for  one  of  her  sex  and  years,  so  he  had  given  her 
in  extraordinary  good  inclination  to  the  exercises  of  piety  and 
devotion;  so  that,  when  she  was  not,  as  I  remember,  above  twelve 
years  of  ase,  I  did  think  her  every  way  fit  to  be  admitted  to  the 
receiving  tne  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  she  did  then, 
and  always  afterwards,  with  very  great  devotion,  so  long  as  she 
and  I  staid  together  in  her  father's  house  at  Antwerp." — Preface 
to  Bishop  Morley  i  Treatise,  p.  vi. 
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which,  I  confess,  I  was  one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
it  ever  had  ;*  that  I  rather  choose  to  satisfy  my 
friends  by  reading  this  paper,  than  to  have  the 
trouble  to  answer  all  the  questions  that  may  be 
daily  asked  me.  And  first,  I  do  protest,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Almighty  God,  that  no  person,  man  or 
woman,  directly  or  indirectly,  ever  said  anv  thing 
to  me  since  I  came  into  England,  or  used  the  least 
endeavour  to  make  me  change  my  religion :  it  is 
a  blessing  I  wholly  owe  to  Almighty  God,  and,  I 
hope,  the  hearing  of  a  praver  I  daily  made  him  ever 
•  since  I  was  in  France  and  Flanders ;  where,  seeing 
much  of  the  devotion  of  the  Catholics,  (though  I 
had  very  little  myself),  I  made  it  my  continual 
request  to  Almighty  God,  that,  if  I  were  not,  I 
might,  before  I  died,  be  in  the  true  religion.  I 
did  not  in  the  least  doubt  but  that  I  was  so,  and 
never  had  any  scruple  till  November  last ;  when, 
reading  a  book  called  *  The  History  of  the  Re- 
formation,*' by  Dr  Heylin,  t  which  I  had  heard 
very  much  commended,  and  have  been  told,  if 
ever  I  had  any  doubt  of  my  religion,  that  would 
settle  me ;  instead  of  which,  I  found  it  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  borridest  sacrileges  in  the  world ;  and 


*  Morley  says,  that  he  continued  to  be  the  duchess's  spirituM 
director  *^  until  after  her  father's  banishment ;  and  all  that  time 
I  must  bear  her  witness,  that  she  was  not  only  a  zealous  protestant 
herself,  according  as  it  is  by  law  established  in  the  church  of 
England,  but  zealous  to  make  proselytes." — Preface  as  abwe^ 
p.  xii. 

f  Dr  Peter  Heylin  was  bom  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire,  in 
1600,  and  rose  high  in  the  church,  being  one  of  the  chaplains 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  During  the  great  civil  war,  he  was 
reduced  to  distress,  but  survived  the  Restoration,  and  died  in 
1662.  In  1661,  he  published  his  history  of  the  Seformation, 
under  the  title  of  '<  Ecclesia  RgstaurataJ* 
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could  find  no  reason  wh^  we  left  the  church,  but 
for  three,  the  most  abominable  ones  that  were  ever 
heard  of  amonff  Christians.  First,  Henry  VIII. 
renounces  the  rope's  authority,  because  he  would 
not  give  him  leave  to  part  with  his  wife,  and  mar- 
ry another  in  her  lifetime ;  secondly,  Edward  VI. 
VTM  a  child,  and  governed  by  his  uncle,  who  made 
his  estate  out  of  church-lands;  and  then  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  being  no  lawful  heiress  to  the 
crown,  could  have  no  way  to  keep  it  but  by  re- 
nouncing a  church  that  could  never  suffer  so  un- 
lawful a  thing  to  be  done  bv  one  of  her  children. 
I  confess  I  cannot  think  the  Hol^  Ghost  could 
aver  be  in  such  counsels ;  and  it  is  very  strange, 
that  if  the  bishops  had  no  design  but  (as  they  say) 
the  restoring  us  to  the  doctrine  of  tne  primitive 
church,  they  could  never  think  upon  it,  till  Henry 
VIII.  made  the  breach  upon  so  unlawful  a  pre- 
tence. These  scruples  being  raised,  I  began  to 
consider  of  the  difference  between  the  Catholics 
and  us,  and  examined  them  as  well  as  I  could  by 
Holy  Scripture,  which  though  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  understand,  yet  tnere  are  some  things  I 
found  so  easy,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  I  had 
been  so  long  without  finding  them  out;  as— the 
real  presence  in  the  blessed  sacrament,  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  church,  confession,  and  praying  for 
the  dead.  After  this  I  spoke  severally  to  two  of 
the  bishops^  we  have  in  England,  who  both  told 


*  Theie  vere  Sheldon  and  Morley.  Sheldon  was  biihop  of 
Londoni  and  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  on  the  death 
of  the  venerable  juxon.  Burnet  describes  him  as  generous  and 
charitable^  and  extremely  dexterous  in  politics ;  but  adds,  that  he 
only  spoke  of  roligion  as  an  engine  of  governmenti  and  thus  gained 

as 
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mc,  there  were  tntny  things  in  the  Romish  church 
which  w<;re  very  much  to  be  wished  we  had  kept: 
H^  amfemonf  which  wm  no  doubt  commanded  by 
iioil  i  that  praying  for  the  dead  was  one  of  the  an* 
cierit  thiri({»  in  Christianity;  that,  for  their  partf^ 
they  did  it  daily,  though  they  would  not  own  it 
And  afterwards,  preMing  one  of  them  very  much 
upon  the  other  points,  he  told  mcr— ihat  if  be  had 
be^n  bred  a  Catholic,  he  would  not  change  his  re- 
ligion i  but  that  being  of  another  church,  ^wherein 
he  was  sure  were  all  things  necessary  to  salvation), 
he  thought  it  very  ill  to  give  that  scandal,  as  to 
leave  that  church  wherein  he  received  his  baptism* 
All  these  discourses  did  but  add  more  to  the  de- 
sire I  liarl  to  be  a  ('atholic,  and  ^ave  me  the  most 
terrible  agonies  in  the  world  within  mvself:  For  all 
this,  fearing  to  be  rash  in  a  matter  or  that  weight, 
J  did  all  I  could  to  satisfy  myself }  made  it  my  cuiily 
prayer  to  (fod,  to  settle  nic  in  the  right;  and  §o 
went  on  (Iliristmas-day  to  receive  in  the  king's 
cliapel :  after  which,  I  was  more  troubled  than 
ever,  and  could  nnver  be  at  quiet  till  I  had  told 


miU  ihr.  kitjf:  fli#T  rlMTrtrrtfrr  /rf  it  wUc  an^l  honrgt  dergymtn. 
lit}  wnn  rriiirli  hltttnfril  by  ihtt  Lovir  ilUwch  dWmtsn,  far  tM  ri' 
ffoiir  with  which  he?  f'onow(;d  up  tb«  psirJiamoTitary  deprivsltOD, 
by  which  two  thouAftnd  dmuan,  tin  waa  ftDeged,  were  ejected 

hlnndftmU  ft»if^c**wivnly  bli^bop  of  Oxfwd  «nd  Worcfster,  was 
«ti  fiblr  ttw\  rxr.^lldnt  divirir*  rnodent  And  himibler,  nnyn  Burneti 
rv*Mi  to  n  i'nuU*  Morlry,  bi»hop  of  Winchcutert  hfld  recoffi' 
oM<ndfT/l  fniii  iff  ihtr  durhrfcA  to  b'?  hor  fipiritiial  dirrctor  in  hii 
itUnilt  wh^ri  b<i  U'hum-W  rrUrtiil  from  ronrt  in  J667j  **  And  I 
rriJid*'  i\nt'\rp  of  him,"  ttnyn  that  prf  Int*',  **  not  only  bccaunc,  in 
n  |/fird  of  hi«i  lrnrnin|(,  |>if'ty,  ^nivity,  and  modiftty,  tOf(Cther 
Mfith  the  KOotirnrM  and  nwtU'.Uw.nn  of  hi»  addr(TM  and  converta' 
tiori,  h«!  wnn  nt  Iffifit  ha  fit  ai>i  any  I  coidd  think  of  for  that  eni' 
iihiyinrot,  but  in  rf uard  of  h'tn  fornior  relation  of  ehaplain  to 
lif  r  fnthpri  to  whont  lir  owird  bin  riiio  in  the  church/''— /'f{/Si^ 
io  JJhhtrp  MorUjfB  'IrraiiMrf  p.  xiv* 
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my  design  to  a  Catholic,  who  brought  a  priest  to 
me;  and  that  was  the  first  I  ever  did  converse 
witbf  upon  my  word.  The  more  I  spoke  to  him, 
the  more  I  was  confirmed  in  my  design ;  and  as 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  the  words  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  who  says^-rthe  holy  sacrament  is 
his  bodv  and  blood ;  so  cannot  believe,  that  he,  who 
is  the  Author  of  all  truth,  and  has  promised  to  be 
'*  with  his  church  to  the  end  of  the  world,"  would 
permit  them  to  give  that  holy  mystery  to  the  laity 
but  in  one  kind,  if  it  were  not  lawful  so  to  do. 

I  am  not  able,  or  if  I  were,  would  J  enter  into 
disputes  with  any  body  ;  I  only,  in  short,  say  this 
for  the  changing  of  my  religion,  which  I  take 
God  to  witness  I  would  never  have  done,  if  I  had 
thought  it  possible  to  save  my  soul  otherwise.  I 
think  I  need  not  say,  it  is  not  any  interest  in  this 
world  leads  me  to  it.  It  will  be  plain  enough  to 
every  body,  that  I  must  lose  all  the  friends  and 
credit  I  have  here  by  it ;  and  have  very  well 
weighed  which  I  could  best  part  with,— «-my  share 
in  this  world  or  the  next  c  I  thank  God,  I  found 
no  difficulty  in  the  choice. 

My  only  prayer  is,  "  That  the  poor  Catholics  of 
this  nation  may  not  suffer  for  my  being  of  their 
religion ;  that  God  would  but  give  me  patience  to 
bear  them,  and  then  send  me  any  afflictions  in  this 
world,  so  I  may  enjoy  a  blessed  eternity  hereafter.'' 

»  fymeiSf  Aug.  20. 1670. 
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TO 


THE  DUCHESS'S  PAPER. 


Uy  THE  REVEREND  EDWARD  STItLIKGFLEBT.* 


I    .U-^J-  -,i  -I 


TiiK  third  paper  is  naid  to  be  written  by  a  great 
lady^  ^or  the  itatiftfaction  of  her  f Hendsi  a»  to  the 
reanons  of  her  leaving  the  communion  of  the  church 
of  Knglandi  and  making  herself  a  member  of  the 
iioman  Catholic  church.  If  she  had  written  luv 
thing  concerniufj;  itf  none  could  have  been  a  com- 
petent  judge  ot  those  reasons  or  motives  she  bad 


s  Sttllingflect  being  at  tlii»  time  clmin  of  St  V$ui%  stood  in  die 
van  of  the  controver«y  with  tlie  PapintM.  He  hfui  learningi  penc- 
tratioriy  Home  power  of  language,  |i^it!iout  much  nicety  ofexprei- 
•ion,  and,  above  all,  that  intrepidity  and  undaunted  resolution 
w!iic!i  the  timci  required.  After  the  Revolution,  ho  reaped  the 
harvest  of  liin  laboum  in  the  biNhopric  of  Worcenter.  T\m  emi* 
nent  divine  wuu  born  in  JG'5r>,  and  died  in  UiDf).  Tiic  tract 
whieh  followN,  in  the  third  part  of  hifi  ArMwcr  to  the  Papera  pub- 
liifhcd  by  James,  rennecting  the  converidoti  of  bia  brotlier  and 
wife  to  the  Iioman  Catboiic  faith. 
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for  it,  but  herself;  but  since  she  was  pleased  to 
write  this  paper,  to  satisfy  her  friends,  and  it  is 
thought  fit  to  be  published  for  general  satisfaction, 
all  readers  have  a  right  to  judge  of  the  strength  of 
tilein ;  and  those  of  the  church  of  England,  an 
obligation  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  it,  so  far  as  it 
joav  be  thought  to  suffer  by  them. 

I  am  sensible  how  nice  and  tender  a  thing  it  is, 
to  meddle  in  a  matter  wherein  the  memory  of  so 
great  a  lady  is  so  nearly  concerned,  and  wherein 
such  circumstances  are  mentioned  which  cannot 
fully  be  cleared,  the  parties  themselves  having  been 
many  years  dead ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  keep 
within  due  bounds,  and  consider  this  paper  with 
respect  to  the  main  design  of  it,  and  take  notice  of 
other  particulars,  so  far  as  they  are  subservient  to  it. 

The  way  of  her  satisfaction  must  needs  appear 
krery  extraordinary;  for,  towards  the  conclusion, 
ihe  confesses  she  was  not  able,  nor  would  she  en*  ^ 
^r  into  disputes  with  any  body.  Now,  where  the 
liflerence  between  the  two  churches  lies  wholly  in 
natters  of  dispute,  how  any  one  could  be  truly  sa- 
;isfied  as  to  the  grounds  of  leaving  one  church  and 

Sing  to  the  other,  without  entering  into  matter  of 
ipute  with  any  body,  is  hard  to  understand.  If 
peraons  be  resolved  beforehand  what  to  do,  and 
therefore  will  hear  nothing  said  against  it,  there  is 
DO  such  way  as  to  declare  they  will  enter  into  no 
dispute  about  it.  But  what  satisfaction  is  to  be 
hta  in  this  manner  of  proceeding  ?  How  could  one, 
bred  up  in  the  church  of  England,  and  so  well  in<- 
itructed  in  the  doctrines  of  it,  ever  satisfy  herself 
is  forsaking  the  communion  of  it,  without  inquir* 
isff  into,  and  comparing  the  doctrines  and  practices 
orboth  churches?  It  is  possible  for  persons  of 
learninff,  who  will  take  the  f)ains  of  examining 
things  themselves,  to  do  that  without  entering  into 
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disputes  with  any  body;  but  this  was  not  to  be 
presumed  of  a  person  of  her  condition :  For  many 
things  must  fall  in  her  way,  which  she  could  neither 
have  the  leisure  to  examine,  nor  the  capacity  to 
judge  of,  without  the  assistance  of  such  who  have 
made  it  their  business  to  search  into  them.  Had 
she  no  divines  of  the  church  of  England  about  her, 
to  have  proposed  her  scruples  to  ?  None  able  and 
willing  to  give  her  their  utmost  assistance  in  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance,  before  she  took  up  a  reso- 
lution of  forsaking  our  church?  This  cannot  be 
imagined,  considering  not  only  her  great  auality, 
but  that  just  esteem  they  had  for  her,  whilst  she 
continued  so  zealous  and  devout  in  the  communion 
of  our  church* 

But  we  have  more  than  this  to  say.  One  of  the 
bishops,*  who  had  nearest  relation  to  her  for  many 
years,  and  who  owns  in  print,t  that  he  bred  her 
up  in  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England,  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  have  removed  any  doubts 
and  scruples  with  respect  to  our  church,  if  she 
would  have  been  pleased  to  have  communicated 


♦  This  prelate  was  Dr  George  Morley,  who,  during  the  time 
of  the  usurpation,  was  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  Edward  Hyde, 
afterwards  Lord  Clarendon ;  and  educated  his  daughter,  Anne 
Hyde,  in  the  faith  of  the  church  of  England.  See  page  189. 
Upon  the  Restoration,  Morley  was  made  successively  bishop  of 
Worcester  (ind  Winchester.  •'  He  was,"  says  Burnet,  "  a  pious, 
charitable  man,  of  an  exemplary  life,  but  extremely  passionatp 
and  obstinate."  This  prelate,  who  was  deeply  and  justly  afflict- 
ed with  the  Duchcs8*8  change  of  religion,  vindicated  himself 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  neglected  his  duty  towards  her,  by 
publishing,  ni  1683,  a  collection  of  tracts,  with  an  apologetical 
preface  already  quoted,  and  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the 
Duchess  in  1()70-I,  some  months  before  her  death,  uponliear- 
ing  a  rumour  that  she  was  shaken  in  her  adherence  to  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  I 

t  Preface  to  his  Treatise,  p.  5. 
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thorn  to  hitii.  And  however  she  endeavoured  to 
conceal  her  scruples,  he  tells  lier  in  his  letter  *  to 
her,  which  he  since  printed  for  his  own  vindication, 
**  that  he  had  heard  much  discourse  concerning  her 
wavering  in  religion,  and  that  he  had  acquainted 
her  highness  with  it,  the  Lent  before  the  date  of 
this  paper  }*'  and  was  so  much  concerned  at  it,  that 
he  ODtained  a  promise  from  her,  that  if  any  writing 
were  put  into  ner  hands  by  those  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  that  she  would  send  it  either  to  him,  or  to 
the  then  bishop  of  Oxford,  whom  he  left  in  attend- 
ance upon  her.t  Afler  which,  he  saith,  **  she  was 
many  nays  with  him  at  Farnham ;  in  all  which  time 
ihe  spake  not  one  word  to  him  of  any  doubt  she 
had  about  her  religion."  And  yet  this  paper  bears 
date  August  SOth,  that  year,  wherein  siie  declares 


*  Loiter  to  hor  Royal  Iliuhncssy  p.  3, 4<. 
t  "  And  thiH  I  urn  the  ratncr  obliged  to  believe,  because,  the 
last  time  I  hud  any  diflcourflo  with  your  Highness  of  things  of 
this  nature,  you  did  seriously  affirm  to  mo,  tlmt  never  ony  priest 
of  the  church  of  Home  Imu  ever  been  no  bold  as  to  enter  into 
any  discourse  of  religion  with  you.    Whereunon,  when  I  hum- 
bly besought  your  llighness,  that  if  any  ot  them  should  bo 
so  bold  at  any  time  aiYerwnrds,  and  you  should  think  fit  to 
Jiear  what  thev  could  say,  either  for  their  own  church,  or  against 
ours;  your  llighnoss  would  bo  pleased  to  command  them  to 
givo  it  you  in  writing,  and  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  i>hew 
me,  or  my  lord  of  Oxiord,  any  such  papers,  or  paper,  they  Khould 
give  you  to  consider  of,  and  to  reply  to :  the  which,  because 
you  wcro  pleased  to  promise  me  you  would  do,  and  have  never 
IS  yet  done,  (not  to  me  1  am  sure,  nor  to  him  either  fur  uugbt  I 
know),  1  cannot  believe  that  any  thing  of  that  kind  hath  been  as 
yet  said  to  you,  at  least,  not  ko  as  to  nuiKc  any  imprcHHion  on  you, 
snd  much  less  to  gain  an  abHolute  belief  from  you,  that  there  is 
no  salvation  to  be  had  but  in  the  church  of  Rome  only,  and  con- 
lequcntly,  that  if  ever  you  moan  to  be  Kavcd,  you  must  of  neces- 
sity quit  our  communion,  and  embrace  theirs." — JMtrr  to  the 
DuchfM. 
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bervelf  changed  in  her  rdigicm )  wo  thtt  it  it  eti 
dent,  %\\e  did  not  make  u«>e  of  the  ordinary  iiieaoi 
for  her  own  Mtififaction,  at  least  as  to  those  Usbopi 
who  had  known  her  longest* 

But  she  saith,  ''  that  she  spoke  severally  to  tiro 
of  the  best  bishops*  we  hare  in  England,  who  bolt 
told  her,  there  were  many  things  in  the  llOflNUi 
church,  which  it  were  miich  to  b^  wished  we  bid 
kept ;  as  confession,  which  was  no  doubt  commafld- 
ed  of  God ;  that  praying  for  the  dead  was  ooe  of 
the  ancient  things  in  (^Ihristianity ;  that,  for  their 
parts,  they  did  it  daily,  though  they  would  not  owa 
It.  And  afterwards  pressing  onef  of  them  ireiy 
much  upon  the  other  points,  he  told  her,  that  if 
he  had  been  bred  a  Catholic,  he  would  not  cbann 
his  religion ;  but  that  being  of  another  chufcn, 
wherein  he  was  sure  were  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  he  thought  it  very  ill  to  give  that  scan* 
dal,  as  to  leave  that  church  wherein  he  received  \m 
baptism.  Which  discourses,"  she  said,  *^  did  but 
add  more  t^  the  desire  she  had  to  be  a  Catholic/' 

This,  I  confess,  seems  to  be  to  the  purpose}  if 
there  were  not  some  circumstances  and  expressions 
very  much  mistaken  in  the  representation  of  it; 
but  yet  suppose  the  utmost  to  be  allowed,  there 
could  be  no  argument  from  hence  drawn  for  leav* 
ing  the  communion  of  our  church,  if  this  bishop's 
authority  or  example  did  signify  any  thins  with 
hen  For  supposing  he  did  say,  **  that  if  he  bad 
been  bred  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  he  would  not  change  his  religion  /'  yet  be 
added,  *'  that  being  of  another  church,  wherein  were 


*  HhclcJoTiy  and  Hlandfard*  llie  formery  tm  already  titeotfrnp 
edy  waft  biftiiop  of  London^  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can* 
lerbury  ;  tfm  lattrr  bishop  of  Ox/ord^  afterwards  of  Worcastcr# 

f  Blandfofd. 
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all  things  necessary  to  salvation*  he  thought  it  very 
ili  to  give  that  scandal  as  to  leave  that  churchy 
wherein  be  had  received  his  baptism."  Now,  why 
should  not  the  last  words  have  greater  force  to  have 
kept  her  in  the  communion  of  our  church,  than  the 
former  to  have  drawn  her  from  it  ?  For  why  should 
any  person  forsake  the  communion  of  our  church, 
miless  it  appears  necessary  to  salvation  so  to  do ; 
and  yet  this  yielding  bishop  did  affirm,  '^  that  all 
things  necessary  to  salvation  were  certainly  in  our 
church ;  and  that  it  was  an  ill  thing  to  leave  it/' 
How  could  this  **  add  to  her  desire  of  leaving  our 
church  ?  unless  there  were  some  other  motive  to 
draw  her  tbitheri  and  then  such  small  inducements 
would  serve  to  inflame  such  a  desire*  But  it  is  evi» 
dent  from  her  own  words  afterwards,  that  these 
concessions  of  the  bishop  could  have  no  influence 
upon  her ;  for  she  declares,  and  calls  God  to  wit* 
neis,  ''  that  she  would  never  have  changed  her  reli- 
gipn,  if  she  had  thought  it  possible  to  save  her 
soul  otherwise.'^  Now  wnat  could  the  bishop's  words 
signify  towards  her  turning,  when  he  declares  just 
contrary,  viz.  not  only  that  it  was  possible  for  her 
to  be  saved  without  turning,  *^  but  that  he  was  sure 
we  had  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  that 
it  was  a  very  ill  thing  to  leave  our  church  ?'*  There 
must  therefore  have  been  some  more  secret  reason, 
which  increased  her  desire  to  be  a  Catholic  after 
these  discourses ;  unless  the  advantage  were  taken 
from  the  bishop's  calling  the  church  of  Rome  the 
Catholic  religion  ;  **  if  he  had  been  bred  a  Catholic, 
he  would  not  have  changed  bis  religion."  But  if  we 
take  these  words  so  strictly,  he  must  have  contra- 
dicted himself;  for  how  could  he  be  sure  we  had 
aU  things  necessary  to  salvation,  if  we  were  out 
of  the  Catholic  church  ?  Was  a  bishop  of  our 
church,  and  one  of  the  best  bishops  of  our  church. 
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as  she  said,  so  weak  m  to  yields  '*  that  he  was  sure 
all  things  necessarj  to  salvation  were  to  be  had  cot 
of  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  church?** 

But,  again,  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  his  say- 
ing, ^  that  he  thought  it  very  ill  to  leave  our 
church  ; ''  which  no  man  of  common  sense  would 
have  said,  if  he  had  believed  the  Roman  church  to 
be  the  Catholic,  exclusive  of  all  others  that  do  not 
join  in  communion  with  it 

The  utmost  then  that  can  be  made  of  all  this  iig 
that  there  was  a  certain  bishop  of  this  church,  who 
held  both  churches  to  be  so  far  parts  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  going 
from  one  church  to  another.  But  if  he  asserted 
that,  he  must  overthrow  the  necessity  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  consequently  not  believe  our  articles 
and  homilies,  and  so  could  not  be  any  true  member 
of  the  church  of  England. 

But  the  late  bishop  of  Winchester  hath  made  a 
shorter  answer  to  all  this  ;  for  he  first  doubts  whe-* 
thcr  there  ever  were  any  such  bishops  who  made 
such  answers ;  and  aflerwards  he  affirms,  that  he 
believes  there  never  was,  in  rerum  natiird^^  such 


*  The  bishop  of  Wnichestcr  hud  only  licard  of  this  paper 
from  Muimbourg*«  publication,  **  whrrcin,"  says  Morlcy,  "  ho 
rccitcth  souiothing,  which  he  saith  wnii  written  by  the  lato 
DiicheM  of  York,  to  juRtrfy  her  leavincr  the  comnumion  of  the 
church  of  England  to  cmbrnee  that  of  liome.  ])ut  why  iholiUl 
I  Ray  any  more,  or  indeed  so  much  nn  I  have  said  of  a  non^enif 
or  of  what  I  believe  never  was  in  rerum  nalur/l ;  I  mean  such  a 
discourse  as  is  pretended  to  hnve  been  betwixt  the  Duchess  of 
York  nnd  two  of  the  most  learned  bishops  of  Finf(land  :  I  knoW 
no  proof  we  have  that  there  wan  ever  any  such  thing,  at  least  In 
print,  or  publicly  known  and  avowed,  but  this  attestation  of 
Mainil)()ur|^  the  Jesuit,  who  1  am  sure  was  neither  eye  nor  ear 
witn(*ss  of  It,  but  muMt  have  it  by  IiearKay  only  from  othersi  wh(> 
had  it  from  otliers,  that  might  be  the  devisers  of  it.*' 
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a  discourse  at  is  pretended  to  have  been  between 
this  great  person,  and  two  of  the  most  learned 
bishops  of  Enffland.  But,  God  be  thanked,  the 
cause  of  our  church  doth  not  depend  upon  the  sin- 

Sdar  opinion  of  one  or  two  bishops  in  it,  wherein 
ey  apparently  recede  from  the  established  doc- 
trine of  it.  And  I  am  sure  those  of  the  church  of 
Rome  take  it  ill  from  us  to  be  charged  with  the 
opinion  of  particular  divines  against  the  known 
sentiments  of  their  church.  Therefore,  supposing 
the  matter  of  fact  true,  it  ought  not  to  have  moved 
her  to  any  inclination  to  leave  the  church  of  Eng- 

land« 

But  after  all,  she  protests,  in  the  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  that  no  person,  man  or  woman, 
directly  or  indirectly,  ever  said  any  thing  to  her 
since  she  came  into  England,  or  used  the  least 
endeavour  to  make  her  change  her  reh'gion ;  and 
that  it  is  a  blessing  she  wholly  owes  to  Almighty 
God.  So  that  the  bishops  are  acquitted  from  nav- 
ing  any  hand  in  it,  by  her  own  words ;  and,  as  far 
as  we  can  understand  her  meaning,  she  thought 
herself  converted  by  immediate  divine  illumination. 
We  had  thought  the  pretence  to  a  private  spirit  had 
not  been  at  this  time  allowed  in  the  church  of 
Rome;  but  I  observe,  that  many  things  arc  al- 
lowed to  bring  persons  to  the  church  of  Home, 
which  they  will  not  permit  in  those  who  go  from 
it ;  as  the  use  of  reason  in  the  choice  of  a  church  ; 
the  judgment  of  sense ;  and  here,  that  which  they 
would  severely  condemn  in  others  as  a  private 
spirit,  or  enthusiasm,  will  pass  well  enough  if  it 
doth  but  lead  one  to  their  communion  :  any  mo- 
tive or  method  is  good  enough  which  tends  to  that 
end ;  and  none  can  be  suiHcient  against  it.  But 
why  may  not  others  set  up  for  the  change,  as  to 
other  opinions,  upon  the  same  grounds,  as  well  as 


ibii  great  periKm  doet,  M  to  the  chiags  fmm  our 
church  to  the  church  of  llome  ?  and  we  have  m 
preteiuleri  to  enthuiiaim  among  ua^  but  do  m  io^' 
Jetnnly  aicrit>e  the  blessing  wfaoUx  to  Alnif^ 
God,  and  look  on  it  as  the  effect  of  audi  pnjeii 
as  she  mode  to  htm  in  France  and  f1aoders« 

But  I  wonder  a  person,  who  owed  her  chanoe  so 
wholly  to  Almighty  Ood,  should  need  the  wae- 
tion  m  an  infallible  church  i  since  the  utmost  thejr 
can  pretend  to,  is  no  more  than  to  have  audi  aa 
immediate  conduct;  and  the  least  that  can  be  meaM 
by  it  iS|  that  the  had  no  assistance  fram  any  other 
persons,  which  may  not  exclude  her  own  eodea* 
vours :  but  supposing  them  to  be  employedf  md  ao 
account  to  be  here  given  of  them,  yet  there  is  lo 
connexion  between  any  of  the  premises,  and  the 
conclusion  she  drew  from  them  i  and  therefore  it 
must  be  imme<liate  imnutse,  or  some  concealed  aw 
tivCf  which  determineu  her  choice* 

The  conclusion  was^  **  that  she  would  never  hare 
changed,  if  she  could  have  saved  her  soul  other* 
wise/^  If  this  were  truct  she  had  good  reason  ibr 
her  change ;  if  it  were  not  true,  she  had  none,  as  it 
is  most  certain  it  was  not«  Now  let  us  examine 
how  she  came  to  this  conclusion,  and  I  will  sup* 
pose  it  to  have  been  just  in  the  method  she  sets  it 
down  in* 

First,  she  saith,  she  never  had  any  scruples  till 
the  November  before ;  and  then  they  began  upon 
reading  Dr  Ucylin's  **  History  of  the  Heforma- 
tion/^  which  was  commended  to  her  as  a  book  to 
settle  her ;  and  there  she  found  such  abominable 
sacrilege  upon  Henry  the  Kighth's  divorce,  King 
iCdward's  minority,  and  Queen  Kiizabeth's  succes- 
sion, that  she  could  not  believe  the  Holy  Ghost 
could  ever  be  in  such  counsels. 
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This  was  none  of  the  best  advices  given  to  audi 
m  person,  to  read  Dx  Heylin's  History  for  her  sa- 
tisniction :  *  For  there  are  two  distinct  parts  in 
die  history  of  our  reformation ;  the  one  ecclesias- 
tical, the  other  political :  the  former  was  built  on 
scripture  and  antiquity,  and  the  rights  of  particu- 
4ar  churches;  the  other  on  suc)i  maxims  which  are 
common  to  statesmen  at  all  times,  and  in  all  church- 
^  who  labour  to  turn  all  revolutions  and  changes 
to  their  own  advantage.  And  it  is  strange  to  me, 
that  a  person  of  so  great  understanding  should  not 
idirtingaish  these  two.  Whether  Henry  VIII.  were 
m  good  man  or  not,  whether  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set raised  his  estate  out  of  the  church  lands,  doth 
not  concern  our  present  inquiry ;  which  is,  whe- 
ther there  was  not  sufficient  cause  for  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  church  ?  and  if  there  was,  whether  our 
church  had  not  sufficient  authority  to  reform  it- 
self? and  if  so,  whether  the  proceedings  of  our  Re- 
formation were  not  justifiable  by  the  rules  of  scrip. 
tore,  and  the  ancient  church?  These  were  the  pro- 
per points  for  her  to  have  considered,  and  not  the 
particular  faults  of  princes,  or  the  miscarriages  of 
ministers  of  state.  Were  not  the  vices  of  Alexan- 
der the  Sixth,  and  many  other  heads  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  for  a  whole  age  together,  by  the  confes- 


*  Heylin'i  extreme  animosity  against  the  Puritans,  hurries  him 
into  the  opposite  extreme  of  favouring  the  Catholics.  Nicolson 
has  observed,  that  he  falls  foul  of  all  the  princes  of  the  time, 
without  regard  to  their  good  or  ill  wishes  to  the  Protestant  in- 
terest. Historical  Lihrary,  p.  98. — Burnet  even  charges  him  with 
delivering  **  many  things  in  such  a  manner,  and  so  strangely,  that 
0116  would  think  he  had  been  secretly  set  on  to  it  by  those  of 
the  church  of  Rome;"  but  adds,  <'  I  doubt  not  he  was  a  sincere 
Protestant,  but  violently  carried  away  by  some  particular  cori' 
ceits."— i7uni«^'f  Hiitory  of  the  Reformation^  Preface. 
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sion  of  their  own  greatest  writers,  as  great  at  least 
as  those  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ?  And  were  these  not 
thought  sufficient  to  keep  her  from  the  church  of 
Kome ;  and  yet  the  others  were  sufficient  to  make 
her  think  of  leaving  our  church  ?  But  Henry  the 
Eighth's  church  was,  in  truth,  the  church  of  Rome 
under  a  political  head,  much  as  the  church  of  Sici- 
ly is  under  the  king  of  Spain.  All  the  diffisrence 
is,  Henry  the  Eighth  took  it  as  his  own  riffht ;  the 
king  of  Spain  pretends  to  have  it  from  the  pope, 
by  such  concessions,  which  the  popes  deny.  And 
suppose  the  king  of  Spain's  presence  were  unlawful 
to  that  jurisdiction  which  he  challengeth  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  were  this  a  sufficient  ground  to 
justify  the  thoughts  of  separation  from  the  Church 
of  Kome  ? 

But  the  Duke  of  Somerset  raised  his  estate  out 
of  church  lands,  and  so  did  many  courtiers  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Are  there  not  miscarriages  of  the  like  nature  in 
the  church  of  Rome  ?  What  is  the  popes*  making 
great  estates  out  of  the  church  lands,  for  their  ne- 
phews to  be  princes  and  dukes  ?  a  thing  not  un- 
heard of  in  our  age  :  And  is  it  not  so  much  worse 
to  be  done  by  the  head  of  the  church  ? 

These,  she  confesses,  were  but  scruples,  but  such 
as  occasioned  her  examining  the  points  in  differ- 
ence by  the  holy  scripture.  Now  she  was  in  the 
right  way  for  satisfaction,  provided  she  made  use 
of  the  best  helps  and  means  for  understanding  it, 
and  took  in  the  assistance  of  her  spiritual  guides. 
But  it  seems,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  she  found  some  things  so  easy  there, 
that  she  wondered  she  had  been  so  long  without 
finding  them  out.  And  what  were  these  ?  No  less 
than  the  real  presence  in  the  blessed  sacrament. 
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the  infallibility  of  the  church,  confession,  and  pray*- 
ing  for  the  dead. 

These  were  great  discoveries  to  be  made  so  easily; 
considering  how  those  of  the  church  of  Uome, 
who  have  been  most  versed  in  these  matters,  have 
found  it  so  difficult  to  make  them  out  from  thence. 
(1.)  Afi  to  the  real  presence,  as  it  is  in  the  dispute 
between  us  and  the  church  of  Home,  it  implies  the 
real  and  substantial  change  of  the  elements  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  But  where  do  our 
Saviour's  words,  in  calling  the  sacrament  his  body 
and  blood,  imply  any  such  thing  ?  The  wisest  per- 
sons of  the  church  of  Rome  have  confessed,  that 
the  bare  words  of  our  Saviour  can  never  prove  it ; 
but  there  needs  the  authority  of  the  church  to  in- 
terpret them  in  that  sense.  How  then  could  she 
so  easily  find  out  that,  which  their  most  learned 
men  could  not  ?  liut  there  is  nothing  goes  so  far 
in  such  discoveries  as  a  willing  mind. 

(2.)  As  to  confession,  no  doubt  the  word  is  often 
used  in  scripture,  and  therefore  easily  found.     But 
the  question  between  us  is  not  about  the  usefulness, 
or  advantage,  of  confession  in  particular  cases ;  but 
the  necessity  of  it  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  remission 
of  sins.     And  I  can  hardly  believe  any  bishop  of 
our  church  would  ever  sny  to  her,  that  confession, 
ia  this  sense,  was  ever  commanded  by  God ;  for 
then  he  must  be  damned  himself,  if  he  did  not  con- 
fess every  known  sin  to  a  priest.     But  some  gene- 
ral expressions  might  be  used,  that  confession  of 
sin  was  commanded  by  God;  **  confess  your  sins  one 
to  another :''  but  here  is  nothing  of  a  particular  con- 
fession  to  a  priest  necessary,  in  order  to  forgiveness 
of  sin. 

(3.)  As  to  praying  (or  the  dead,  it  is  liard  to  find 
^y  place  of  scripture  which  seems  to  have  any 
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1  DARK  ap])eul  to  ail  iinprcjiicliccd  readers,  and  es- 
pecially to  tlioHC  who  have  any  MeriHC  oi']>ietv,  whe* 
tlier,  upon  pcniHal  oi  the  l^iper  written  by  her  late 
higlinoNH  the  DuchesH,  they  have  not  found  in  it 
Homewhat  which  touched  them  to  the  very  soul  i 
whether  they  did  not  plainly  and  perfectly  discern 
in  it  the  spirit  of*  nKfckneHH,  devotion,  and  Hincerity, 
which  animates  the  whole  discourse  ;  and  wlictlier 
the  reader  be  not  satisfied,  that  she  who  writ  it  has 
opened  her  heart  with(;ut  disguise,  so  att  not  to 
leave  a  scruple  that  she  was  not  in  earnest*  I  am 
sure  I  can  nay,  i'ur  my  own  particular,  that  wlicn  J 
read  it  first  in  manuscript,  I  could  not  but  consider 
it  as  a  discourse  extremely  moving;  plain,  without 
artifice;,  and  discovering  the  piety  of  the  soul  from 
which  it  flowed.  'IVuth  has  a  language  to  itself^ 
which  it  is  impossible  for  hypocrisy  to  imitate : 
dissimulation   could  never  write  so  warmly,  nor 
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with  80  much  life.  What  less  than  the  spirit  of  pri- 
mitive Christianity  could  have  dictated  her  words  ? 
The  loss  of  friends,  of  worldly  honours  and  esteem, 
the  defamation  of  ill  tongues,  and  the  reproach  of 
the  crossi-— all  these,  though  not  without  the  strug- 
glings  of  flesh  and  blood,  were  surmounted  by  her  ( 
as  if  the  saying  of  our  Saviour  were  always  sound- 
ing  in  her  ears,  **  What  will  it  profit  a  man  to  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  soul !'' 

I  think  I  have  amplified  nothing  in  relation  ei- 
ther to  this  pious  lady,  or  her  discourse :  I  am  sure 
I  need  not.  And  now  let  any  unbiassed  and  in- 
different reader  compare  the  spirit  of  the  answerer 
with  hers.  Does  there  not  manifestly  appear  in 
him  a  quite  different  character  ?  Need  the  reader 
be  informed,  that  he  is  disingenuous,  foul-mouthed, 
and  shuffling ;  and  that,  not  being  able  to  answer 
plain  matter  of  fact,  he  endeavours  to  evade  it  by 
suppositions,  circumstances,  and  conjectures ;  like 
a  cunning  barreter  of  law,  who  is  to  manage  a 
single  cause,  the  dishonesty  of  which  he  cannot 
otherwise  support  than  by  defaming  his  adversary  ? 
Her  only  busmess  is,  to  satisfy^  her  friends  of  the 
inward  workings  of  her  soul,  m  order  to  her  con- 
version, and  by  what  methods  she  quitted  the  reli- 
gion in  which  she  was  educated.  lie,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  not  satisfied,  unless  he  question  the  inte- 
grity of  her  proceedings,  and  the  truth  of  her  plain 
relations,  even  so  far  as  to  blast,  what  in  him  lies, 
her  blessed  memory,  with  the  imputation  of  forge- 
ry and  deceit ;  as  if  she  had  given  a  false  account, 
not  only  of  the  passages  in  her  soul,  and  the  ago- 
nies of  a  troubled  conscience,  only  known  to  God 
and  to  herself,  but  also  of  the  discourses  which  she 
had  with  others  concerning  those  disquiets.  Every 
yhere  the  lie  is  to  be  cast  upon  her,  either  directly, 
in  the  words  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  which 
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he  quotes )  or  indirectly,  in  hifi  owiit  Im  which  Ui 
spiteful  diligence  it  roost  reronrknble* 

In  his  answer  to  the  two  ibrmer  |Mipem»  theri 
seems  to  have  been  some  restraint  upon  the  vint- 
lence  of  his  genius,  though  even  tliere  he  bM  maai- 
festljr  past  the  bounds  otdecency  and  respect  |  but 
so  soon  as  he  had  got  loose  from  disputing  with 
crowned  heads,  he  shews  himself  in  his  pure  nati^ 
rals,  and  is  as  hu%y  in  raking  up  the  aebes  of  their 
next  relations,  as  if  they  were  no  more  of  kin  to 
the  crown  than  the  new  church  of  ISoglaod  is  to 
the  old  reformation  of  their  great-grandfathers^ 
But  God  forbid  that  I  should  think  tM  whole  edM>f 
eopal  clergy  of  this  nation  to  be  of  bis  latitudim- 
rian  stamp ;  many  of  them,  as  learned  as  himself, 
are  much  more  moderate ;  and  such,  I  am  confi- 
dent, will  bo  as  fur  from  abetting  his  irreverence 
to  the  royal  family,  as  they  arc  from  the  juggling 
designs  of  his  faction  to  draw  in  the  noneonrarm* 
jsts  to  their  party,  by  aHsuring  them  they  shall  not 
be  proHCcutcd  (^as  indeed,  upon  their  principki, 
tliey  cannot  be  by  them);  but,  in  the  mean  tmfie, 
thiH  is  to  wrest  the  favour  out  of  the  king's  hands, 
and  take  the  bestowing  it  into  their  own,  and  to 
re-aitsume  to  themselves  that  headship  of  the  Eng*- 
lish  church  which  their  ancestors  gave  away  to 
king  Henrv  Vill.  And  now  let  any  hiyal  subject 
but  consider,  whether  this  new  way  of  their  pro- 
cciuline  clocks  not  rather  tend  to  bring  the  church 
of  England  into  the  fanatics,  than  the  fanatics  into 
the  church  of  England* 

These  are  the  arts  which  are  common  to  him  and 
his  fellow-labourers }  but  his  own  peculiar  talent  is 
that  of  subtle  calumny  and  sly  aspersion,  by  which 
he  insinuates  into  his  readers  an  ill  opinion  of  his 
adversaries,  before  he  comes  to  argument}  and  takes 
away  their  good  name  ratlier  by  theft  than  open 
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nkheary*  He  lays  a  kind  of  accumulative  diahof 
nesty  to  their  cfaargey  and  touches  them  here  and 
there  with  circumstances,  instead  of  positive  proofsi 
tiU  at  last  he  leaves  a  bad  impression  of  them  i  like 
a  painter  who  makes  blotches  of  hard  cdourine  in 
several  parts  of  the  face,  which  he  smooths  after^ 
WKds  into  a  likeness.  After  this  manner  be,  or 
one  of  his  brethren  in  iniquity,  has  used  Monsieur 
de  Condom,^  by  picking  up  stories  against  him  in 
4iia  Preface,  which  he  props  up  with  little  circum*- 
ftances,  but  seldom  so  positive,  that  he  cannot 
coiM  off  when  their  falsity  shall  be  detected.  la 
the  mean  time,  his  cause  goes  forward  with  the 
eomiBon  reader,  who,  prepossessed  by  the  Preface^ 
is  tnade  partial  to  his  answer.  The  same  kind  of 
arttiice,  with  some  little  variation,  has  been  used 
in  other  of  their  books,  besides  this  present  libel 
against  the  duchess. 

But  the  cloven  foot  of  this  our  answerer  appears 
from  underneath  the  cassock,  even  in  the  first  step 
he  makes  towards  his  answer  to  the  present  paper; 
^*  which,''  he  tells  us,  **  is  said  to  be  written  by  a  great 
lady.*'  How  doubtfully  bespeaks,  as  if  there  were 
jio  certainty  of  the  author !  But  surely  it  is  more 
than  barely  said,  for  it  is  published  by  the  same  au- 
thority which  ordered  the  two  other  papers,  written 
by  his  late  majesty,  to  the  press ;  and  the  original 


*  The  treatise  alluded  to,  seems  to  be  ''  An  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  several  Articles  pro- 
posed by  the  late  Bishop  of  Gondom/'  4to.  1689.  This  was  cir- 
Cttlaited  by  the  Protestant  divines,  in  reply  to  <<  An  Exposition 
ef  the  Doctrine  of  the  Catliolic  Church  in  Matters  of  Contro- 
versy. By  die  Ileverend  James  Bcnignc  Bossuct,  Counsellor  to 
the  iCing,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  formerly  of  Condom,  Dong  into 
English/'  Crc.  ko.  1685. 
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of  it  18  itill  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  preieiit 
king*  Indeed,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  nmy  seem 
to  have  ffiven  him  some  encouragement  for  this  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Treatise,  where  he  telb  w^*-* 
that  **  Maimbourg,  the  Jesuit,  recites  somethiof 
which/'  he  says,  '*  was  written  by  the  late  ducbasi^'' 
and  which  he  afterwards  calls,— '^  the  papers  pn^ 
tended  to  be  written  by  her/'  But  if  that  biMop 
had  lived  to  see  what  our  answerer  has  seen,  biHr 
paper  printed  and  published  by  his  majesty,  I  cao> 
not  think  he  wouM  have  l>een  so  incredulous  as  te 
have  made  that  doubt.  It  may  be  allowed  him  te 
suspect  a  stranger  of  forgery ;  but  with  wliat  face 
can  this  son  of  the  church  of  Kngland  suspect  the 
integrity  of  his  king?  In  the  mean  time,  observe 
what  an  excellent  voucher  he  has  got  of  this  dead 
bishop,  and  what  an  excellent  argument  be  has 
drawn  from  him.  Because  he  would  not  believe 
what  he  did  not  think  she  said,  we  must  not  be» 
lieve  what  we  know  she  did  nay*  Let  our  author, 
therefore,  come  out  of  his  mists  and  arobsgutties^ 
or  give  us  some  better  authority  for  his  unreason* 
able  doubts  ;  for,  at  this  rate,  if  it  be  alreadv  $m» 
pectcd,  whether  what  she  writes  be  matter  of  fact, 
and,  indeed,  whether  she  writ  at  all,  it  may  be 
doubted  hereafter,  whether  she  changed,  and,  per- 
haps, whether  there  were  ever  such  a  woman^ 

After  he  had  thus  begun,  that  **  this  paper  was 
said  to  be  written  by  a  great  lady,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  her  friends,''  he  shuffles  in  commodious 
words  for  an  answerer,  and  which  afford  him  eltioW' 
room ;  for  he  talks  of  the  reasons  and  motives 
which  she  had  for  her  leaving  the  communion  of 
the  church  of  Kngland,  ice.  and  of  the  right  which 
all  readers  have  to- judge  of  the  strength  of  them* 
Now,  as  luck  will  have  it,  none  of  those  motives 
and  reasons  are  to  be  found  in  the  paper  of  her 
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highness.  She  expresses  herself  clearly  to  write  for 
the  satisfaction  of  her  friends,  not  as  to  the  reasons 
she  had  herself  for  changing,  but  as  to  the  cen- 
sures  which  she  might  expect  from  them  for  so  do* 
ing ;  and  her  whole  paper  shews  this  was  her  only 
design :  So  that,  against  the  law  of  all  romances, 
he  first  builds  the  enchanted  castle,  and  then  sets 
up  to  be  the  doughty  knight  who  conquers  it.  It 
seems,  he  found  that  a  bare  denial,  which  is  the 
proper  aniswerto  matter  of  fact,  was  a  dry  business, 
and  would  make  no  sport ;  and  therefore  he  would 
be  sure  to  cut  himself  out  sufficient  work.  But  it 
is  not  every  man's  talent  to  force  a  trade ;  for  a 
customer  may  choose  whether  he  will  buy  or  not. 

This  great  person  changed  not  lightly,  nor  in 
haste ;  but  nfler  all  the  endeavours  which  could  be 
used  by  a  soul  which  was  true  to  itself,  and  to  its 
eternal  interest.  She  was  sensible,  as  I  before  hint- 
ed, that  she  should  lose  her  friends  and  credit ;  and, 
what  to  her  condition  at  that  time  was  more  sharp- 
ly piercing,  expose  the  Catholics  of  England  to  the 
danger  of  suffering  for  her  sake.    On  these  consi- 
derations, she  makes  a  plain  relation  of  all  the  pas<- 
sages  in  her  change ;  and,  expecting  severe  censures 
from  the  world,  took  care  to  satisfy  her  friends 
concerning  it    As  for  the  reasons  of  it,  they  were 
only  betwixt  God  and  her  own  soul,  and  the  priest 
with  whom  she  spoke  at  last.     What  a  wonderful 
art  has  this  gentleman/  to  turn  a  bare  narrative  in- 
to motives  and  inducements?    When  he  is  arrived 
to  the  perfection  of  calling  down  a  saint  from  hea- 
ven, he  may  examine  her  concerning  them ;  in  the 
mean  time,  he  must  be  content  with  the  relation 
which  she  has  lefl  behind  her  here  on  earth  ;  and 
if  be  will  nepds  be  mistaking  her  scruples  for  her 
motives,  who  can  help  it  ? 
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His  design,  an  he  tells  us  a  little  after  the  be  gin* 
nififf,  is,  "  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  obordi 
of  England,  so  far  as  it  may  be  thouj^t  to  suffo 
by  the  paper  of  her  late  highness.'^  1  might  here 
tell  him,  that  he  has  an  obligation  antecedent  ta 
the  honour  of  his  community,  which  is  that  to  Gtod 
and  his  own  conscience.  But  the  honour  of  the 
church  of  England  is  no  farther  concerned  in  the 
paper  of  her  highness,  than  in  relation  to  the  per- 
sons of  two  or  three  prelates ;  and  those  he  leaves 
at  last  to  shift  for  themselves  as  they  are  able^  with 
this  melancholy  farewell,  that—- '^  Ood  be  thanked, 
the  cause  of  our  church  does  not  depend  upon  the 
singular  opinion  of  one  or  two  bishops  in  it,  where* 
in  they  apparently  recede  from  the  established  doc- 
trine of  it/' 

In  the  next  place,  *'  he  is  sensible  how  nice  and 
tender  a  thing  it  is  to  meddle  in  a  matter  wherein 
the  memorjr  of  so  great  a  lady  is  concerned/' 

Here  he  is  sensible,  once  for  all ;  for,  after  this 
one  civility,  you  hear  no  more  of  his  good  man- 
ners, to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  but  the  honour  of 
the  church  of  England  so  wholly  takes  up  his 
thoughts,  that  he  forgets  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  her  sex,  her  quality,  her  memory,  her  relations, 
and  confutes  her  as  coarsely  as  the  parson  did  Del- 
larmine*^ 


*  Tilts  alludog  to  a  itory  of  an  Oxford  divine,  who  imaffincd 
ho  had  utterly  confounded  tlio  grand  advocato  of  tho  Catliollc 
church,  bv  the  stout,  though  unsupported  asseveration,  '<  B«]« 
larinine,  thou  iicst  1"  Tliis  egicrcgious  urgumont  is  alluded  to  in 
the  iVcCuce  to  **  Tfie  Ito^^al  Moilul  Vindicated ;"  and  in  another 
tnict,  entitled,  «  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  Dr  Oircn's  IVin* 
ciplos,"  lfi70. 


He  goes  en  to  infdrtn  U8>  how  bard  a  tesk  he  lies 
iitidertakett  ia  aniwering  these  papers,  **  wherein 
socii  ciroiimstattces  ere  mentioned  as  cannot  fully 
be  clMred,  the  parties  themseWes  having  been  many 
years  dead  9  yet  he  shall  endeavour  to  keep  witbm 
due  bounds/'  &c« 

These  due  bounds  either  are,  or  ought  to  be,  rs-. 
sped  to  the  great  lady,  and  caution  in  regard  of 
etrcumstances^  which  I  hone  he  will  not  put  upon 
bis  readers  for  arguments^  tne  parties  being  dead  so 
long  ago. 

Sut let  the  reader  here  take  noticei  that  in  this 
very  place  he  is  clapping  his  cups  togetheri  Ami 
shuffling  his  balls  frorv)  hand  to  hand,  to  lay  tlie 
foundation  of  his  juggling,  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  all  the  tricks  which  he  is  to  play  hercaften 

FWf  the  parties  being  dead  long  since,  that  is, 
the  duehess,  in  the  first  place,  not  being  alive  to 
justify  the  several  conferences  which  she  had  with 
the  bishops ;  nor  they,  in  the  second,  to  answer,  as 
in  the  sight  of  Ood,  whether  she  had  such  dis- 
course with  them,  the  field  is  open  for  him,  as  he 
vainly  imagines,  by  laying  circumstances  of  time 
and  place  together,  and  racking  her  own  paper  till 
it  seemingly  speaks  against  her,  to  render  it  suspect- 
ed to  his  good  friends,  the  rabble,  that  she  has  fal- 
sified the  whole  matter. 

Well,  we  shall  see  what  he  builds  upon  this  foun- 
dation :  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

"  The  way  of  her  satisfaction  was  very  extraor- 
dinary; for,  towards  the  conclusion,  she  confesses 
she  was  not  able,  nor  would  she  enter  into  disputes 
with  any  body.'' 

Commend  me  to  him  for  a  man  of  quick  dis- 
patch. At  the  first  dash,  he  is  bringing  the  two 
ends  of  her  paper  together;  for  he  says,—"  towards 
the  conclusion  she  confesses."   It  was  well  search- 
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ed  of  him,  howeveri  to  hunt  counter^  and  run  to 
the  end  of  her  discourse  for  the  beginning  of  hk 
own.  He  will  lose  no  advantages,  I  warrant  bin. 
Press  that  home,  doctor.  She  modestly  owns,  that 
she  was  neither  able  nor  willing  to  enter  into  dii- 

Eutes ;  therefore  she  had  no  other  way  to  satisfy 
erseif :  when  the  whole  drift  of  this  pioua  and  sin- 
cere discourse  is  to  inform  her  friends  of  the  me- 
thods by  which  (jod  Almighty  brought  her  into 
his  church ;  her  paper  being  a  plain  and  short  his- 
tory of  her  conversion* 

The  answerer  is  of  opinion,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done,  no  satisfaction  to  be  had  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, without  dispute ;  that  is  his  only  recipe,  his 
nostrum  for  attaining  a  true  belief.  But  ooctors 
differ  in  this  point :  For  another  witty  gentleman 
of  his  church  ^  desired  no  other  epitaph  upon  his 
tomb  than  this :  **  Here  lies  the  author  of  this  sen- 
tence, DiJsputandipruriluSf  scabies  ecclesiiff;*'  the  itch 
of  disputation  is  the  scab  or  tetter  of  the  church. 
Now,  if  the  learned  avail  themselves  so  little  of  dis- 
pute, that  it  is  us  rare  as  a  prodigy  for  one  of  them 
to  convince  another,  what  shall  become  of  the  ig- 
norant, when  they  are  to  deal  with  those  fencers  of 


*  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  provost  of  Kton  Collogc,  who  died  in 
I6*39f  directed  bi«  graveatoue  to  be  Uiui  inicribed: 

llicjavd  hujui  Senientue  primux  Author : 

Dmputandi  Pruritutt  Kcclma  Scabies, 

Somen  Alias  (fjuare. 

Wottoti'H  biographer,  lionefil  Iitiutc  Wulton,  seems  to  allow, 
that  thJM  sentciuM;,  or  Horiietliing  like  it,  was  to  be  elsewhere 
found,  and  that  Sir  Henry  waH  not  the  first  author  of  it.  Hut 
he  contends,  that  reason,  mixed  witli  charity,  must  persuade  all 
readers  to  believe,  that  a  holy  lethargy  had  surprised  his  me- 
mory when  he  assumed  the  merit  of  inventing  it. 
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divinityi  who  can  hit  them  in  tierce  and  quart  at 
pleasure^  while  they  are  ignorant  how  to  stand 
upon  their  guard  ?  And  yet  such  poor  people  have 
souls  to  save*  as  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  as 
the  grim  logician's.    Must  they  be  damned  unless 
they  can  make  a  regular  approach  to  heaven  in 
mood  and  figure  ?  Is  there  no  entering  there  withr 
out  ft  syllogism  ?  or  ergoteering  it  with  a  nego,  corir 
cedop  et  distinguo  ?  The  best  on  it  is,  our  Saviour's 
disciples  were  but  poor  fishermen,  and  we  read  but 
pf  one  of  his  apostles  who  was  bred  up  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel.   I  would  beseech  our  answerer  to  con« 
sider^  whether  he  has  argued  upon  his  own  princi- 
plesy  in  affirming,  that  none  can  be  satisfied  as  to 
the  grounds  of  leaving  one  church  and  going  to  the 
Otheri  without  entering  into  dispute  ?    Has  he  not 
allowed,  that  every  man  is  to  interpret  the  scrip- 
ture for  himself,  in  reference  to  his  own  salvation  ? 
With  what  face  then  can  he  positively  say,-— *^  That 
this  lady,"  who  had  not  gnly  read  the  scriptures, 
b^t  found  them  in  her  judgment  plainly  to  decide 
the  great  controversy  betwixt  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants, **  might  not  leave  his  church,  and  enter 
into  that  of  Christ,  by  interpreting  *  this  is  my 
body/  in  the  literal  and  obvious  meaning?''     If| 
from  a  Catholic,  she  had  become  a  I'rotestant,  by 
expounding  those  words  in  a  figurative  sense,  he 
would  have  applauded  her  for  not  discerning  the 
Lord's  body,  and  said,  she  was  in  the  right  to  in« 
terpret  for  herself.    But  she,  it  seems,  must  be  an 
exception  to  his  general  rule,  and  not  have  that  pri- 
vilege allowed  her,  which  he  dare  not  den^  to  any 
sectary  of  the  nonconformistSr    The  fanatics  think 
the  scripture  is  clear  in  all  matters  of  salvation ;  and 
if  so,  what  need,  say  they,  of  those  spiritual  direc- 
tors?  Even  the  pillars  of  the  church  by  law  esta- 
blishedi  from  their  own  concessions,  are  found  to 


be  bot  broken  staffs ;  for,  after  all  their  undertak- 
ing to  beal  a  wounded  conscience,  when  the  arrows 
of  the  Almighty  are  stuck  into  it,  they  leave  thetf 
proselytes  finally  to  the  scrinture,  as  our  ph3fsici8ns^ 
when  they  have  emptied  the  pockets  of  their  pa* 
tients  without  curing  them,  send  them  at  fest  to 
Tunbridge  waters,  or  tlie  air  of  Montpellter. 

^*  But  if  persons  be  resolved  beforehand  what  to 
lio^  (saya  our  answerer),  there  is  no  such  way  as  to 
^dare-^tbey  will  not  enter  into  dispute." 

Here  he  would  make  us  believe,  that  she  swal- 
lowed a  new  religion  without  chewing  it,  because 
^he  disputed  not.  I  have  shewed  alreachf  what  is 
the  common  fate  of  disputation.  But  had  she  no 
other  way  of  satisfying  her  conscience  ?  (as  he  nn- 
aoediately  infers  she  had  not)  If  he  were  not  ob- 
stinately blind,  or  rather  had  not  an  intention  to 
blind  his  reader,  he  might  have  observed  the  me- 
thods and  gradations  of  her  change,  and  that, 
though  she  disputed  not,  yet  she  discoursed  (which 
is  entering  into  matter  of  dispute)  with  some  of 
the  ablest  of  the  English  clergy,  even  with  him 
particularly  who  was  left  by  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester to  be  her  spiritual  director;  by  which  it 
plainly  appears,  notwithstanding  all  the  jugglings 
and  glosses  of  our  answerer,  that  the  better  part 
avea  of  his  own  prescription  was  put  in  practice 
by  her,  though  without  effect,  as  to  her  satisfac- 
tion. Why,  then,  does  he  ask  so  many  idle  ques- 
tions? **  Had  she  no  divines  of  the  church  of 
England  about  her  ?  none  able  and  willing  to  af- 
ford her  their  utmost  assistance  ?"  when  she  takes 
care  to  inform  the  world  that  she  had  such  divines, 
that  she  imparted  her  scruples,  and,  after  all,  re- 
mained unsatisfied  with  their  answers. 

"  Persons  of  learning,''  indeed,  he  says,  *^  may 
possibly  be  satisfied  without  entering  into  disputes 
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of  matters  which  she  bad  neither  the  letatire  to  ex- 
amine, nor  the  capacity  to  judge  of/' 

Then,  as  I  said  before,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
chiefly,  if  not  only,  for  the  wise  and  learned  of  this 
world,  though  out  Saviour  was  not  of  this  jadgw 
ment.  But  is  not  every  man  to  be  satisfied  pro^ 
modulo  mo,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  own 
understanding  ?  Can  an  igpK>rant  person  enter  into 
the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  when 
even  the  most  learned  cannot  understand  them? 
Can  the  answerer  himself  unriddle  the  secrets  of 
the  incarnation,  fathom  the  undivided  Trinity,  or 
the  oonsubstantiality  of  the  Eternal  8on,  with  allr 
his  readings  and  examinations?  From  whence  comes 
it  then,  that  he  believes  them,  since  neither  the 
scripture  is  plain  about  them,  nor  the  wit  of  mam 
can  compreoend  them  ?  As  for  her  comparing  thv 
doctrines  of  both  churches,  no  ouestion  she  did  it 
to  the  best  of  her  ability  ;  for  if  he  will  believe  her 
in  any  thing,  she  both  read  the  scriptures,  and  con^ 
ferred  with  the  most  learned  Protestants,  before  she 
had  any  discourses  with  a  Catholic  priest.  But  if 
she  had  not,  as  he  rudely  says,  the  capacity  of 
judging  in  deep  conti^oversies,  it  is  very  probable 
she  might  want  that  of  understanding  the  instruc- 
tions of  her  guides  ;  for,  if  I  may  similize  in  my 
turoy  a  dull  fellow  might  ask  the  meaning  of  a  pro- 
blem in  Euclid  from  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,"*  witb^ 
out  beins  ever  the  better  for  his  learned  solution  of 
it.  So  then  her  capacity  will  break  no  squares,  at 
least  from  the  doctrine  of  the  English  church,  and 
the  Preabyterians,  put  them  both  together,  as  they 
now  stand  united ;  for,  cither  the  scriptures  are 
clear,  and  then  a  mean  capacity  will  serve  to  un« 


*  Di  Selh  Wardi  an  Mninent  msthtmatician. 
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dcr«tand  them,  otf  though  they  are  never  no  obacure, 
yet  the  tipnhot  of  all  i»,  that  every  man  ia  to  inter- 
pret  for  him»elf. 

What  farther  quarrel  he  can  have  againat  the  lady 
in  thin  particular.  1  know  not,  unlemi  it  be  upon 
the  biahop  of  Wincheater'a  account ;  namely^  tlmt 
ahe  refused  to  advino  with  him,  and  admitted  the 
two  othera*  to  a  conference ;  and  what  reaaon  she 
had  for  so  doing,  if  i  were  aa  uenetrating  aa  my 
author,  I  should  utidertakc  to  oemonstrate  by  the 
infallible  evidence  of  circumatancca  and  inference!: 
but  aince  the  partic*  arc  dead,  and  ao  lon^  aince,  I 
will  not  give  my  own  opinion  why  ahe  refuaed  him, 
and  of  what  principlea  ahe  might  poaaibly  have 
tliought  him*  At  proicnt  I  will  not  trouble  myaelf 
farther  with  that  prelate  of  rich  memory,  whom  I 
warrant  you  our  author  would  not  commend  ao 
much  for  hia  great  abtlitiea  and  willingneaa  to  re- 
aolve  the  lady'a  doubts,  if  he  had  not  some  Journey* 
work  for  him  to  do  hercafler }  neither  will  I  medole 
much  with  the  long  impertinent  story  of  hia  letter 
to  the  duchess,  and  her  silence  at  i^'amham,  where 
ahe  would  not  consult  him  in  any  of  her  doubta. 
Whatever  great  matters  are  made  of  these  by  our 
answerer,  she  had  a  very  sufficient  reason  for  not 
asking  his  advice,  as  will  instantly  be  made  appear. 
Uut  now  our  author  is  at  another  of  hia  dociging 
tricks,  comparing  times  and  datc^s  of  letters,  the 
bishop's  bearing  date  the  S4th  of  January,  that  very 
year  \n  wliich  she  chang(*(t ;  but  that  no  may  not 
pux/le  himsciif  too  much  iti  reckoning,  I  will  un» 
riddle  tins  matter  of  fact  to  him,  which  1  have  from 
a  most  authentic  hand.  The  duke  and  ducheaa  were 
at  I'urnham  in  the  beginning  of  September,  where 


•  Hhcrldun  aucI  Jilmidiurd.     Vide  Nupra,  p.  1D8. 
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they  continued  about  three  days,  in  the  year  1670. 
Her  highneis's  paper  bears  date  the  SOth  of  August 
1670 ;  by  whicn  it  is  manifest,  that  it  was  written 
twelve  or  fourteen  days  before  her  visit  to  the  bishop. 
Now  where,  I  beseech  you,  is  the  wonder,  that  she 
spoke  nothing  to  him  concerning  any  points  of  a 
religion  in  which  she  was  already  satisfied  ?  Would 
any  man  ask  another--- *what's  o'clock,  after  he  had 
been  just  looking  upon  a  sun-dial  ?  So  that  all  his 
aggravations  dwindle  at  length  into  this  poor  infe- 
rence»  that  it  is  evident  she  did  not  make  use  of 
the  ordinary  means  for  her  own  satisfaction ;  at 
least  (mark  how  he  mollifies,  for  fear  of  being 
trap|>ed)  as  to  those  bishops  who  had  known  her 
longest. 

Now  this  is  so  pitiful,  that  it  requires  no  answer ; 
for  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  she  liked  not 
the  bishop,  and  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  con« 
cealed  her  scruples  from  him  ;  and  she  changed  her 
religion  the  same  year,  (though  before  he  writ  to 
her  J,  because  she  was  satisfied  of  another.  But  does 
it  follow  from  hence,  as  he  infers,  that,  in  the  mean 
whiloy  she  did  not  use  the  ordinary  means  for  her 
satisfaction  ?  Supposing  she  had  liked  the  other  two 
bishops  as  little  as  she  did  him,  had  she  no  other 
ordinary  means  but  by  those  two,  or  even  by  any 
other  bishops  ?  Satisfied,  to  be  sure,  she  was,  or 
she  had  not  changed ;  and  if  the  means  had  been 
wholly  extraordinary,  from  the  inspirations  of  God's 
holy  spirit  only,  she  had  thereby  received  the  great'- 
er  favour ;  but  not  omitting  to  give  God  thanks  for 
his  supernatural  assistance,  she  used  also  the  ordi- 
nanr  means. 

It  appears  that  her  first  emotions  were  from  her 
observing  the  devotions  of  the  Catholics  in  France 
and  Flanders ;  and  this  is  no  news  to  any  traveller. 
Ask  even  our  Protestant  gentlemen  at  their  return 
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the  duchess,  I  must  follow,  his  example.  These 
arc  her  words : — **  After  this,  I  spoke  severally  to 
two  of  the  best  bishops  we  have  in  £ngland,  who 
both  told  me  there  were  many  things  in  the  Koomd 
church  which  it  were  very  much  to  be  wished  we 
had  kept ;  as  confession,  which  was  no  doubt  com* 
manded  of  God ;  that  praying  for  the  dead  was  one 
of  the  ancient  things  in  Christianity ;  that  for  their 
parts,  they  did  it  daily,  though  they  would  not  own 
it.  And  afterwards,  pressing  one  of  them  vei^ 
much  upon  the  other  points,  he  told  me*— that  if 
he  had  been  bred  a  Catholic,  he  would  not  change 
his  religion ;  but  that  being  of  another  churcbf 
wherein  he  was  sure  were  all  things  necessary  to 
salvation,  he  thought  it  very  ill  to  give  that  scan- 
dal, as  to  leave  that  church  wherein  he  had  received 
liis  baptism.  All  these  discourses  did  but  add  more 
to  the  desire  I  had  to  be  a  Catholic,  and  gave  me 
the  most  terrible  agonies  in  the  world,''  &c« 

*^  This  (he  confesses)  seems  to  be  to  the  purpose  ;** 
and  where  he  confesses  the  least  advantage  on  our 
side,  the  reader  may  swear  there  is  somewhat  more 
than  ordinary  in  the  matter.     ])ut  he  retrenchei 
immediately,  and  kicks  down  the  pail,  by  adding 
this  restriction — **  if  there  were  not  some  circum- 
stances and  expressions  very  much  mistaken  in  the 
representation  of  it."     Yet  in  the  next  line  agaiOt 
as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  his  own  fearfulness,  ne  is 
for  making  a  bold  sally,  and  putting  all  to  the  push; 
for  ^'  supposing  the  utmost  to  be  allowed,  (says  he) 
there  could  be  no  argument  from  hence  drawn  for 
leaving  the  communion  of  our  church  ;"  but  he  re- 
strains that  too  with  this  caution — **  if  the  bishops' 
authority  and  example  did  signify  any  thing  with 
her.'*     Tlius,  from  yielding  at  first,  he  comes  to 
modify  his  concession,  and  from  thence  to  strike 
out  magnunimously. 
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But  then  he  retreats  again  with  another  \fi  It 
11  a  81^  he  is  uneasy,  when  be  tosses  and  turns  so 
often  m  a  breath  \  and  that  he  is  diffident  of  his 
aiuse,  when  he  shifts  his  plea.  It  is  evident  that 
iie  duchess  laid  a  great  stress  on  these  conces- 
jons  t  and  well  she  might ;  for  what  a  startle  would 
t  give  to  a  doubting  soul,  which  already  had  taken 
he  alarm,  to  hear  two  bishops,  whereof  one  was 
irimate  of  all  England,  renouncing  and  condemn- 
Dg  two  of  the  established  articles  of  their  church  ? 
)ut  it  is  well  known,  that  those  two  prelates  were 
lot,  nor,  if  they  were  now  living,  would  be,  the 
>nly  clergymen  of  the  church  of  England  who  are 
f  opinion  they  have  over-reformed  themselves  in 
asting  off  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  consequently, 
he  doctrine  of  a  third  place.  But  these  are  church 
f  England  men  of  the  old  stamp ;  betwixt  whom, 
,nd  the  faction  of  this  answerer,  there  is  just  as 
ouch  difference  as  betwixt  a  true  episcopal  man 
ind  a  latitudinarian  {  and  this  latter,  in  plain  terms, 
s  no  otherwise  different  from  a  presbyterian,  than 
ly  whatsoever  titles  and  dignities  he  is  distinguish- 
id.  So  that  our  answerer  was  much  in  the  right 
0  skip  over  the  first  half  of  this  paragraph  without 
inswering  in  this  place,  and  to  gallop  to  the  last 
entence  of  it,  which  begins  with  Bishop  Bland- 
brd's  saying,— ^^  That  if  he  had  been  bred  in  the 
communion  of  the  Roman  church,  he  would  not 
rhange  his  religion :"  wiiither,  as  in  duty  bound,  I 
bllow  him. 

To  overbalance  the  wei(;ht  of  these  concessions, 
lur  author  would  have  us  think,  that  the  subsequent 
eords  of  the  bishoj)  ou<;ht  to  have  had  greater 
brce  to  have  kept  her  in  tlie  communion  of  the 
'rotestant  church,  than  the  ibnucr  to  have  drawn 
ler  from  it ;  for  the  bishop  comes  off  with  this  ex- 
use,-—*^  That  being  of  another  church,  wherein  he 

VOL.  xvir.  I' 
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was  sure  were  all  things  necessary  to  salvatipo,  be 
thought  it  very  ill  to  give  that  scandal,  as  to  leave 
that  church  wherein  he  received  his  baptiam/' 

First,  take  notice,  that  the  duchess  says,  tbfl 
bishop  was  pressed  by  her  very  much  before  he 
made  the  concession— -that  if  he  had  been  bred  a 
Catholic,  he  would  not  have  changed;  which  shews, 
that  a  truth  was  forced  out  of  him,  which  he  would 
willingly  have  concealed.    For,  both  in  regard  to 
his  own  credit,  and  the  retaining  of  so  great  a  per- 
son in  his  church,  it  was  not  his  interest  to  have 
yielded — ^that  a  Catholic  might  be  saved,  at  least  oo 
as  easy  terms  as  a  Protestant*    But  he  goes  farther, 
when  he  confesses — ^that  if  he  had  been  bred  a  Ca- 
tholic, he  would  not  have  altered  his  religion ;  for 
therein  he  seems  even  to  regret  his  being  bred  a 
Protestant,  at  least  he  yields,  that  all  things  ne^ 
cessarv  to  salvation  were  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church ;  for  otherwise,  had  he  been  educated  in  it, 
he  ought,  in  conscience,  to  have  changed,  which  be 
owns  he  would  not  have  done*    Now  this  is  mani- 
festly more  than  what  he  said  for  the  church  of 
'  England ;  for  his  following  words  are  rather  an  ex- 
cuse for  bis  continuance  in  his  church,  than  an  ar- 
gument to  dissuade  her  highness  from  turning  Ca* 
tholic :— "  He  thought  it  very  ill  to  give  that  scan- 
dal to  leave  the  church  wherein  he  was  baptized/' 
Now  the  word  scandal  plainly  relates  to  nis  own 
person,   and  signifies  no  more  than  that  he  was 
ashamed  to  change ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  think  he  should  sin  against  his  conscience  in 
changing,  who  had  declared — ^that  he  would  not 
have  changed,  in  case  he  had  been  bred  a  Catholicr 
And  the  reason  he  gives  is  made  of  the  same  yield- 
ing metal,  viz.  that  he  had  his  baptism  in  the  Pro- 
testant church  ;  for  that  argument  in  itself  is  of  no 
weight,  since  the  right  reverend  well  knew  that 
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tb6  bapttstn  even  of  heretics  is  good  {  so  that  if  he 
kad  been  christened  in  the  Lutheran,  the  Abyssine, 
Or  the  Russian  churcbi  he  must  for  that  reason 
bave  continued  in  it.  But  he  timorously  pleads  bis 
bar  of  giving;  scandal,  which  is,  as  I  said,  no  justi- 
ication  of  himself,  no  dissuasive  to  her,  but  only  a 
nean,  interested  apology  for  his  not  changing. 

As  for  his  intimating,-— that  all  things  necessary 
;o  salvation  were  to  be  had  in  the  church  of  £ng- 
and,  let  any  reasonable  man  be  judge  whether  m 
Mold  possibly  have  said  less  in  defence  of  himself 
br  continuing  in  it }  for  this  only  shewed,  that  he 
;hought  salvation  was  to  be  had  in  both  churches, 
la  even  this  author  himself  is  forced  to  confess 
ifterwards,  in  these  words :  ^*  The  utmost  that  can 
)e  made  of  this  is,  that  a  certain  bishop  of  our 
sburch''  [who  in  the  mean  time  has  proved  him- 
lelf  an  uncertain  one,]  ^'held  both  churches  so  far 
parts  of  the  Catholic  church,  that  there  was  no  ne- 
39isity  of  going  from  one  church  to  another/' 

That  which  he  calls— the  utmost  we  can  make 
if  it,  is  in  truth  the  least  which  the  bishop's  words 
rill  naturally  bear ;  and  I  may  safely  put  the  cause 
upon  this  issue,— whether  such  a  discourse  might 
not  reasonably  add  more  to  the  desire  she  had  to  be 
I  Catholic  ? 

Let  us  hear  now  what  he  has  to  answer ;  and  I 
nill  reply  briefly,  because  I  have  taken  away  the 
itrengtn  of  his  argument  already. 

First,  be  says  in  efiect.  That  the  bishop's  autho- 
rity and  example  ought  to  have  prevailed  with  her 
m  the  one  side,  more  than  his  concession  son  the 
)ther. 

I  reply— Nothis  authority,  because  he  spoke  more 
ht  the  church  of  Rome  than  against  it ;  nor  his  ex- 
unple^  for  he  gave  her  no  encouragement  to  follow 
t,  by  sajingi  that  if  he  had  been  bred  a  Catholic, 
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he  would  not  have  changed.  Hift  example  of  prav^ 
ing  daily  for  the  dead  shewed  his  opinion  at  tne 
bottom  }  but  his  not  publicly  owning  that  be  did 
so,  has  proved  him  little  better  than  a  black  bisbopr 
who  has  entered  privately  into  the  white  one's 
walk.^ 

Our  author  asks,  in  the  second  place,  Why  aajr 
person  should  forsake  the  communion  of  the  Pro* 
testant  church,  wherein  the  bishop  affirmed  were 
all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ?  And  I  inquire^ 
How  she  could  be  bound  to  believe  him,  since  con- 
fession, and  prayers  for  the  dead,  are  wanting  in  it? 
one  of  which  he  had  before  acknowledged  to  be 
commanded  of  God ;  the  other,  to  be  one  of  the 
ancient  things  in  Christianitv ! 

Thirdly,  he  urges,  That  the  bishop  had  told  berr* 
it  was  an  ill  thing  to  leave  the  church  of  England. 
And  I  reply,  That  the  answerer  has  falsified  bit 
words,  **  Tlie  bishop  only  titought  it  very  ill  to 
give  that  scandal,  as  to  leave  the  church  wherein 
he  was  baptized/'  First,  he  spoke  of  himself  onl^, 
not  of  her.  Mark  that  fallacy.  And  then  he  said 
not,*-*it  was  ill  to  leave  the  church  ;  but— very  ill 
to  give  that  scandal,  as  to  leave  the  church }  rels* 
ting  again  to  his  own  particular. 

Fourthly,  he  says.  It  is  evident  that  the  bishop» 
could  have  no  influence  upon  her ;  though  she  po- 
sitively says  those  discourses/ in  which  were  tliose 
concessions,  did  but  add  more  to  the  desire  she  had 
to  be  a  Catholic.     This  is  full  upon  the  vizor ;  t  but 


*  In  allugion  to  the  game  ofchesfi,  where  one  of  the  two  picoeSp 
called  biiliopi,  always  moves  on  the  white,  and  the  other  on  tlic 
black  spaces  of  the  chequer. 

■j-  Prom  the  French  rompre  en  visieres  a  phraie  mken  fronr 
tUtiQf ,  and  used  inetaphoncally  ibr  giving  an  open  affiront- 
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the  dead  are  to  take  all  things  patiently.  Well  I 
How,  if  be  can  convince  her  of  falsity  from  her 
own  words  ?  why  then  he  will  carry  his  argument, 
as  well  as  his  good  manners,  to  the  height ;  and 
how  broad  soever  the  word  may  be  which  he  has 
slily  given  her,  yet  he  will  tell  you,  that  freedom 
ought  to  be  permitted  him,  as  sustaining  the 
honour  of  the  church  of  England. 

His  argument  is  this :  *^  She  declares  afterwards^ 
that  she  would  not  have  changed  if  she  had  thought 
it  possible  otherwise  to  have  saved  her  soul ;  but 
the  bishop  had  told  her,  that  all  things  necessary 
for  salvation  were  in  the  English  church ;  therei- 
fore  the  bishop  contributed  nothing  to  her  change.'' 

So  the  mitre  be  safa  in  its  reputation,  no  matter 
what  becomes  of  the  ducal  coronet.  Now  I  can  be 
very  well  content  that  the  bishop  should  have  no 
part  in  the  honour  of  her  conversion  ;  for  it  is  plain 
that  he  desired  it  not }  and  why  should  he  do  good 
against  his  will  ? 

I  wish  my  author  would  have  furnished  me  with 
an  argument  to  have  brought  him  wholly  off;  but 
I  will  bring  him  on  his  way  as  far  as  by  the  help  of 
the  answerer's  scarf  I  can  fairly  drag  him.  I  say 
therefore,  that  though  her  highness  changed  not 
her  belief  upon  the  concessions  of  the  bishop,  yet  his 
concessions  were  an  occasion  of  her  farther  scruples, 
in  order  to  her  change  (  for,  she  says,  **  they  added 
to  the  desire  she  had  to  be  a  Catholic." 

The  bishop  did  indeed  tell  her  that  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation  were  in  the  English  church ; 
but  tell  me,  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  was  that  all  he 
told  her  ?  By  your  favour,  you  have  left  out  the 
better  half  or  what  he  said  ;  for  he  told  her  also, 
**  that  if  he  had  been  bred  a  Catholic,  he  would 
not  have  changed."  And  she  had  reason  to  he^ 
lieve  what  he  said  to  the  advantage  of  a  church  of 
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/hich  he  was  no  member,  as  being  sure  he  1 
my  no  more  than  scanty  truth.     And  be  acli 
ledges  into  the  bargain,   that  ^*  confession 
commanded  of  God  }''  and  that  **  praying  fc 
dead  was  one  of  the  ancient  things  in  Christiai 
What  a  shameful  way  of  arguing  is  this,  to  m 
general  negative  conclusion  from  half  the  pren 
or,  in  other  words,  to  maintain,  that  the  bis 
concessions  could  have  no  influence  upon  hei 
cause  they  had  not  the  greatest  influence  ?  Am 
in  a  manner  confess  it  before  you  were  awai 
the  close  of  your  argument,  where  you  say,  " 
must  therefore  have  been  some  more  secret  re 
which  increased  her  desire  to  be  a  Catholic, 
these  discourses."     Now  some  more  secret  ri 
does  not  hinder  the  bishop's  concessions  from  1 
one ;  nay,  it  argues,  that  they  were  one  of  th< 
sons,  though  not  the  most  prevalent,  because 
was  one  more  secret.     You  have  now  contrac? 
yourself  so  plainly,  tliat  you  have  wholly  ju 
the  duchess ;  and  the  broad  word,  without  n 
it,  is  fairly  brought  back  to  your  own  door. 
After  this,  our  answerer  does  but  piddle,  ar 
at  small  game,  as  if  her  highness  might  y. 
take  encouragement  from  the  bishop's  calif 
chjjrch  of  Rome  the  Catholic  religion ; 
was  too  much  in  earnest  to  lay  hold  upon 
Neither  is  more  advantage  to  be  taken 
calling  the  church  of  Rome  the  Cvxt\AoV\ 
than   we  receive  disadvantage    fronv  t^ 
upoh  the  word  of  Roman  CathoW^^ 
ct,  for      int  of  a  quarrel  ^    Y\^  -^^ 
ar  fr    id  the  bishop  :    *  *  >^-. 
••  iak,  to  mean    v.Vv 

,  he  must  t\^^ 


iS  an        ^  _  ' 


;b. 
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as  little  of  his  pretended  letter  sent  to  the  ducben 
so  loDg  after  her  decease^  as  he  does  of  her  pre* 
tended  discourse  with  the  two  bishops. 

In  the  mean  time,  what  use  would  my  gentle- 
man here  make  of  his  lordship's  doubts,  his  beli^ 
or  his  affirmation  ?  Are  the  embers  too  hot  for  hiiHi 
that  he  uses  the  bishop's  foot  to  pull  out  the  cbai- 
nut  ?  Suppose  our  prelate  had  believed  there  wtii 
no  Antipodes,  is  this  a  time  of  day  to  give  him  cr& 
dit  ?  But  I  wonder  the  less  why  our  author  attrip 
butes  so  much  to  his  ipse  disit  upon  all  occasions ; 
for  the  whole  body  of  his  answer  to  this  paper  is  in 
effect  a  transcript  from  the  bishop's  preface.  He 
purloins  his  arguments,  without  altering,  sometime^ 
so  much  as  the  property  of  his  words.  He  has  quot- 
ed him  five  times  only  in  the  margin,  and  ought  to 
have  quoted  him  in  almost  every  line  of  his  pamph- 
let. In  short,  if  the  master  had  not  eaten,  the  man 
(saving  reverence)  could  not  have  vomited.  But  it  ii 
easy  to  be  seen  through  all  the  grimaces  of  that 
bishop,  that  he  found  himself  aggrieved  he  was  not 
thought  on,  when  her  highness  spoke  of  the  two 
best  or  most  learned  bishops  of  England ;  and  that 
his  opinion  was  not  consulted,  when,  indeed,  he 
bad  offered  it,  though  unasked. 

I  know  his  defender  will  reply,  that  his  lordship 
has  modestly  disclaimed  any  such  pretence  to  learn- 
ing, in  his  preface,  where  he  says,  **  No,  I  am  not, 
I  know  I  am  not,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  the  most 
learned  bishop."  See  how  he  mounts  in  his  expres- 
sions at  three  several  bounds.  It  is  true,  all  these 
asseverations,  like  his  three  nolos,*  needed  not ;  for 
any  reasonable  man,  who  had  read  his  works,  would 
have  taken  his  bare  word,  without  repetition.    Yet 


t%  '  ■  T 


*  Nolo  fpiscopare. 
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notwithstanding,  he  might  have  some  inward 
Igings,  that  his  pupil  thought  him  not  so  great 
ctor.* 

jt  it  is  not  fit  that  a  matter  of  such  importance 
Id  end  in  a  bare  Ji/  and  No  on  eitlier  side }  for 
gh  the  parties  have  been  so  long  deadt  yet  there 
vitness  still  alive,  and  such  a  one»  that  all  loyal 
lets  are  bound  to  join  with  me  in  prayers  for 
ong  continuance  of  his  lii'e,  and  even  for  his 
inuance  in  the  true  religion,  as  far  as  the  Kng- 
liturgy  can  oblige  them. 
ie  duchess  thought  herself  bound  to  make  his 
[  highness  acquainted  with  every  one  of  these 
ral  conferences  which  she  had  either  with  arch* 
>p  SheldoUi  or  bishop  Blandford }  and  that  ac- 
it  was  the  very  same  in  substance  with  what 
communicates  to  her  friends  in  this  present 
ft  as  he  is  pleased  to  permit  me  to  assure  the 
d,  afler  having  had  the  honour  to  hear  him 
nnly  afiirm  it,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  whole 


tforlcy  is  anxious  to  vindicate  himsulf  froDi  being  one  of 
¥0  bishops  consultcdi  ior,  in  Muinibourg*s  copy  of  tho 
lu's  puper,  they  were  not  named.  **  Sun|)08in^/  said  he, 
ra  was  such  a  conferoneo  betwixt  her  lutfhnesfl  and  two 
HI  of  the  churcli  of  Kngiand,  and  that  wlrnt  thoy  said  to 
id  increase  her  desire  to  embrace  the  llomun  Catnoh'c  rc- 
;  yet  what  doth  that  concern  you»  (may  some  man  say), 
your  own  particular?  Are  you  one  of  tho  two  of  tho  most 
id  bishops  of  the  church  of  Knghind  ?  (for  so  it  is  said 
voroi  to  whom  the  dudiess  proposed  her  scruples).  No ; 
Dot,  I  know  I  am  not,  1  am  sure  I  am  not;  but  yet  (how 
med»  and  how  unworthy  soever),  I  am  a  bishop,  and  a  bi- 
)f  the  church  of  England ;  and  therefore  as  he,  to  whom  It 
dd,  Taniwnne  otii  mi  H  re  tud  est^  alicna  ui  cures  f  answer- 
Vmho  sum,  Ilumnni  nihil  it  mr  alienum  pttto  ;  so  say  I,  Jipis^ 
sum,  et  Episcupus  Ecclvmv  An^iicaiur,  and  tliurefore  think 
f  concerned  in  whatsoever  was  said  in  reproach  of  cpisco- 
i  especially  in  reproach  of  any  of  tlio  bisliops  of  our  own 
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matter  of  dispute;  and  this  which  follows  U  u 
authentic. 

The  day  it  pleased  Almightj  God  to  call  her  to 
his  mercy,  some  relations  of  hers,  who  are  yet  liv- 
ingp*  were  desirous  that  she  should  speak  with  the 
jbishop  of  Worcester ;  which  the  duchess  did  not 
absolutely  refuse  upon  their  importunity,  but  re- 
quested the  then  duke  to  stop  the  bishop  a  little  in 
tne  antechamber,  and  prepare  him,  according  to 
her  directions,  before  lie  entered  the  bedchamber. 
Accordingly  his  highness,  having  met  the  bishops 
acquainted  nim,  ''that  she  was  actually  reconciled  to 
the  Catholic  church  :"  he  then  inquired,  ''whether 
she  were  fully  satisfied  in  all  points  of  the  doctrine 
which  she  had  embraced  ?"  and  the  duke  answered, 
"  that  she  was  entirely  satisfied  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  church/'  At  length  the  bishop  asked, 
*'  whether  she  had  already  received  the  last  sacn- 
ments  of  the  church  ?'^  naming  particularly  those  of 
the  blessed  Eucharist,  and  the  Extreme  Unction} 
and  it  being  replied  by  the  Duke,  that  she  had  re- 
ceived them,  tne  bishop  answered,  "  That  then  he 
dotibted  not  but  that  her  soul  was  in  a  very  safe 
condition."  Ileforc  they  parted,  his  royal  highness 
told  him,  "  That  it  was  the  desire  of  the  duchess, 
he  would  not  trouble  her  with  any  matter  of  dis- 
pute, nor  offer  to  pray  with  her ;  but  if  he  had  anjr 
spiritual  counsel  htting  for  a  person  in  her  condi- 
tion, in  order  to  prepare  her  for  her  death,  he  miffht 
freely  tender  it :"  upon  this  he  was  admitted  to  her 
bedchamber,  and  made  her  a  brief  exhortation ;  af- 
ter which,  his  stay  there  was  very  short*! 


*  IVolmhIy  her  hrothcrg,  ClarGndon  and  Rochester. 

f  Such  was  JanitVn  nccount  of  i\}e  djing  liourt  of  liis  first 
wife.  Burnet  gives  a  different  statomcnti  which  may  be  here 
transcribed ;— 
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This  being  matter  of  fact,  and  of  unquestionable 
truth,  I  hope  the  answerer  will  acquiesce  in  it*  What 
be  will  think  of  his  bishop,  concerns  not  me ;  but 
IS  a  Protestant,  he  has  reason  for  his  thanking  God, 


"  While  thingi  were  in  fermentation,  theDucheii  of  York  died. 
i  wai  obterved,  that  for  fifteen  tnonthi  before  that  time,  ihc  had 
lOt  receired  the  tacrament;  and  that  upon  all  occasions  the  was 
acoitatDf  the  errors  that  the  church  of  llomo  was  charged  with, 
nd  was  giving  them  the  best  colours  they  were  capable  of.  Au 
inmarried  clergy  was  also  a  common  topic  with  her.  Morlcy  had 
laen  her  father  confessor;  for  he  told  me,  she  practised  secret 
NMifiMaioii  to  him  from  the  time  that  she  was  twelve  years  old ; 
lad,  when  he  was  sent  away  from  the  court,  he  put  her  in  the 
lands  of  Blandford,  who  died  bishop  of  Worcester.  Morley  also 
old  me,  that  upon  the  reports  that  were  brought  him  of  her 
laekness  in  receiving  the  sacrament,  she  having  been  for  many 
rears  punctual  to  once  a  month,  ho  had  spoken  plaiul]^  to  her 
ibottt  it|  and  told  her  what  iufercnccs  wore  made  uuon  it.  She 
iretended  ill  health,  and  business ;  but  nrotcfitcd  to  nim,  she  bad 
w  scruples  with  relation  to  her  religion,  and  was  still  of  the 
Anrch  of  England ;  and  assured  him,  that  no  Popish  priest  had 
nrer  taken  tlie  confidence  to  speak  to  her  of  those  matters.  He 
4M>k  a  solemn  engagement  of  her,  that  if  scruples  should  arise  in 
ler  mind,  she  would  let  him  know  thorn,  and  hear  what  he  should 
Ar  to  her  upon  all  of  them.  And  he  protented  to  me,  that  to 
Ver  death  she  never  owned  to  him  that  she  had  any  scruples, 
ihottgh  she  was  for  some  days  entertained  by  him  at  Fafnham, 
Aer  the  date  of  the  paper  which  was  afterwards  published  in  her 
nnne.  All  this  passed  between  the  bishop  and  me,  upon  the 
luke*s  shewing  me  that  paper,  all  writ  in  her  own  hand,  which  was 
Aerwards  published  by  Maimbourg.  He  would  not  let  me  take 
I  copy  of  it ;  but  he  gave  me  leave  to  read  it  twice.  And  I  went 
nmediflttely  to  Morley,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  it ;  from 
whom  I  had  all  the  particulars  alrcadjr  mentioned.  And  upon 
hat  he  concluded,  that  that  unhappy  princess  hud  been  prevailed 
m  to  give  falsehoods  under  her  hand,  and  to  pretend  that  these 
rere  the  grounds  of  her  conversion.  A  long  decay  of  health  came 
It  last  to  a  quicker  crisis  than  had  been  apprehended.  All  of  the 
udden  she  fell  into  the  agony  of  death.  Islandford  was  sent  for, 
o  prepare  her  for  it,^  and  to  offer  her  the  sacrament.  Before  ho 
iould  comet  the  queen  came  in,  and  sat  by  her.  He  was  modesi 
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that  tlio  cauRe  of  hiii  cluirch  does  not  depend  on  Ihe 
iiriju^ular  opinion  of  ono  hiHhop  in  it.  It  anpein 
plainly  by  thin  relation,  that  the  bishop  of  Worcei* 
tcr  was  ignoTiiUtt  almost  to  the  lasty  of  her  conver* 
iiion  ;  so  that  if  that  will  serve  our  author's  tunii  he 
is  acquitted  from  intending  any  such  act  of  charitV( 
but  that  he  contributed  to  it  without  any  suchm- 
tentioni  is  apparent. 

Yet  our  author  will  not  so  sit  down  ;  he  will  con- 
demn her  highness  from  her  own  words  again  (  and 
prove,  ironi  her  saying*— ^^  that  she  owed  the  ble» 
jng  of  her  conversion  to  (lod  Almighty/'  thtt 
therefore  the  bishop  could  have  no  hand  in  it. 

What  obligation  has  he  to  defend  the  honour  of 
his  church  by  u  piece  of  sophistry?  She  owed  it 
wholly  to  Almighty  God  ;  for  **  of  ourselves  we  can 
do  nothing/*  Ihit,  as  the  answerer  confesseSy  tbii 
excluded  not  her  own  endeavours;  God  inspired 
her  with  a  desire  of  being  reconciled  to  his  church, 
in  answiir  to  her  frequent  prayers^-^not  by  imme- 
diate illumination,  or  shewing  her  the  right  belief 


and  hunililts  cvnit  to  a  fuult.  So  Iid  hud  not  pretence  of  miml 
enough  to  hugiii  pniy lts,  whicli  probahly  would  huve  driven  tbt 
qumtn  out  oi'  ihu  room,  liut,  that  not  hi^n^  donHf  nhe,  pretiwd- 
ln((  kindui'HM,  would  not  Kiavi!  her.  Thir  bii>hop  Npoko  but  littlOf 
and  foariiilly.  lie:  happcMU'd  to  unyt  hi:  hoped  Mhe  continued 
Ntill  in  tho  truth:  Upon  which  uUn  tinktil,  wbst  in  IruCb?  wni 
then,  her  agony  incrcitHiiig,  uUt*  repeated  the  word  trutli,  trutbf 
often ;  and  in  a  few  niinuteM  afti^r  Hhe  died,  very  little  belovMi# 
or  lanicMiicd.  Her  hau^^htincnN  liad  raiNed  her  many  eneiniiii« 
8lie  WAH  indeifd  a  firm  and  a  kinil  friend  (  Hut  the  change  of  bar 
religion  made  her  fiic-ndN  n-ckon  her  death  ratlier  a  bleiiiliff 
ilian  a  Iomm  at  that  lime  to  them  all.  Jler  fatlter^  when  lie  betrd 
of  her  nlmking  in  lutr  religion,  wan  niore  troubled  at  it|  thfUl  at  . 
all  hiM  own  niiMfortuncN.  He  writ  her  a  very  grave  and  long  letter 
upon  it,  eneioNod  in  oruf  to  the  duke.  UutNho  wee  dead  before 
it  canns  into  \ing\iu\d."^^IJurftct'ii  tliiloru  ttf  hi$  own  Tim^h 
Uook  H. 
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miraculouslyi  but  by  affording  her  the  ordinary 
meADSp  and  conducting  her  by  his  good  Spirit  in 
the  use  of  them.     If  she  had  been  immediately  en- 
liffhtenedi  she  needed  not  to  have  recourse  to  any 
of  the  bishops ;  but  it  pleased  God^  who  oflen  works 
good  out  ot  evi],  that  the  arguments  they  used,  or 
rather  the  answers  which  they  made,  produced  a 
contrary  effect,  and  added  more  to  the  desire  she 
hed  to  be  a  Catholic :  in  this  sense,  therefore,  it 
ney  be  said,  that  the  bishops  sent  her  to  the  priest ) 
for  an  unresistable,  overruling  power  made  them 
oontribute  to  her  change,  by  opposing  it ;  and  the 
very  hands  which  laboured  to  hold  her  fast  in  the 
Protestant  persuasion,  carried  her  half  seas  over, 
and  put  her  into  other  hands,  which  carried  her  the 
other  half.    Trulv  they  would  have  received  hard 
measure,  if  they  had  been  found  guilty  on  the  sta- 
tute of  persuasion,  who,  far  from  endeavouring  to 
make  her  change,  dissuaded  her  from  changing, 
though  the  Protestant  flints  happened  to  strike  Ca- 
tholic fire  ;  so  that  I  cannot  but  think  there  was  an 
extraordinary  hand  of  Providence  in  her  case,  and 
of  which  she  had  reason  to  be  extraordinary  sensi- 
ble.    But  we  must  have,  I  perceive,  a  care  of  pray- 
ing, and  owning  benefits  from  God ;  for  that,  or 
nothing,  made  her  pass  for  an  enthusiast  with  the 
answerer ;  she  did  nothing  besides  praying,  which 
our  author  does  not  acknowledge  it  her  duty  to 
have  done.     She  read  the  history  whiph  was  put  in- 
to her  hands,  to  confirm  her  in  her  first  belief;  she 
examined  the  scripture ;  she  conferred  with  her  di- 
vines ;  and  ^et  he  can  make  an  obstinate  woman  of 
her,  for  doing  that  very  thing  to  which  he  would 
advise  her.  **  But,"  says  our  autiior,  **  all  pretenders 
to  enthusiasm  do  as  solemnly  and  wholly  ascribe 
the  blessing  to  Almighty  God,  and  look  on  it  as  the 
eftcts  of  such  prayers  as  she  made  to  him  in  France 
and  Flanders. 
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They  ascribe  it  indeed  wholly  to  God  in  our  aa« 
thor's  sense,  but  not  in  her's ;  for  she  meant  not 
immediate  ilhimination  by  the  word  whoUff,  as  I 
have  already  proved :  they  may  look  on  their  fahe 
light  as  the  efTect  of  their  prayers ;  but  she  looki 
on  her  conversion  as  the  effect  of  her'si  after  hav- 
ing used  the  means. 

«'  He  had  thought/'  he  says,  **  that  the  pretence 
to  a  private  spirit,  or  enthusiasm/'  (for  he  join 
them  both  afterwards),  ^*  had  not  been  at  this  time 
allowed  in  the  church  of  Home/' 

Somebody  once  thought  otherwise,  or  he  had 
never  diverted  the  young  gallants  of  the  town  with 
his  merry  book,  concerning  the  fanaticism  of  the 
church  of  Rome. 

He  next  inquires,  what  need  she  had  of  an  io- 
fallible  church,  if  she  owed  her  change  so  wholly 
to  Almighty  God  ? 

Wholly  is  already  explained  to  him,  and  then  bis 
argument  is  of  no  more  force  against  her,  than 
against  all  Catholics  who  have  once  been  Protes- 
tants ;  which  is  a  new  subject  of  dispute,  and  fo- 
reign to  the  argument  in  hand. 

^^  Her  conclusion,''  as  he  tells  us,  ^^  is,  that  she 
would  never  have  changed,  if  she  could  have  saved 
her  soul  otherwise  ;"  whereupon  he  infers,  "  if  this 
were  true,  she  had  good  reason  for  her  change;  if 
it  were  not  true,  (as  most  certainly  it  was  not),  she 
had  none."   • 

But  her  words  (which  he  hath  falsified  in  this 
place)  are  these :  **  1  would  never  have  changedf 
if  I  bad  thought  it  possible  to  have  saved  my  soul 
otherwise."  He  never  misquotes  without  design. 
Now  by  altering  these  words—//  /  had  thought  it 
possible  to  save  my  souU  into  these — \fl  could  have 
d  '  soul^  he  would  shuffle  off*  her  true  mean* 
1  was,  that  her  conscience  obliged  ber 
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0  this  change.  And  that  is  a  point  he  would  not 
willingly  have  touched }  for  he  cannot  deny,  upon 
it  own  principles,  but  that,  after  havini;;  examined 
he  scriptures,  as  she  professes  to  have  done  as  well 

1  aho  was  able,  concerning  the  points  in  dispute, 
nd  afterwards  using  the  assistance  of  her  spiritual 
uides,  the  two  bishops,  she  was  to  judge  ror  her- 
slf  in  the  last  resort ;  and  the  judgment  she  made, 
ecording  to  her  conscience,  was,  that  the  scripture 

C»ke  clearly  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  church,  or 
urch  of  llome,  as  he  calls  it :  therefore,  accord- 
ag  to  his  principles,  and  her  conscience,  she  was 
0  be  of  that  church,  of  whoso  truth  she  was  thus 
onvinced ;  so  that  whether  she  could  be  otherwise 
avcd  or  no,  was  not  the  proposition  to  be  advanced, 
mt  whether  she  thouglit  it  possible  to  be  other- 
irise  saved.  And  therefore,  though  it  were  true 
hat  she  could  otherwise  be  saved,  vet  she  had  a 
uflScient  reason  for  her  change,  (though  he  says 
ihe  bad  none),  which  was,  her  conscience ;  and 
iUpposing  that  were  erroneous,  yet,  upon  his  prin- 
aplea,  she  must  be  the  judge  of  it  without  appeal. 

**  Her  scruples  began  upon  reading  l)r  Heylin's 

History  of  the  Reformation  ;'  and  there  she  found 
luch  abominable  sacrilege  upon  Harry  the  Eighth's 
livorce.  King  Edward's  minority,  and  Queen  Eli- 
Mbeth's  succession,  that  she  could  not  believe  the 
Holy  Ghost  could  ever  be  in  such  councils.''  Thus 
le  compendiously  quotes  her  paper,  as  being,  it 
leems,  ashamed  of  the  particulars  therein  mention- 
ed }  but  for  once  I  will  follow  him  his  own  way. 

To  read  Dr  Ueylin's  history,  in  order  to  settle 
her,  he  confesses,  was  none  of  the  best  advices 
given  to  such  a  person.  He  is  much  in  the  right 
on't,  as  appears  by  the  success ;  and  I  add,  nor  any 
other,  either  Protestant  or  ("atholic  writer  then 

extant }  for  no  paint  is  capable  of  making  lovely 

VOL.  XVII.  Q 
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the  hideous  face  of  the  pretended  Reformation, 
''  But/'  says  lie,  **  there  are  two  distinct  parts  in 
the  history  of  it»  the  one  ecclesiastical,  the  other 
political  i  the  first  built  on  scripture,  antiquity,  and 
the  rights  of  particular  churches ;  the  other  on  such 
maxims  as  are  common  to  statesmen  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  churches,  who  labour  to  turn  all  revolu* 
tions  and  changes  to  their  own  advantage/' 

But  why  might  not  her  highness  consider  it  her 
own  way,  which  is  that  of  nature,  in  the  causes 
which  produced  it,  and  the  effects  which  it  pro* 
duced  i  though  I  doubt  not  but  she  considered  it 
his  way  too,  because  a  child  could  not  have  missed 
it,  that  very  distinction  being  inserted  into  the  his- 
tory by  the  author  himself.  Now  the  immediate 
cause  which  produced  the  separation  of  Harry  the 
Eighth  from  the  church  of  Home,  was  the  refusal  of 
the  Pope  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife, 
and  to  gratify  his  desires  in  a  dispensation  for  a  se- 
cond marriage.  Neither  the  answerer,  nor  I,  nor  any 
man,  can  carry  it  so  high  as  the  original  cause  with 
any  certainty ;  for  the  king  only  knew  whether  it 
was  conscience  and  love,  or  love  alone,  which  moved 
him  to  sue  for  a  divorce.  But  this  we  may  say, 
that  if  conscience  had  any  part  in  it,  she  had  taken 
a  long  nap  of  almost  twenty  years  together  before 
she  awakened,  and  perhaps  had  slept  on  till  dooms- 
day, if  Anne  BoUeyn,  or  some  other  fair  lady,  had 
not  given  her  a  jog :  so  the  satisfying  of  an  inor- 
dinate and  a  brutal  passion  cannot  be  denied  to 
have  had  a  great  share  at  least  in  the  production 
of  that  schism,  which  led  the  very  way  to  our  pre- 
tended Reformation  ;  for  breaking  the  unity  of 
Christ's  church  was  the  foundation  of  it. 

I  pass  over  the  manner  of  those  first  proceed- 
ings, and  the  degrees  by  which  they  came  to  ter- 
minate in  schism,  though  I  doubt  not  but  her  high- 
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nt$i  was  sufficiently  Bdandalized  in  both,  and  could 
not  UlSo  but  observe  some  of  the  concomitant  causes, 
in  revenge,  ambition,  and  covetousness ;  all  ^^hich, 
and  others,  drew  with  a  strong  bias  towards  it. 
But  the  immediate  effects,  even  of  this  schism,  were 
sacrilege,  and  a  bloody  persecution  of  such  as  de- 
nied the  king's  supremacy  in  matters  wholly  spiri- 
tual ;  which  no  layman,  no  king  of  Israel,  ever  ex- 
ercised, as  is  observed  by  my  Lord  Herbert.*  As 
for  the  Reformation  itself,  what  that  produced  is 
full  as  obvious  in  the  sequel  of  history,  v^here  we 
find  that  chanteries  and  hospitals,  undevoured  by 
Henry  the  Eighth,  were  led  only  to  be  morsels  for 
Edward  the  Sixth,  or  rather  for  his  ministers  of 
state ;  and  the  reason  was  given,  that  the  revenues 
of  them  were  fruitlessly  spent  on  those  who  said 
prayers  for  the  dead.  Now  this  was  as  naturally 
produced  from  the  Ueformation,  as  an  effect  is  from 
the  cause ;  so  that,  as  it  is  observed  by  some,  had 
that  young  king  reigned  any  considerable  time 
longer,  the  church  ot  England  had  been  left  the 
poorest  of  any  one  in  Christendom ;  the  rich  bishop- 
ric of  Durham  having  been  much  retrenched  by 
him,  and  it  is  probable  those  of  Rochester  and 
Westminster.  Harry  the  Eighth  had  indeed  eaten 
80  much  of  the  church's  bread  out  of  his  son'i 
mouth  beforehand,  that  even  Calvin  complains  of 
it  in  a  letter  to  Cranmer,  (concerning  the  paucity 
of  good  pastors  in  England),  in  these  words :  Unum 
apertum  obstaculum  esse  intettigo,  quod  prcedas  expo^ 
nti  sunt  ecclesice  redditus ;  **  one  open  obstacle  I 
find  to  this,  (he  meaneth  the  increase  of  good  pas- 
tors), is,  that  your  church  revenues  are  exposed  to 
rapine.'' 


^  Hbtorv  of  Henry  VIII.  n.  4>02.  according  to  Drydcn.   I 
cannot  fina  the  passage  alludea  to. 
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neiiHlc»  ttirsR  tlirngH,  wliit  nn  uHurpation  Ihif 
cliaiifjc  (ifrciigiMn  cuiincd  ih  iiioHt  iiotorioui;  that 
of  the  Lady  Jane  (fray  hciri^  uviduiitlv  ^''ouniled 
on  the  tcMtiimcnt  of  lOdward  tiic  Sixth,  by  wliicb 
»lm  waH  made  ]m  Huccuit»ur,  because  she  wan  of  tlw 
I'mtuHlatit  rdi;;icin. 

An  i'ui  the  title  of  Queen  Klizahcth  to  the  crown, 
the  hifltoricH  lie  open ;  and  I  nhiill  not  be  ovor-fof' 
wiird  to  meddle  with  tho  rightH  of  princes,  eRpe* 
cially  Hince  the  answerer  liiiH  avoidcu  that  dispute. 
It  \n  enough  in  general  to  nay,  that  her  interest  car' 
ried  her  af;aitist  the  I'opc-,  whune  power  If  good, 
M)ie  was  ille{L;itin)ate.  She  had  rIho  been  informed 
by  the  Kn/jlish  nmidenl,  at  Home,  that  the  Popcex< 
pected  flhe  should  acknowledge  Iter  crown  from 
liim,  and  not  take  upon  her  to  be  tpieen  without 
his  leave.  Tlicse  were  ntron^  Moli citations,  in  a 
new  unwttled  succcHHion,  fur  hi-r  to  shako  off't  re- 
ligion,  whereof  his  I  Iolines.t  is  bead  on  earth.  What 
matter  of  con!tciene<!  was  in  the  case,  f  say  not; 
but  her  temjiorut  iuU-tvM.  lic-N  barefaced  and  upper- 
most to  view,  in  ri-a<isuniing  of  the  supremiicy,  and 
(to  make  the  breach  yet  widiTi)  in  sid>verting  tlie 
ibundationH  of  the  iititli.  I'ur  the  affront  is  the 
ttamv,  to  turn  round  a  man's  hnt,  and  to  strike  liim 
on  the  face;  but  the  advutitage  is  the  greater  in  a 
lusty  blow. 

Hul  the  hutulle  by  wliicli  our  answerer  would  have 
the  Jleformation  taken,  is  not  by  the  causes  Mid 
effects,  the  means  and  niaiiiigcment,  and  indeed  the 
whole  scries  of  histor;^ :  these  are  notbtnf;  to  con- 
cern hii  present  inquiry,  though  tbe^  raised  such 
"""pleitin  tb«  duchess,  and  will  do  in  any  other 
lis  reader  ^  he  will  have  the  Itcfornutioa 

Jii»  own  way,  that  is,  in  the  poH^cal 

part  of  itf  «nd  the  eceluniailicul.  Now  the  political 
part  C'f  yoa  obiarve  him),  lie  gives  for  gone  at  tfae 
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first  dash :  "  It  was  grounded/'  he  says,  "  on  suth 
maxims  as  are  common  to  statesmen  at  all  times^ 
and  in  all  churches,  who  labour  to  turn  all  revolu- 
tions  and  changes  to  their  own  advantage.'' 

That  is,  it  is  common  for  statesmen  to  be  atheists 
at  the  bottom ;  to  be  seemingly  of  that  religion 
which  is  most  for  their  interest ;  to  crush  and  ruin 
that  from  which  they  have  no  future  prospect  of 
advantage,  and  to  Join  with  its  most  inveterate  ene« 
mies,  without  consideration  of  their  king's  interest: 
and  this  was  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.   All 
which  together  amounts  to  this ;  that  it  is  no  mat- 
ter by  what  means  a  Reformation  be  compassed, 
by  what  instruments  it  be  brought  to  pass,  or  with 
what  design,  though  all  these  be  never  so  ungodly; 
it  is  enough  if  the  Ueformation  itself  be  made  by 
the  legislative  power  of  the  land.     The  matter  of 
fact  then  is  given  up,  only  it  is  faced  with  recri- 
minations ;  that  Alexander  the  Sixth,  for  example, 
vas  as  wicked  a  Pope  as  King  Henry  was  a  king : 
s  if  any  Catholic  denied,  that  God  Almighty,  for 
tuses  best  known  to  his  divine  wisdom,  has  not 
imetimes  permitted  impious  men  to  sit  in  that  su- 
"eme  seat,  and  even  to  intrude  into  it  by  unlawful 
eans*     That  Alexander  the  Sixth  was  one  of  the 
>r8t  of  men,  I  freely  grant ;  which  is  more  than 
;an  in  conscience  say  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  who 
i  great  and  kingly  virtues  mingled  with  his  vices. 
\at  the  Duke  of  Somerset  raised  his  estate  out  of 
irch  lands,  our  author  excuses  no  other  ways 
n  by  retorting,  that  Popes  are  accustomed  to  do 
like  in  consideration  of  their  nephews,  whom 
f  would  greaten.     But  though  it  is  a  wicked 
)g  for  a  Pope  to  mispcnd  the  church  revenues 
lis  relations,  it  is  to  be  considered  he  is  a  secu- 
>rince,  and  may  as  lawfully  give  out  of  his  teni- 
l  incomes  what  he  pleases  to  his  favourite,  as 
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another  prince  to  hi«.  But  ai  our  author  ehargfi 
this  miscarriage  home  upon  some  late  Popes  of  the 
former  and  the  present  age,  so  I  hope  he  will  as- 
empt  his  present  Holiness*  from  tnat  note«  No 
common  rather  of  God's  churchf  from  Ht  Peter 
even  to  him,  having  ever  been  more  bountiful^  ia 
expending  his  revenues  for  the  defence  of  ChristMt* 
dom ;  or  less  interested,  in  respect  of  his  relatiofli^ 
whom  he  has  neither  greatened,  nor  so  much  u 
suffered  to  enter  into  the  least  administration  of 
the  government. 

But  after  all,  what  have  these  examples  to  do 
with  this  lady's  conversion  ?  Why,  our  author  prs* 
tends,  that  these  bad  Pones,  and  their  ill  proceed^ 
ings,  ought  as  reasonably  to  have  hindered  tbo 
duchess  from  entering  into  the  Catholic  church, 
as  the  like  proceedings  under  Henry  the  Eigbtbi 
Kdward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen  Klizabeth,  might 
move  her  highness  to  leave  the  Protestant* 

The  subject  in  hand  was  the  pretended  lleformi^ 
tion:  the  ducheHS  observed  the  scandalous  and  alxv 
minable  effects  of  it ;— that  an  inordinate  lust  wtf 
one  principal  cauHe  of  the  separation ;  that  the  fie- 
formation  itself  was  begun  by  worldly  interests  in 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  carried  on  by  the  am* 
bition  of  Queen  Kli^abeth,  Have  the  example! 
produced  by  our  author  on  the  contrary  side  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  llcformution  ?  Suppose,  in  the 
first  place,  that  she  had  never  read  nor  heard  any 
of  those  things  concerning  Pope  Alexander,  or  the 
advancing  of  nephews  by  profusion  of  the  church 
treasure  -,  the  first  is  very  possible,  and  she  might 
interpret  candidly  the  latter.  But  make  the  wont 
of  it ;  on  the  one  side  there  was  only  a  male^admi' 
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aiitration  of  a  settled  government,  from  which  no 
•tite,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  can  always  be  ex- 
empt }  on  the  other  side,  here  is  a  total  subversion 
of  the  old  church  in  England,  and  the  setting  up  a 
law;  a  changing  of  received  doctrines,  and  the 
direction  of  God's  hol^  spirit  pretended  for  the 
change ;  so  that  she  might  reasonably  judge  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  little  to  do  with  the  practices 
if  ill  popes,  without  thinking  the  worse  of  the  es- 
tablished faith :  but  she  could  never  see  a  new  one 
erected  on  the  foundations  of  lust,  sacrilege,  and 
wurpation,  without  great  scruples  whether  the  spi- 
lt of*  God  were  assisting  in  those  counsels. 

As  for  his  method  of  inquiry,  **  Whether  there 
vn  not  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  Reformation  in 
ha  church  ?  Whether  the  church  of  England  had 
lotsuflicient  authority  to  reform  itself?"  and  " Whe- 
her  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformation  were  not 
ustifiable  by  the  rules  of  scripture  and  the  ancient 
church  ?"  I  may  safely  join  issue  with  him  upon  all 
hree  points,  and  conclude  in  the  negative,— that 
liere  was.  no  sufficient  cause  to  reform  the  church 
n  matters  of  faith,  because  there  neither  were,  nor 
san  be,  any  such  errors  embraced  and  owned  by  it* 
The  church  of  England  has  no  authority  of  reform- 
og  herself,  because  the  doctrine  of  Christ  cannot 
M  reformed,  nor  a  national  synod  lawfully  make 
IBV  definitions  in  matters  of  faith,  contrary  to  the 
udgment  of  the  church  universal  of  the  present 
ige,  shewn  in  her  public  liturgies;  that  judgment 
leing  equivalent  to  that  of  a  general  council  of  the 
iretent  age.  And,  for  the  third  point,  the  proceed- 
nn  of  the  Reformation  were  not  justifiable  by  the 
me  of  scripture,  according  to  the  right  interpreta- 
ion  of  it  by  the  fathers  and  councils,  which  are  the 
;rue  judges  of  it ;  nor,  consequently,  by  the  rules 
}f  the  ancient  church.    But  Oalvin's  excuse  must 
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be  your  last  refuge ;  Nos  discessionem  a  toto  munde 
facere  coacH  sumus :  **  We  are  compelled  to  forsake 
the  communion^  or  to  separate  from  all  the  churches 
of  the  world." 

'*  These,"  says  our  author,  *^  she  confesses^  were 
but  scruples."  According  to  his  mannerly  way  (d 
arguing  with  the  king,  I  might  ask  him,  **  These'- 
what?  Does  he  mean— these  scruples  were  but 
scruples?  for  the  word  these  begins  a  paragraph. 
But  I  am  ashamed  of  playing  the  pedant,  as  he 
has  done.  I  suppose  he  means— these  passages  of 
Heylin  only  raised  some  scruples  in  her,  which  oc- 
casioned her  to  examine  the  points  in  difference  by 
the  holy  scripture.  ^*  And  now,"  says  he,  *'  she  was 
in  the  right  way  of  satisfaction,  provided  she  nuule 
use  of  the  best  helps  and  means  for  understandf 
ing  it,  and  took  in  the  assistance  of  her  spiritual 
guides." 

That  she  did  take  in  those  guides,  is  manifest  by 
her  own  papers,  though  both  of  them  (the  more  the 
pity)  did  but  help  to  mislead  her  into  the  enemy's 
country;  but  then,  for  our  comfort,  neither  of  them 
were  church  of  England  men,  though  they  were 
botli  bishops,  and  one  of  them  no  less  thai)  primate 
of  all  England. 

And  now,  for  a  relishing  bit  before  we  rise,  he 
has  kept  in  store  for  us   the  four  points,  which, 
about  the  midst  of  her  paper,  the  duchess  told  us 
she  found  so  easy  in  the  scripture,  that  she  wod- 
dered  she  had  been  so  long  without  finding  them. 
{If  will  needs  fall  into  dispute  with  her  about  them, 
though  he  knows  beforehand  that  she  will  not  dis- 
pute with  him.     This  is  a  kind  of  petition  to  her, 
that  she  will  permit  him   to  make  that  difficult 
which  she  found  easy;   for  every  thing  becomes 
bard  by  chopping  logic  upon  it.    I  am  sure  enough« 
^at  the  wall  before  me  is  white,  and  that  I  can  gq 
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to  it ;  but  put  me  once  upon  unriddling  sophisms, 
I  shall  not  be  satisfied  of  what  colour  the  wall  is, 
nor  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to  stir  from  the  place 
in  which  I  am.  Alas !  if  people  would  be  as  much 
in  earnest  as  she  was,  and  read  the  scriptures  with 
the  same  disposition^  the  same  unprejudiced  since- 
rity  in  their  hearts,  and  docility  in  their  under? 
standing,  seeking  to  bend  their  judgments  to  what 
they  find,  not  what  they  find  to  their  judgments, 
more,  I  believe,  would  find  things  as  easy  as  she 
did,  and  give  the  answerer  more  frequent  occasion 
for  his  derision  of  a  willing  mind. 

But  not  to  dilate  on  that  matter,  I  presume  he 
will  not  pretend,  by  his  disputing,  to  make  any  thing 
plainly  appear  against  her ;  if  he  can,  let  him  do  it, 
and  end  controversy  in  a  moment ;  for  every  one 
can  see  plain  things,  and  all  Christians  must  be 
concluded  by  the  scripture,  liut  he  knows  well 
enough  there  is  no  such  thing  to  be  performed.  A 
mist  may  be  raised,  and  interposed,  through  which 
the  eye  shall  not  discern  what  otherwise  it  would, 
if  nothing  but  the  due  medium  were  betwixt,  and 
the  object  before  it.  And  that  is  all  the  fruit  of 
this  sort  of  disputation,  and  all  the  assistance,  for 
which  the  answerer  was  so  earnest.  Upon  the 
whole,  his  mortal  quarrel  to  the  duchess  is,  that 
she  would  not  become  an  experiment  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  the  art  of  learned  obscurity  is  im- 
proved in  this  our  age;  and  the  honour  he  has 
done  to  the  church  of  England  is,  that  he  has  used 
her  nam^  to  countenance  the  defamation  of  a  lady. 
I  suspected  whither  he  would  bring  it,  when  I  saw 
that  honour  pretended  in  the  beginning  of  his 
pamphlet.  If  he  thinks  his  bishops  have  reflected 
a  scandal  on  his  church  by  their  discourses  with  the 
duchess,  he  ought  to  have  proceeded  a  more  rea- 
sonable way  than  to  insinuate,   that  she  forged 
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tbem,  without  proving  it.  If  she  had  oeen  livingi 
and  he  had  subscribed  his  name  to  so  infamous  t 
libel,  be  knows  the  English  of  a  scandalum  tnagU' 
turn  ;  for  an  inuendo  is  considered  in  that  case ;  sod 
three  indirect  insinuations  will  go  as  far  in  law  to- 
wards the  giving  a  downright  lie,  as  three  foils  will 
go  towards  a  fall  in  wrestling. 

To  conclude:  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
impartial  reader  what  occasion  our  answerer  bsi 
had  for  bis  song  of  triumph  at  the  end  of  his  scur- 
rilous saucy  pamphlet.  I  have  treated  him  as  one 
single  answerer,  though,  properly  speaking,  his  name 
is  Legion  ;*  but  though  the  boiiy  be  possessed  with 
many  evil  spirits,  it  is  but  one  of  them  who  talks* 
Let  him  disguise  his  defeat  by  the  ringing  of  bis 
bells :  it  was  an  old  Dutch  policy,  when  the  duket 
had  beaten  them,  to  make  bonfires ;  for  that  kept 
the  populace  in  heart.  Our  author  knows  he  has 
all  the  common  people  on  his  side,  and  they  only 
read  the  gazettes  of  their  own  writers;  so  that 
every  thing  which  is  called  an  answer,  is  with  them 
a  confutation,  and  the  Turk  and  Pope  are  their 
sworn  enemies,  ever  since  Kobin  Wisdom):  was  in- 
spired to  join  them  together  in  a  godly  ballad.  Id 
the  mean  time,  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  humble 

*  The  church  of  England  Divines  made  a  coramoD  cause  at 
this  important  crisis.  Those  who  directed  the  war&re,  were 
Tillotson,  Stiiiingfiect,  Tcniiison,  and  Patrick ;  and  under  their 
banncrsi  Burnet  numbers  Sherlock,  Williams,  ClMCt,  Gee,  Al- 
drich,  Atterbury^  Whitby,  Hooper,  and  Wake.  U  is  probable^ 
that  when  a  piece  of  such  consequence  as  the  Answer  to  the 
£qyid  Papers  was  to  bo  brought  forward,  more  than  one  of  thcsf 
yoold  be  employed  in  revising,  at  least,  and  correcting  it. 

-f  1     Pnae  of  Yorki  who  commanded  the  fleet  m  we  Dutdi 

[[         smthereignof  Quetti&fafj; 
jox  of  Susted  in  EsseXt  aB4 
tn  1568.    He  was  a  seal- 
printed  at  the  end  of 


ity  would  become  our  author  better  than  his 
ta  for  this  imaginary  victory,  or  his  reflection 
I  God^s  anointed  ;  but  it  is  the  less  to  be  ad« 
d  that  he  is  such  a  stranger  to  that  spirit,  be- 
et among  all  the  volumes  of  divinity  written  by 
Protestants,  there  is  not  one  original  treatise,  at 
that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  which  has  hand- 
listinctly,  and  by  itself,  that  Christian  virtue  of 
ility.* 

hold'i  ptalmiy  which  begins  with  the  psBiage  referred  to  in 
kxt: 

PriMrve  ui|  Lord,  by  thy  dear  word; 
Fh>m  Turk  and  I'opo  defend  uf,  Lord. 

iritty  Bishop  Corbet  tlius  addresses  the  ghost  of  Robert 


Thou,  once  a  body,  now  but  aira, 
Arch-botchor  of  a  paalme  or  prayer, 

From  Carfax  come ; 
And  patch  me  up  a  sealoui  lay, 
Witli  an  old  ever  and  for  aye, 

Or  all  and  tome* 
Or  such  a  spirit  lend  mee, 
Ai  may  a  bymne  down  aend  mee^ 

To  purge  my  braine. 
So^  Robert,  look  bdbind  thee^ 
Iieatt  2\irk  or  Pitye  do  find  thee, 

And  goe  to  bed  againew 

rUs  assertion  Stillingfleet  denied.  See  the  conclusion  of 
■swer  to  the  Defence,  where  he  affirms  *<  such  a  book  had 
lately  published  in  London.*'  To  this  Dryden  replied,  that 
inagnificd  piece  of  Duncombe  on  this  subject,  which  bis 
lent  must  nave  meant,  was  stolen^  or  translated,  without 
iwledgment,  from  the  Spanish  of  Rodriguez ;"  meaning, 
ib^»  the  Jesuit  Alonso  Rodriguez,  who  wrote  **Esercioie 
fJMi  y  Virtudii  Chrisiianas,  SevUla,  1609."  But  while 
m  o^uned  for  thp  Catliolic  churcli  the  merit  of  this  worlc, 

Si'to  have  mistaken  the  name  of  the  translator ;  for  in  tho 
'to  the  "  Town  and  Country  Mouse,"  Prior,  or  Mon- 
i^  QfAraid  him  with  having  confounded  Allen  with  Dun' 
If  names  which  did  not  so  much  as  rhyme.  In  a  list  of 
sjoin^d  to  **  The  practice  of  a  Holy  Life,  by  Thomas 
:tor  of  Kettering,  m  Northamptonshire,"  I  and  **  The 
]^ai|iility,  recommended  to  be  printed  by  the  late 
and  L€  d  Dr  Henry  Hammond,"  which  may  be 
Mt  alluded  w  oy  Stillingflcct.    See  Vol.  X. pages  114. 
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1  HAVK  now  done  as  to  matter  of  reason  and  ar 
mcnt :  *  the  third  paper  chiefly  relates  to  mattei 
fact  i  whichy  if  I  were  miHtaken  in,  even  the  bi 
defender  of  it  doth  tne  that  right  to  say^  the  bisi 
of  WinchcHter  did  mislead  me:  For  *' the  whole  b< 
of  my  answer/'  he  saith,  **  is  in  effect  a  tranici 
from  the  bishop's  preface  i  that  I  purloin  his  ar 
tnents  without  altering  sometime  so  much  as 
property  of  his  words  ;  that  J  have  quoted  him  I 
times  only  in  the  margin^  and  ought  to  have  qt 
od  him  in  almost  every  leaf  of  my  pamphlet; 
short,  if  the  master  had  not  eaten^  the  man  (savi 
reverence)  could  not  have  vomited*''   'I'his  is  a  tfl 


♦  Ilitlu?rto  Stillingflrct  Imd  brrcM)  (.'nrountcrintf  tlic  pcrfon> 
(l(;f(:ii(i4r(l  the  two  pafiiTH  which  vvcri;  found  in  tlic  king'i  ittn 
box,  with  which  part  u(  the  controversy  Drydcn  hud  notbiiif 
do. 
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of  the  decency  and  cleanliness  of  his  style,  especially 
in  writing  for  princes  and  great  ladies,  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  such  a  sort  of  courtship  to  others,  in 
their  presence  ;  but,  as  coarse  as  the  compliment  is, 
it  clears  me  from  being  the  author  of  any  mistakes^ 
and  lays  the  blame  on  the  bishop,  who  is  not  able 
to  answer  for  himself:  yet,  as  if  I  had  been  the 
sole  contriver  and  inventor  of  all,  ho  bestows  those 
civil  and  obliging  epithets  upon  me,  of  **  disinge- 
nuous, foul-mouthed,  and  shuffling ;"  one  of  **  a  vi- 
rulent genius,  of  spiteful  diligence,  and  irreverence 
to  the  royal  family,  of  subtle  calumny  and  sly  as- 
persion }''  and  he  adds  to  these  ornaments  of  speech, 
*Uhat  1  haveacloven  foot,  andmynameisLegiou}''* 
and  that  my  answer  is  an  **  infamous  libel,  a  scur- 
rilous saucy  pamphlet.''  Is  this,  indeed,  the  spirit  of 
a  new  convert  ?    Is  this  the  meekness  and  temper 
you  intend  to  gain  proselytes  by,  and  to  convert 
the  nation?     He  tells  us  in  the  beginning,  that 
^' truth  has  a  language  peculiar  to  itself:"  I  desire 
io  be  informed,  whether  these  be  any  of  the  charac- 
ters of  it,  and  how  the  language  of  reproach  and 
€vil  speaking  may  be  distinguislied  from  it  ?    But 
zeal  in  a  new  convert  is  a  terrible  thing ;  for  it  not 
only  burns,  but  rages  like  the  eruptions  of  Mount 
£tna:  it  fills  the  air  with  noise  and  smoke,  and 
throws  out  such  a  torrent  of  liquid  fire,  that  there 
ii  no  standing  before  it.    The  answerer  alone  was 
too  mean  a  sacrifice  for  such  a  Hector  in  contro- 
versy :  all  that  standeth  in  his  way  must  fall  at  his 
feet.    He  calls  me  Legion,  that  he  may  be  sure  to 
hive  number  enough  to  overcome,    llut  he  is  a 
great  proficient  indeed,  if  he  be  such  an  exorcist 
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to  east  out  A  ifhtih  legion  already.    But  he  hopes 
it  miy  be  done  '*  without  fasting  and  prayer/' 

If  the  people  cotitinue  steadfast  to  their  religion, 
they  are  the  rabble,  arid  the  only  friends  I  cati  per- 
ceive he  allows  us.  **  My  good  friends  the  rabble/^ 
in  one  place,  and  in  another,  **  our  author  knows  he 
has  iill  the  commofi  people  of  his  side/'  What! 
nothing  of  honour,  or  dignity,  or  wit,  or  sense,  or 
learning,  left  of  our  side  ?  Not  so  much  as  a  poet, 
unless  it  be  Robin  Wisdom.  I  pray,  sir,  when  was 
it  that  all  our  friends  degenerated  into  the  rabble  ? 
Do  ydu  think  that  heresy,  as  you  call  it,  doth  ipse 
Jacto  degrade  all  mankind,  and  turn  all  orders  of 
men,  even  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  to  a  mere 
nibble  ?  If  all  the"  common  people  be  of  our  side^ 
we  have  no  reason  to  be  troubled  at  it.  But  there 
is  atiother  thing  of  our  side  which  you  like  worse, 
and  that  is  common  sense,  which  is  more  useful  to 
the  world  than  school  divinity.  But  methinks  he 
should  not  be  angry  with  tne  common  people, 
when  he  takes  such  pains  to  prove,  **  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  not  only  for  the  wise  and  learn- 
ed,"*and  that  "ourSaviour's  disciples  were  btit  poof 
fishermen  ;  and  we  read  but  of  one  of  his  apostles 
who  was  bred  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  and  that 
poor  people  have  souls  to  save,  as  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God  as  the  grim  logician's.'^  Would  not 
any  one  take  this  for  an  apology  for  the  common 
people,  rather  than  for  the  Duchess  of  York,  whose 
wit  and  understanding  put  her  far  beyond  the  need 
of  such  a  mean  defence  ?  Could  she  be  vindicated 
iii  no  other  manner  than  by  putting  her  into  the 
rank  of  the  persons  of  the  meanest  capacities  ?  Bat 
this  is  another  part  of  the  decency  of  this  defence. 


*  DefencCf  p.  219. 
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He  bad  eeveral  pretty  ftayingSi  as  he  thought,  upon 
thiB  subject ;  and  therefore  out  they  comei  without 
regarding  the  reflection  implied  in  them  on  a  per- 
son of  her  capacity,  as  well  as  dignity.  And  so  he 
goes  on  in  his  plea  for  the  ignorant,  i.  e.  for  the 
eommon  people,  as  I  am  resolved  to  understand 
it«  **  Must  they  be  damned  unless  they  can  make  a 
regular  approach  to  heaven  in  mood  and  figure  ? 
Is  there  no  entering  there  without  a  syllogism  ?  or 
ei^foteering  it  with  a  negOf  concedo,  et  distingue  f^ 
This  may  pass  for  wit  and  eloquence  among  those 
I  think  he  pleads  for ;  and  so  I  am  content  to  let 
it  go,  for  the  sake  of  my  friends,  the  common  peo- 
ple. But  this  is  somewhat  an  unusual  way  of  de- 
fending, to  plead  for  those  he  professes  to  despise, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reproach  the  person  he 
undertakes  to  defend. 

From  the  common  people  we  come  to  church- 
asen,  to  see  how  he  uses  them.  And  he  hath  soon 
found  out  a  faction  among  them  whom  he  charges 
with  ^'juffgling  designs  ;**t  but  romantic  heroes 
miist  be  allowed  to  make  armies  of  a  field  of  thistles, 
and  to  encounter  wind-mills  for  giants.  He  would 
fain  be  the  instrument  to  divide  our  clergy,  and  to 
iUl  them  with  suspicions  of  one  another ;  and  to  this 
ind  he  talks  of  men  of  a  **  latitudinarian  stamp  :*^ 
For  it  goes  a  great  way  towards  the  making  divi- 
lions,  to  be  able  to  fasten  a  name  of  distinction 
imong  brethren,-^-*this  being  to  create  jealousies  of 
Hch  other.  But  there  is  nothing  should  make 
them  more  careful  to  avoid  such  names  of  distinc- 
tion, than  to  observe  how  ready  their  common  ene- 
mies are  to  make  use  of  them  tq  create  animosities 
by  them ;    which  hath  made  this  worthy  gentle- 
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man  to  start  this  different  character  of  churchmM 
among  us,  as  though  there  were  any  who  were  not 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  church  of  England*  as 
by  law  cstablisheu.  If  he  knows  them»  he  is  bet* 
ter  acquainted  with  them  tlian  the  answerer  is,  for 
he  professes  to  know  none  such.  But  who  then 
are  these  men  of  the  **  latitudinarian  stamp  ?''  To 
speak  in  his  own  language,  they  are  a  sort  of  **  er<* 
goteerersy  who  arc  for  a  concedo  rather  than  a  negoJ* 
And  now  I  hope  they  are  well  explained :  Or,  ia 
other  words  of  nis,  ^Hhey  are/'  saith  ne,  ''for  drawing 
the  nonconformists  to  their  party/'  i.  e.  they  are  for 
having  no  noncomformists.  And  is  this  their  crime? 
''  But  they  would  take  the  lieadHhip  of  the  church 
out  of  the  king's  hands."  How  is  that  possible? 
They  would  (by  his  own  description)  be  glad  to 
see  difTercnces  lessened,  and  all  that  agree  in  the 
same  doctrine  to  be  one  entire  body.  But  this  is 
that  which  their  ent^mies  fear,  and  this  politician 
hath  too  much  discovered  ;  for  then  such  a  party 
would  be  wanting,  which  might  be  played  upon  the 
church  of  England,  or  be  brought  to  join  with 
others  against  it.  But  how  this  should  touch  the 
king's  supremacy,  I  cannot  imagine.  As  for  hii 
desiring  loyal  subjects  to  consider  this  matter,  I 
hope  they  will,  and  the  more  for  his  desiring  it; 
and  assure  themselves,  that  they  have  no  cause  to 
apprehend  *^  any  juggling  designs  of  their  bre* 
thren,"  who,  I  hope,  will  always  show  themselvei 
to  be  loyal  subjects,  and  dutiful  sons  of  the  church 
of  England. 

The  next  he  falU  upon  is  the  worthy  answerer 
of  the  bishop  of  Condom's  exposilion,  and  him  he 
charges  "  with  picking  up  stories  against  him,  and 
wrapping  them  up  with  little  circumstances."*  How 
many  fields  doth  he  range  for  game,  to  find  matter 
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JO  fill  up  an  answer,  and  make  it  look  big  enough 
:o  be  considered  ?  But  that  author  hath  so  well  ac* 
]uitted  himself  in  hta  defencei  as  to  all  the  little 
>b|ectioos  made  against  him,  that  I  can  do  the 
reader  no  greater  kindness  than  to  refer  him  to  it. 

I  must  not  say,  the  poor  bishop  of  Winchester  is 
jsed  unmercifully  by  him,  for  he  calls  him  *'  that 
Mrelate  of  rich  memory  i*'  *  as  though,  like  some 
i)0pes,  he  had  been  considerable  for  nothing  but  for 
leaving  a  rich  nephew.  But  as  he  was  a  person  of 
cnown  loyalty,  piety,  and  learning,  so  he  was  of 
preat  charity,  and  a  public  spirit,  which  he  showed 
t)Oth  in  his  lifetime,  and  at  his  death.  Could  no* 
;hing  be  said  of  him,  then,  but  **  that  prelate  of  rich 
nemory  ?*'  or,  had  he  a  mind  to  tell  us  he  was  no 
|K)et?  or,  that  he  was  out  of  the  temptation  of 
changing  his  rchgion  for  bread  ? 

The  bishop  of  Worcester  is  charged  with  down- 
ight  prevarication,  i.  e.  being  in  his  heart  for  the 
:burcn  of  Rome,  but  for  mean  reasons  continuing  in 
;be  communion  of  the  church  of  England.  *'  There- 
lore,''  saith  he,  **  take  him,  Topham  ;  and  now  what 
Dan  I  do  more  for  the  poor  bishop  ?''t  The  most  he 
till  allow  him  is,  "  that  he  was  a  peaceable  old  gen- 
tleman, who  only  desired  to  possess  his  conscience 
and  his  bishopric  in  peace,  without  of}*ence  to  any 
man,  either  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  that  of  Eng- 
iind."  Yet  he  hath  so  much  kindness  left  for  the 
poor  bishop,  that  for  his  sake  he  goes  about  to  de- 
fend, "  that  a  man  may  be  a  true  member  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  asserts  both  churches  to  be 
k)  far  parts  of  the  Catholic  church,  that  there  is 
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no  necensitv  o(  going  from  one  church  to  aootiicr 
to  be  saved.''  * 

This  if  ft  yery  surprining  argument  (torn  a  new 
convert.  Why  might  he  not  then  have  continued 
still  in  the  communion  of  this  church,  though  be 
might  look  on  the  church  of  Home  as  part  of  tbe 
Catholic  church  ?  The  reason  I  gave  ag«ost  tt  wsf^ 
that  every  true  member  of  this  church  must  own 
the  doctrine  of  it  contained  in  the  Articles  and  Ho* 
miliesi  which  charge  the  church  of  Home  with  socb 
errors  and -unlawful  practices,  as  no  man  whob^ 
lieves  them  to  be  such,  can  continue  in  the  ceiO' 
munion  of  that  church ;  and  therefore  he  mustbs' 
lieve  a  necessity  of  the  forsaking' of  one  commuflt<m 
for  the  other ;  and  that  no  true  member  of  this 
church  can,  with  a  good  conscience,  leave  tbii 
church,  and  embrace  the  other. 

Lei  us  now  sec  what  a  talent  he  hath  at  ergottef' 
ing :  *^  If  this  be  true,''  saith  he,  **  then  to  be  a  meai' 
ber  of  the  church  of  England,  one  must  assert,  tbst 
either  both  churches  are  not  parts  of  the  Catbdic, 
or  that  they  are  so  parts,  that  there  is  a  necessity  (^ 
going  from  one  to  another."  He  would  be  a  straoge 
member  of  the  church  of  England,  who  should  hoidf 
that  both  churches  are  not  parts  of  the  Catholic^ 
for  then  he  must  deny  that  parts  are  parts }  for  eve^ 
^iT^^  church  is  so  far  a  part  of  the  Catholic  cbttrcb« 
Therefore,  I  say,  he  must  hold,  though  it  be  in  iom^ 
respects  a  part  of  the  Catholic  church,  yet  it  fitay 
have  so  many  errors  and  corruptions  mixed  with  iU 
as  may  make  it  necessaty  for  salvation  to  leave  it 
**  The  second,"  he  saith,  **  is  nonsense."  How  non- 
sense ?  He  doth  well  to  hope,  that  men  may  be  sared 
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thatdonot understand  controversy,  norapproach  hea- 
ven in  mood  and  figure.  ^*  A  necessity  ot  a  change,'' 
saith  he,  '^consists  not  with  theirbeingparts,  forparts 
constitute  one  whole,  and  leave  not  one  and  another 
to  go  to  or  from/'  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  parts 
leaving  one  another,  but  of  a  person  leaving  one 
part  to  go  to  another.  Suppose  a  pestilential  dis- 
ease rage  in  one  part  of  the  city,  and  not  in  another, 
may  it  not  be  necessary  to  leave  one  part,  and  go  to 
the  other,  though  they  are  both  parts  of  the  same 
city,  and  do  not  remove  from  one  to  the  other  ? 
But  he  saith,  with  great  assurance,  **  that  necessity 
of  change  makes  it  absolutely  impossible  for  both 
churches  to  be  parts  of  the  Catholic,''  which  plainly 
shews  he  never  understood  the  terms  of  communion 
with  both  churches ;  for  no  church  in  the  world  can 
lay  an  obligation  upon  a  man  to  be  dishonest,  i.  e. 
to  profess  one  thing,  and  to  do  another,  which  is 
dissimulation  and  hypocrisy;  and  no  church  can 
oblige  a  man  to  believe  what  is  false,  or  to  do  what 
is  unlawful ;  and  rather  than  do  either,  he  must  for- 
sake the  communion  of  that  church. 

Thus  I  have  given  a  sufficient  taste  of  the  spirit 
and  reasoning  of  this  gentleman. 

As  to  the  main  design  of  the  third  paper,  I  de- 
clared that  I  considered  it,  as  it  was  supposed,  to 
contain  the  reasons  and  motives  of  the  conver- 
sion of  so  great  a  lady  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

But  this  gentleman  hath  now  eased  me  of  the 
necessity  of  further  considering  it  on  that  account : 
for  be  declares,  **  that  none  of  those  motives  or  rea- 
sons are  to  be  found  in  the  paper  of  her  highness,''* 
which  he  repeats  several  times.  *^  She  writ tnis  paper, 
not  as  to  the  reasons  she  had  herself  for  changing. 
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&c.  As  for  the  reasons  of  it,  they  were  onlj  be- 
twixt God  and  her  own  soul,  and  the  priest  with 
whom  she  spoke  at  last/'* 

And  so  my  work  is  at  ati  end  as  to  her  paper; 
for  I  never  intended  to  ransack  the  private  papersi 
or  secret  narratives,  of  great  persons ;  and  I  do  BOt 
in  the  least  question  the  relation  now  given,  from  so 
great  authority  as  that  he  mentions,  of  the  passages 
concerning  her ;  and  therefore  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say  as  to  what  relates  to  the  person  of  the 
duchess. 

But  I  shall  take  notice  of  what  this  defender 
saith,  which  reflects  on  the  honour  of  the  church 
of  England. 

(1.)  "The  pillars  of  the  church  established  bylaw,'' 
saith  he,  "  are  to  be  found  but  broken  staffs  by  tbeir 
own  concessions."t  What!  is  the  church  of  Engltad 
Jelo  de  86  f  But  how,  I  pray :  ■*  for  after  all  their 
undertaking  to  heal  a  wounded  conscience,  they 
leave  their  proselytes  finally  to  the  scripture;  as 
our  physicians  when  they  have  emptied  the  pockets 
of  their  patients,  without  curing  them,  send  them 
at  last  to  Tunbridge  waters,  or  the  air  of  Mont- 

Eellier."  As  though  the  scripture  were  looked  on 
y  us  as  a  mere  help  at  a  dead  lift,  when  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  One  would  think  he  bad  never 
read  the  Articles  of  the  church  of  England ;  for 
there  he  might  have  seen,  that  the  scripture  is  made 
the  rule  ana  ground  of  our  faith.  And,  I  pray,  whi- 
ther should  any  persons  be  directed  under  trouble 
of  mind,  but  to  the  word  of  God  ?  Can  any  thing 
else  give  real  satisfaction  ?  Must  they  go  to  an  in- 
fallible church  ?  But  whence  should  they  know  it 
to  be  infallible,  but  from  the  scriptures  ?  So  that  on 
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aU  hands  persons  must  go  to  the  scriptures,  jf  they 
will  have  satisfaction.  But  this  gentleman  talks 
like  a  mere  novice  as  to  matters  of  faith,  as  though 
believing  were  a  new  thing  to  him,  and  be  did  not 
yet  know  that  true  faith  must  be  grounded  on 
divine  revelation,  which  the  pillars  of  our  church 
have,  always  asserted  to  be  contained  only  in  the 
scripture  (  and  therefore,  whither  can  they  send 
persons  but  to  the  scripture  ?  But  it  seems  he  js 
got  no  farther  than  the  collier's  faith  ;  he  believes 
as  the  church  believes,  and  the  chqrch  believes  as 
he  believes,  and  by  this  he  hopes  to  be  too  hard  for 
**  a  legion  of  devils.** 

(iii.)  He  saith,  *'  we  are  reformed  from  the  virtues 
of  good  living,***  i.  e.  from  th^  devotions,  mortifi- 
cations, austerities,  humility,  and  charity,  which 
are  practised  in  Catholic  countries,  by  the  example 
apd  precept  of  that  lean,  mortified  apostle,  St 
Martin  Luther. 

He  knows  we  pretend  not  to  canonize  saints ; 
and  he  may  know,  that  a  very  great  man  in  the 
church  of  Rome  once  said,  *^  that  the  new  saints  they 
canonized  would  make  one  question  the  old  ones.** 
We  neither  make  a  saint  nor  an  apostle  of  Martin 
Xaither,  and  we  know  of  no  authority  he  ever  had 
in  this  church.  Our  church  was  reformed  by  itself, 
aad  neither  by  Luther  nor  Calvin,  whom  he  had 
mentioned  as  well  as  the  other,  but  for  his  lean  and 
mortified  aspect.  But  after  all,  Luther  was  as  lean 
and  mortified  an  apostle  as  Bishop  Bonner ;  but  a 
man  of  far  greater  worth,  and  fit  for  the  work  he 
undertook,  being  of  an  undaunted  spirit.  What  a 
stran|fe  sort  of  calumny  is  this  to  upbraid  our  church, 
as  if  It  followed  the  example  and  precept  of  Martin 
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Luther  ?  He  knows  how  very  easy  it  is  for  us  to 
retort  such  things  with  mighty  advantage ;  when 
for  more  than  an  age  together  that  church  was  go- 
verned by  such  dissolute  and  profane  heads  of  the 
churchi  that  it  is  a  shame  to  mention  them  ;  and 
all  this  by  the  confession  of  their  own  writers.  But 
as  to  Luther's  person,  if  his  crimes  were  his  corpu- 
lency,  what  became  of  all  the  fat  abbots  and  monks? 
^*  But  they  were  no  apostles  or  reformers :"  I  easily 
grant  it}  but  must  God  choose  instruments,  as 
some  do  horses,  by  their  fitness  to  run  races.  As 
to  Luther's  conversation,  it  is  justified  by  those  who 
best  knew  him,  and  are  persons  of  undoubted  repu- 
tation ;  I  mean  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  and  Camera- 
rius.  And  as  to  matters  in  dispute,  if  he  acted 
according  to  his  principles,  his  fault  lav  in  his  opip 
nions,  and  not  in  acting  according  to  them. 

But  whether  our  church  follow  Luther  or  not, 
it  is  objected,  "  that  we  have  reformed  away  the 
virtues  of  good  living/'  God  forbid ;  but  I  dare  not 
think  there  is  any  church  in  the  world  where  the  ne- 
cessity of  good  living  is  more  earnestly  pressed :  but 
I  confess,  we  of  the  church  of  England  do  think 
the  examples  and  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles arc  to  be  our  rules  for  the  virtues  of  good 
living ;  and,  according  to  them,  I  doubt  not  but 
there  are  as  great  examples  of  devotion,  mortifica- 
tion, humility,  and  charity,  as  in  any  place  whatso- 
ever. But  1  am  afraid  this  gentleman's  acquaint- 
ance did  not  lie  much  that  way,  nor  doth  he  seem 
to  be  a  very  competent  judge  of  the  ways  of  good 
living,  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween outward  appearances  and  true  Christian  vir- 
tues. And,  according  to  his  way  of  judging,  the 
disciples  of  the  Pharisees  did  very  much  outdo 
those  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  appears  by  a  book 
we  esteem  very  much,  called  the  New  Testament : 
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lit  if  I  mention  it  to  binii  I  am  afraid  he  should 
link  I  am,  '*  like  the  physicians,  who  send  their 
itients  to  Tunbridge  wellSi  or  the  air  of  Montpel- 

(3.)  '*  That  two  of  our  bishops,  whereof  one  was 
imate  of  all  England,  renounced  and  condemned 
fo  of  the  established  articles  of  our  church/' 
But  what  two  articles  were  these  ?  It  seems  **  they 
iahed  we  had  kept  confession,  which,  no  doubt, 
fi»  commanded  of  Ood,  and  praying  for  the  dead, 
hich  was  one  of  the  ancient  things  of  Christianity,*' 
at  which  of  our  thirty-nine  articles  did  they  re- 
mnce  hereby  ?  I  think  I  have  read  and  considered 
lem,  as  much  as  this  gentleman,  and  I  can  find  no 
ich  articles  against  confession,  and  praying  for  the 
sad.  Our  church,  as  appears  by  the  office  of  the  visi- 
ition  of  the  sick,  doth  not  disallow  of  confession  in 
articular  cases ;  but  the  necessity  of  it,  in  order  to 
MTgiveness,  in  all  cases :  And  if  any  bishop  asserted 
lis,  then  he  exceeded  the  doctrine  of  our  church, 
ut  he  renounced  no  article  of  it.  As  to  the  other 
oint,  we  have  an  article  against  the  Romish  doc* 
line  of  purgatory,  article  SSd,  but  not  a  word  con- 
eming  praying  for  the  dead,  without  respect  to 
t:  But  he,  out  of  his  great  skill  in  controversy, 
islieves,  that  prayer  for  the  dead,  and  the  Romish 
loctrine  of  purgatory,  are  the  same ;  whereas,  this 
slates  to  the  deliverance  of  souls  out  of  purgatory, 
J  the  suffrages  of  the  living,  which  makes  all  the 
(Sinful  trade  of  masses  for  the  dead,  &c. ;  but  the 
^her  related  to  the  day  of  judgment,  as  is  known 
0  ill  who  are  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
church.  But  this  our  church  wisely  passes  over, 
either  condemning  it,  because  so  ancient,  nor  ap- 
proving it  because  not  grounded  on  scripture,  and 
herefore  not  necessary  to  be  observed. 
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(4.)  But  hit  great  spite  in  at  tho  reforvalioh  of 
this  churchy  **  whicbt''  he  Baitb,  **  was  erected  on 
the  foundation  of  lust,  sacrilege,  and  usurpation: 
and  that  no  paint  is  capable  of  making  lovely  the 
hideous  face  of  the  pretended  Hoformation*'' 

These  are  severe  sayingSt  and  might  be  requited 
with  sharper,  if  such  hard  words  and  blusteriog 
expressions  had  anv  good  effect  on  mankind  :  But 
instead  thereof,  I  shall  gently  wipe  off  the  dirt  he 
hath  thrown  in  the  face  of  our  church,  that  it  tsaj 
appear  in  its  proper  colours. 

And  now  this  gentleman  sets  himself  to  eivo- 
teering,  and  looks  and  talks  like  any  **  grim  lo- 
gician, of  the  causes  which  produced  it,  and  the 
effects  which  it  produced*  The  schism  led  the 
way  to  the  Reformation,  for  breaking  tbe  unity  of 
Christ's  church,  which  was  the  foundation  of  it; 
but  the  immediate  cause  of  this,  which  produced 
the  separation  of  Henry  VllL  from  the  church  of 
Home,  WHS  the  refusal  of  the  Pope  to  grant  bim  a 
divorce  from  his  iirst  wife,  and  to  gratify  his  de«- 
sires  in  a  dinponsation  for  a  second  marriage.^' 

Krgo,  the  first  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  '' the^ 
satinfying  an  inordinate  and  brutal  passion/'  But  ia 
he  sure  of  this  ?  If  he  be  not,  it  is  a  horriblo  calumny 
upon  our  church,  upon  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  tbe 
whole  nation,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  No,  be 
confesses  he  cannot  be  sure  of  it ;  for,  saith  he,  ^*  no 
man  can  carry  it  so  high  as  the  original  cause  with 
any  certainty  :"  nnd  at  the  same  time  he  undertakes 
to  demonstrate  **  the  immediate  cause  to  be,  Henry 
the  Kighth's  inordinate  and  brutal  passion  :"  And 
afterwards  nflirms,  ns  confidently  as  if  he  had  de- 
monstrated it,  ih.'it  "  our  Reformation  was  erected 
on  the  fonnrlntionA  of*  liisf,  sucrilege,  and  usurps* 
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tion*  Yet/'  saith  he,  ^*  the  king  only  knew  whether 
it  was  conscience  or  love,  or  love  alone,  which  mov- 
ed him  to  sue  for  a  divorce."*  Then,  by  his  favour, 
t^e  king  only  could  know  what  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  that  which  he  calls  the  schism.  Well!  but 
be  offers  at  some  probabilities,  that  lust  was  the  true 
oai^se.  Is  ergoteering  come  to  this  already  ?  **  But 
this  we  may  say,  if  conscience  had  any  part  in  it, 
ibe  had  taken  a  long  nap  of  almost  twenty  years 
together  before  she  awakened/'  Doth  he  think  that 
conscience  doth  not  take  a  longer  nap  than  this  in 
aome  men,  and  yet  they  pretend  to  have  it  truly 
awakened  at  last?  What  thinks  he  of  late  converts  ? 
Cannot  they  be  true,  because  conscience  hath  slept 
ao  long  in  them  ?  Must  we  conclude  in  such  cases, 
that  ^*  some  inordinate  passion  gives  conscience  a 
jog  at  last?  so  that  it  cannot  be  denied,''  he  saith, 
'*  that  an  inordinate  and  brutal  passion  had  a  great 
share,  at  least,  in  the  production  of  the  schism." 
How,  cannot  be  denied !  I  say,  from  his  own  words, 
it  ought  to  be  denied ;  for  he  confesses  **  none  could 
'know  but  the  king  himself ;"  he  never  pretends  that 
the  king  confessed  it ;  how  then  cannot  it  be  denied  ? 
^ea,  how  dare  any  one  affirm  it  ?  especially  when  the 
ling  himself  declared,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  in  these 
words,  saith  Hall,  (as  near,  saith  he,  as  I  could  car- 
xy  them  away),  speaking  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
3)is  conscience — *'  For  this  only  cause,  I  protest  be- 
^re  God,  and  in  the  word  of  a  prince,  1  have  ask* 
cd  counsel  of  the  greatest  clerks  in  ('hristendom  ; 
and  for  this  cause  I  have  sent  for  this  legate,  as  a 
man  indifferent,  only  to  know  the  truth,  and  to 
settle  my  conscience,  and  fov  none  other  cause,  as 
God  can  judge."     And  both  then,  ami  afterwards, 
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lie  ilediiredt  timt  Itin  ncrupten  bct/fan  upon  the  Fi 
umbaNffttdor'M  makinp^  a  (|iifiiittort  about  the  I 
irucy  ofthe  mttrriAf;t%  when  thn  match  wa«pro| 
betw«<!n  th(t  Duke  of  Oricann  and  hiM  daug 
and  he  nfRrmn^  that  he  moved  it  himiiclf  in  c( 
Mion  to  the  binhop  of  Lincoint  and  appcaU  to 
concerning;  the  truth  of  it  in  open  court.  Sani 
htmneif  doth  not  deny,  that  the  French  ambam 
(whom  he  calU  the  bishop  of  Tarbe,  afleri 
Cardinal  Cirainmont ;  othemiiiav  it  wan  Anthon; 
sey*  one  of  the  nremdentN  of  the  parliament  o 
rift)  did  start  this  difficulty  in  the  debate  abou 
marriage  of  the  king*4  daughter ;  and  he  ma 
set  speech  /or  him,  wbereut  he  saith,  **  thai 
king's  marriage  had  an  ill  report  abroad  i**  but 
he  adds,  **  that  this  was  ilone  by  the  king* 
nointmeuty  and  thatC!ardinal  WoUcy  put  him 
It  ;**  but  he  proditces  no  manner  of  proofs  coni 
jng  it,  but  only,  **  that  it  was  so  bitlicivcd  b) 
people  at  that  tifn(%  who  cursed  i\u*.  Krirnch  an 
sador/'  As  though  the  susniciotm  of  the  p< 
wen;  of  gntuter  authority  tmui  tlu;  solemn 
testation  of  the  king  liiturtcir. 

Mut  I  think  it  lunv  be  dcutonnt rated,  as  f 
such  tilings  are  rapubli!  of  it,  from  Sunders  his 
story,  that  the  king's  firnt  scruples,  or  the  jog 
of  his  consciencre,  as  our  author  styles  it,  couu 
come  from  an  itiordiuate  passion  to  Atui  llolh 
for  ho  makes  Cardinal  VVolsey  the  chief  instrui 


*  NiHidlaM  Sitiiji^ni,  kotuf.  I'mw  rr^iiu  iiroi'mNor  t»i'i\w  i 
law  At  Oxlorit.  llpoH  ttui  HHonnitfioti,  In*  HmI  to  Hmut^,^ 
hi)  WttA  lonK  A  rt^inUwr  of  (lunlinul  lloMiuM.  At  ItMi  (ir^Kory 
S<tat  hint  ttti  NiiniMo  into  Irnluiiil,  wImmo  Im  lUrA  in  IftHO, 
wafk  h&rp  lilluiUd  in,  U  it  liinlniy  ortlir  Hrfotnnitiiifi,  tjiid 
'obrioiM  titlti  I)t  Ofigifirrt  J'niy^rtJiMU  HilnnmtUiH  AnjfJ 
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in  the  intrigue.    Let  us  then  see  >vhat  accounts 
be  gives  of  his  motives  to  undertake  it :  he  not  on* 
]y  takes  notice  of  the  great  discontent  he  took  at 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  the  queen's  nephew,  but 
bow  studious  he  was,  upon  the  first  intimation  of 
tlie  king's  scruples,  to  recommend  to  him  the 
Duchess  of  Alen9on,the  king  of  France's  sister;  and 
that,  when  there  were  none  present  but  the  king, 
Wolsey,  and  the  confessor.   Afterwards  Wolsey  was 
sent  on  a  very  splendid  embassy  into  France,  and 
bid  secret  instructions  to  carry  on  the  match  with 
tbe  king  of  France's  sister.    But  when  he  was  at 
Cilais,  he  received  orders  from  the  king  to  manage 
other  matters  as  he  was  appointed,  but  not  to  say  a 
word  of  that  match.    **  At  which,"  saith  Sanders,  * 
**  he  was  in  a  mighty  rage,  because  he  carried  on 
the  divorce  for  nothing  more  than  to  oblige  the 
most  Christian  king  wholly  to  himself  by  this  mar- 
risffe."     How  could  this  be,  if  from  the  beginning 
of  his  scruples  he  knew  the  king  designed  to  marry 
Ann  Bolleyn  ?  But  Sanders  thinks  to  come  off  with 
saying,  **  that  Wolsey  knew  of  the  king's  love,  but 
bethought  he  designed  her  only  for  his  concubine." 
But  this  is  plainly  to  contradict  himself;  for  before 
he  said,  t  **  that  Wolsey  knew  from  the  beginning 
whom  he  intended  to  marry."  Besides,  what  reason 
could  there  be,  if  the  king  had  only  a  design  to  cor- 
rupt her,  that  he  should  put  himself  and  the  world 
to  80  much  trouble  to  sue  out  a  divorce  ?  for  the 
divorce  was  the  main  thing  aimed  at  in  all  the  ne« 
gociations  at  Rome :  other  applications  had  been 
more  proper,  if  his  design  was  only  upon  having 
her  for  a  concubine  ;  **  but  she  would  not  be  cor- 
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rupied/'  If  this  were  the  reaton»  he  must  tgain  con* 
tradict  himself,  for  he  makes  her  a  lewd  vicious  wo- 
man. And  it  doth  nut  seem  so  probablct  if  she  had 
been  such  a  person  as  he  describes  her»  that  she 
would  have  put  the  king  to  so  much  trouble^  and 
such  a  tedious  method  of  proceeding  by  so  many 
forms  of  law.  Hut  again^  Sanders  saitb»*  ^<  when  slie 
returned  from  France,  and  was  at  court,  she  found 
out  what  Wolsey  designed ;"  which  makes  it  evi- 
dent, by  Sanders  his  own  words,  that  the  design  of 
the  divorce  was  before  the  thoughts  of  Ann  Bol- 
levn :  and  it  seems  very  probable,  that  Cardinal 
Wolsey  might  carry  on  a  public  design  by  it,  to 
draw  the  king  oil*  from  the  emperor,  and  to  unite 
him  with  France^  And  the  J^ope  at  that  time  bein^ 
highly  displeased  with  the  emperor,  ho  might  thiak 
it  no  difficult  thing  to  procure  a  dispensation,  the 
King  of  France's  interest  being  jomed  with  our 
king's.  Some  have  written,  *^  that  the  Pope  himself 
was  in  this  ihtrigiic  at  firHt;''t  but  Meeing  no  proof  of 
it,  I  dare  not  affirm  it :  It  is  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose, that  tile  firHt  design  was  laid  quite  another 
way.  J  confess  afterwards,  when  Wolsey,  upon  bit 
return  from  France,  saw  how  things  were  like  to 
go,  he  struck  in  with  the  king's  humour,  as  appean 
by  the  letters  of  Ann  Bollcyn  to  him  ;  but  yet  esr» 
ried  himself  so  coldly  afterwards  in  the  matter  of 
the  divorce,  that  it  proved  one  occasion  of  his  fall* 
Thuanus,  being  an  historian  of  great  judgmentf 
saw  the  inconsistencies  of  Sanders  his  relations  9 
and  therefore  concludes,  that  Wolsey  was  surprised 
with  the  business  of  Ann  Hollevn,  after  he  weo^ 
into  France,  having  notice  sent  him  by  his  friends f 
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and  that  Wolsey  wholly  aimed  at  the  French  match. 
Mezeray  saith,  <*  the  cardinal  could  not  foresee  the 
love  of  Ann  Bolleyn,  but  his  design  was  to  be  re- 
venjifed  on  the  emperor  */'  and  he  questions  whether 
the  king  were  smitten  with  her,  till  Wolsey  was 
iMt  into  France  j  when  the  king  so  unexpectedly 
fotbade  him  to  proceed  in  that  match»  cum  summo 
ens  dolote^  as  Sanders  confesses.*  From  all  this  we 
tee  plainly,  that  since  Sanders  makes  Cardinal  Wol- 
Wy  the  great  contriver  and  manager  of  this  busi- 
nesBi  the  immediate  cause  of  the  schism  could  not 
be  the  love  of  Ann  Bolleyn. 

But  we  hav6  other  kind  of  proofs  concerning  this 
hiatter,  besides  Sanders  his  inconsistencies;  and 
those  shall  be  from  some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
active  men  of  that  time,  and  some  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  first  is  a  person  of  nil^rtnestionable  integrity, 
ind  accounted  a  martyr  for  his  conscience  at  that 
time,  I  mean  Sir  Thomas  More,  then  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  who,  after  he  hud  delivered  to  the  House  of 
Commons  the  original  papers  of  the  universities  in 
ikvour  of  the  divorce,  he  then  said,  **  that  all  men 
should  clearly  perceive,  that  the  king  hath  not  at- 
tempted this  matter  of  will  and  pleasure,  as  stran- 
gers say,  but  only  for  the  discharge  of  his  con- 
science, and  the  security  of  the  succession  to  the 
crown."  Which  was  a  reason  alleged  by  the  king 
himself,  and  seems  to  have  been  built  on  the 
grounds  which  Charles  V.  assigned  for  breaking 
nisoath,  which  he  made  to  marry  the  Lady  Mary, 
by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  at  Windsor.  Lord 
Herbert  owns.t  that  the  emperor,  to  avoid  the  force 
of  this  treaty,  had  alleged  something  against  the 
inarriage  between  the  king  and  his  aunt.     Hut  an- 
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other  author,  H^ho  lived  much  nearer  the  time, 
doth  affirm/  **  that,  when  the  match  was  debated 
in  the  Spanish  council,  it  was  then  said,  that  al- 
though the  match  between  the  king  and  his  bro- 
ther's relict  were  not  yet  disputed,  yet,  if  the  king 
should  die  without  issue  male,  rathei'  than  the  king- 
dom should  pass  to  foreigners,  the  English  nation 
would  dispute  the  validity  of  the  marriage )''  and 
to  confirm  this,  in  Sir  llcnry  Spelman's  Manuscript 
liegistcr  of  the  proceedings  or  the  Legatine  Court 
about  the  divorce,  subscribed  by  the  three  notarin 
there  present,  the  witnesses  deposed,  *'  that  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage,  the  people  said  commonly,  that 
it  was  unfit  one  brother  nnould  marry  the  other  bro- 
ther's wife/'     And  archbinhop  Warham,  then  upon 
oath,  declared,  **  that  he  told  King  Henry  VII.  uut 
the  marriage  seemed  to  him  neither  honourable  nor 
well  nleasing  to  Oo^^if*  and  he  confesses  the  peo- 
ple then  murmured  at  it,  but  that  the  murmuring 
was  quieted  by  the  Pope's  dispensation :  So  that  all 
the  satiHfactiofi  that  was  given  about  it,  arose  from 
the  Po[)e'H  extraordinary  dispensing  power  with  the 
laws  of  Cfod,  which  was  a  thing  vehemently  op« 
posed  by  many  in  the  church  of  Home ;  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Dononia  itself  afterwards  declared,  *Ubat 
the  match  was  abominable,  and  that  the  Pope  him- 
self could  not  dispense  with  it ;"  and  this  tney  lay 
was  **  afler  they  had  read  Cardinal  Cajetan's  derenc^ 
of  the  marriage."     The  like  was  done  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Padua,  besides  many  others  which  I  shall 
not  mention,  and  are  easily  to  be  seen. 

So  that  the  succession  to  the  crown  by  thii 
match  must  depend  upon  an  extravagant  power  i^i 
the  l^ope,  which  the  llomish  church  itself  never 
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owned,  and  the  wisest  statesmen  thought  by  no 
means  fit  to  depend  upon. 

The  notice  of  this  aebate  in  the  Spanish  council 
being  sent  over  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  occasion  taken  of  starting  the  question 
about  the  lawfulness  of  the  king's  marriage }  which 
Wolseyt  out  of  a  private  grudge  to  the  emperor,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  was  not  wanting  to  carry 
00  till  he  saw  which  way  it  was  like  to  end.  And 
the  Pope  himself  was  willing  enough  to  grant  the 
bull  for  the  divorce,  till  he  made  a  secret  peace  with 
the  emperor ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Pope 
went  forwards  and  backwards  in  the  whole  affair, 
merely  as  politic  considerations  moved  him  ;  which 
being  fully  known  to  so  discerning  a  prince  as 
Henry  VIIL,  it  gave  him  just  occasion  to  question, 
whether  that  authority  were  so  divine  as  was  pre- 
tended, which,  in  so  creat  a  matter,  did  not  govern 
itself  by  any  rule  of  conscience,  but  by  political 
measures. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  matter 
ought  not  to  be  omitted,  viz.  that  the  king's  agent 
JltUome  sent  him  word,  <<  that  the  Pope's  advice 
was,  that  if  the  king's  conscience  were  satisfied,  he 
should  presently  marrv  another  wife,  and  then  pro- 
secute the  suit ;  and  that  this  was  the  only  way  for 
the  king  to  attain  his  desires;"*  but  the  king  refused 
to  do  it.  And  when  Cardinal  Wolsey  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  king  to  the  same  purpose,  the  king  re- 
pliedi,  **  if  the  bull  be  naught,  let  it  be  so  declared  ; 
and  if  it  be  good,  it  shall  never  be  broken  by  any 
by-ways  for  me."  And  when  he  objected  the  te- 
diousness  of  the  suit,  he  answered,  **  since  he  had 
patience  eighteen  years,  he  would  stay  vet  four  or 
five  more,  since  the  opinion  of  all  the  clerks  of  his 
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kingdom  (besides  two)  were  lately  declared  for 
him  ;"  adding,  '*  that  he  had  studied  the  matter 
himself,  and  writers  of  it,  and  that  he  found  it  wu 
unlawful  dejure  dvoino^  and  indispensable/' 

Thus  we  have  found  the  king  himself  declaring, 
in  public  and  private,  his  real  dissatisfaction  in 
point  orconscience ;  and  that  it  was  no  inordinate 
afiection  to  Ann  BoUeyn  which  put  him  upon  \i\ 
and  the  same  attested  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
the  circumstances  of  affairs.  I  now  proceed  to 
another  witness. 

The  next  is  Bishop  Bonner  himself,  in  his  pre- 
face to  Gardiner's  book  of  "  True  Obedience ;"  for 
thus  he  begins:  *'  Forasmuch  as  there  be  some 
doubtless  now  at  this  present,  which  think  the 
controversy  between  the  king's  royal  majesty  and 
the  bishop  of  Rome  consisteth  in  this  point,  for 
that  his  majesty  hath  taken  the  most  excellent  and 
most  noble  lady  Ann  to  his  wife ;  whereas  in  very 
deed  notwithstanding,  the  matter  is  far  otherwise, 
and  nothing  so."  So  that,  if  Bishop  Bonner  may 
be  believed,  there  was  no  such  immediate  cause  of 
the  schism,  as  the  love  to  Ann  Bolleyn.  And  withal 
he  adds,  •**  that  this  book  was  published,  that  the 
world  might  understand  what  was  the  whole  voice 
and  resolute  determination  of  the  best  and  greatest 
learned  bishops,  with  all  the  nobles  and  commons 
of  England,  not  only  in  the  cause  of  matrimony, 
but  also  in  defending  the  gospel's  doctrine,  i.  ^• 
against  the  Pope's  usurped  authority  over  the 
church."  Again  he  saith,  "  that  the  king's  mar* 
riage  was  made  by  the  ripe  judgment,  authority, 
and  privilege,  of  the  most  and  principal  universities 
of  the  world ;  and  then  with  the  consent  of  the 
whole  church  of  England ;  and  that  the  false  pre- 
tended supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  most 
justly  abrogated  ;  and  that  if  there  were  no  other 
cause  but  this  marriage,  the  bishop  of  Rome  woula 
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nt  himself,  i.  e.  if  be  might  enjoy  his  power 
evenues  still,  which,''  he  saith,  '*  were  so  in* 
^rtable,  that  there  lay  the  true  cause  of  the 
h :  For  his  revenues  hero  were  near  as  great  as 
ing's;  and  his  tyranny  was  cruel  and  bitter, 
I  he  had  exercised  here  under  the  title  of  the 
>lic  church,  and  the  authority  of  the  apostles 

and  Paul,  when  notwithstanding  he  was  a 
ravening  wolf,  dressed  in  sheep's  clothing, 
g  himself  the  servant  of  servants."  These  are 
er's  words,  as  I  have  transcribed  them  out  of 
everal  translations,  whereof  one  was  published 

he  was  bishop  of  London, 
iphen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  his 
,  not  only  affirms  the  king's  former  marriage 

unlawful,  and  the  second  to  be  just  and  law- 
>ut  that  he  had  the  consent  of  the  nation,  and 
udgment  of  his  church,  as  well  as  foreign 
ed  men,  for  it ;  and  aflerwards  he  strenuously 
S8  against  the  Pope's  authority  here,  as  a  mere 
Mtion.  And  the  whole  clergy  not  only  then 
id  the  king's  supremacy,  (Fisher  exceuted),  but 
e  book  published  by  authority,  called  *'  A  Ne- 
ry  Doctrine  and  Erudition  of  a  Christian  Man," 
the  Pope's  authority  was  rejected  as  an  usur« 
n,  ana  confuted  by  scripture  and  antiquity. 
;  James  1.  declares,  **  that  there  was  a  general 
catholic  conclusion  of  the  whole  church  of 
and  in  this  case ;"  and  when  some  persons  sus- 
!d,  that  it  all  cume  from  the  king's  marriage^ 
)p  Bonner,  we  sec,  undertakes  to  assure  the 
1  it  was  no  such  thing.* 
\e  separation  was  made,  then,  by  a  general 
BUt  ot  the  nation  ;  the  king,  and  church,  and 


*  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  AUcgiaiUT. 
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people  ftll  concurring:  and  the  reasons  inducing 
them  to  cast  ofF  the  Pope's  usurpation  were  pu£ 
lished  to  the  world  at  that  time ;  and  those  reasons 
have  no  relation  at  all  to  the  king's  marriage :  and 
if  they  are  good,  as  they  thought  they  were,  and 
this  gentleman  saith  not  a  word  to  disprove  then, 
then  the  foundation  of  the  disunion  between  the 
church  of  Home  and  us,  was  not  laid  in  the  king^i 
inordinate  passion,  but  on  just  and  sufficient  tea- 
•ons. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  this  gentleman  hath  by  no 
means  proved  two  parts  of  his  assertion,  viz.  '^  That 
our  lieformation  was  erected  on  the  foundations  of 
lust  and  usurpation.'* 

But  our  grim  logician  proceeds  from  imtfiediate 
and  original,  to  concomitant  causes {  which,  hesaitbi 
^*  were  revenge,  ambition,  and  covetousness/'  * 
But  the  skill  of  logicians  used  to  lie  in  proving; 
but  this  is  not  our  author's  talent,  for  not  a  wordis 
produced  to  that  purpose.     If  bold  sayings,  and 
conficlent  doclarations,  will  do  the  biisiness,  be  if 
never  unprovided ;  but  if  you  expect  any  reiion 
from  him,  he  begs  your  pardon ;  he  finds  how  ill 
the  character  oi*  a  grim  logician  Huits  with  his  ip« 
clination.  However,  he  takes  a  leap  from  caused  to 
efiects  -,  and  here  he  tells  us,  <'  the  immediate  effects 
of  this  schism  were,  sacrilege,  and  a  bloody  penie« 
cution  of  such  as  denied  the  king's  HUpremacvin 
matters  wholly  Hpiritual,  which  no  layman,  no  aing 
of  Israel  over  exercised."  t 

What  the  supremacy  wuh,  is  best  understood  hj 
the  book  published  by  the  king's  order,  and  drswn 
up  by  the  bishops  of  that  time.  By  which  it  sp- 
peurn,  that  the  main  thing  insisted  (yn  was,  reject- 


*  Defenoe.  p.  fiiS.  f  Ibid. 


he  Pope's  authority;  and  an  to  the  positive  part» 
a  in  these  things:  1.  In  defendinsr  and  pro. 
ng  the  church.  H.  In  overseeing  tlie  bishops 
priests  in  the  execution  of  their  office*  3.  In 
ming  the  church  to  the  old  limits  and  pristine 
B  of  that  power  which  wak  given  to  them  b^ 
It,  and  used  in  the  primitive  church.  '*  For  it 
i  of  doubti''  saith  that  book,  ^  that  Christ's  £iith 
;ben  most  pure  and  firm)  and  the  Scriptures  of 
were  then  best  understood,  and  virtue  did  then 

abound  and  excel }  and  therefore  it  must 
s  follow,  that  the  customs  and  ordinances  then 

and  made,  be  more  conform  and  agreeable 

the  true  doctrine  of  Christi  and  more  conduc- 
into  the  edifying  and  benefit  of  the  church  of 
It,  than  any  custom  or  laws  used  or  made  by 
Mhop  of  Ilome,  or  any  other  addicted  to  that 
nd  usurped  power  since  that  time^" 
lis  book  was  published  with  the  king's  declare- 
before  it  (  and  therefore  we  have  reason  to 
on  the  supremacy  to  be  taken  as  it  is  there 
uned.  And  what  is  there  now  **  so  wholly  spi- 
l,  that  no  layman,  or  king  of  Israel,  ever  ex- 
id  in  this  supremacy?"  But  this  writer  never 
,the  pains  to  search  into  these  thingsi  and 
fore  talks  so  at  random  about  them. 
\  to  the  peraecutloAs  that  followed,  it  is  well 
rn  that  both  sides  blame  King  Henry  the 
th  for  his  severity  ;  and  therefore  this  can- 
>e  laid  to  the  charge  of  his  separation.  For 
ither  effbct  of  sacriloge,  I  do  not  see  how  this 
M%  from  the  Reformation  {  for  although  some 
might  cease  by  the  doctrines  of  it,  as  monks 
ay  the  dead  out  of  purgatory  ;  yet  there  were 
*8  to  have  employed  the  church  lands  about,  as 
t  of  them  were  in  founding  new  bishoprics,  &c. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  in  justification  of  uny 
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abuses  committed  that  way ;   only  that  the  king 
and  parliament  could  not  discern  the  difference  be- 
tween greater  and  lesser,  as  to  the  point  of  sacri- 
lege ;  and  since  the  Pope  had  shewed  them  the  wajr, 
by  granting  bulls  for  the  dissolution  of  the  lesser 
monasteries,  they  thought,  since  the  Pope's  power 
was  taken  away,  they  might,  with  as  little  sacri' 
lege,  dissolve  the  rest*   I  will  shut  up  this  with  tbe 
words  of  archbishop  Laud :  **  But  if  tiiere  have  beeo 
any  wilful  and  gross  errors,  not  so  much  in  opioioo 
as  fact,  (sacrilege  too  often  pretending  to  reform 
superstition),  that's  the  crime  of  the  reformers,  not 
of  the  Reformation,  and  they  are  long  since  gone 
to  Ood  to  answer  it,  to  whom  I  leave  them/'* 

The  method  I  proposed  for  satisfaction  of  coo* 
science  about  the  kef  ormation,  was  to  consider  wb^ 
tber  there  were  not  sufficient  cause  for  it  ?  Whether 
there  were  not  sufficient  authority  ?  And,  Whether 
the  proceedings  of  our  Reformation  were  not  jus- 
tifiaole  by  the  rules  of  scripture,  and  the  ancient 
church  ?  He  tells  me,  **  he  may  safely  join  issue 
with  me  upon  all  three  points,  and  conclude  in  the 
negative/'  But  upon  second  thoughts,  he  finds  he 
may  much  more  safely  let  it  alone :  and  very  fairlr 
would  have  me  take  it  for  granted,  **  that  the  churcn 
of  Rome  cannot  err  in  matters  of  faith ;''  (for  thst 
he  must  mean  by  the  church  there),  **  and  that  our 
church  hath  no  authority  of  reforming  herself;  and 
that  our  proceedings  were  not  justifiable,  according 
to  the  right  interpretation  of  scriptures  by  the  fathers 
a  councils*''  But  if  I  will  not  allow  his  affirroationi 
i  ,  for  his  part  he  will  act  the  grim  logi' 

I        ;     id  in  truth,  it  becomes  him  so  illf 
I       I  to  give  it  over.     When  he  will 


*  Conference,  §  24.  p.  166. 
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lertake  to  provei  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  the 
Catholic  and  infallible  church  of  Christi  and 
wer  what  I  have  produced  in  the  former  dis- 
rses,  I  will  ease  him  of  any  farther  trouble  }  for 
d  I  will  ffrant  that  our  Reformation  cannot  be 
ified.  But  till  then,  I  shall  think  it  no  want  of 
oility  to  conclude  the  victory  to  be  on  our  sidei. 
i  I  would  desire  him  not  to  end  with  such  a 
afaced  assertion  of  a  thing  so  well  known  to 
ialse,  viz.  **  That  there  is  not  one  original  trea- 
written  by  a  Protestant,  which  hath  handled 
inctly,  and  by  itself,  that  Christian  virtue  of 
lility.''  Since  within  a  few  yeaVs,  (besides  what 
1  been  printed  formerly),  such  a  book  hath  been 
lished  in  London.  But  he  doth  well  to  bring 
ffwith,  "at  least  that  I  have  seen  or  heard  of;*' 
such  books  have  not  lain  much  in  the  way  of 
inquiries.  Suppose  we  had  not  such  particular 
ks,  we  think  the  Holy  Scripture  gives  the  best 
IS  and  examples  of  humility  of  any  book  in  the 
Id  ;  but  I  am  afraid  he  should  look  on  his  case 
iesperate,  if  I  send  him  to  the  scripture,  since  he 
b,  "  Our  divines  do  that,  as  physicians  do  with 
r  patients  whom  they  think  mcurable,  send 
n  at  last  to  Tunbridge  waters,  or  to  the  air  of 
ntpellier.*' 
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Charlei  Alphonie  Du  Freanoy,  ai  we  learn  from  hit  life  by 
Maton»  was  born  in  Parii  in  the  year  1611.  He  studied  the  art 
of  paintinff  in  Rome  and  Venice,  and  afterwards  practised  it  in 
France  with  great  reputation.  Meanwhile,  he  did  not  neglect 
the  sister  pursuit  of  poetry ;  and  corabininff  it  with  the  studies 
of  kn  artist,  he  composed  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Painting.  It 
did  not  appear  till  after  the  author's  death,  in  16/>8,  when  it  was 
published  with  the  French  version,  and  remarks  of  De  Piles. 
The  first  edition  was  printed  in  1661.  This  poem,  as  contain- 
ing, in  elegant  and  perspicuous  language,  the  most  just  rules 
for  artists  and  amateurs,  has  been  always  held  in  esteem  by  the 
admirers  of  the  art  which  it  professes  to  teach. 

The  version  of  Dryden  first  appeared  in  4to,  in  1695,  and  was 
republished  by  Richard  Graham  in  1716,  by  whom  it  is  inscribed 
to  Lord  Burlington.  The  editor  of  1716  informs  us,  that  Mr 
Jervas  had  undertaken  to  correct  such  passages  of  the  translation 
as  Dryden  had  erred  in,  by  following  too  closely  the  French  ver- 
sion of  De  Piles,  To  Graham's  edition  is  prefixed  the  epistle 
fVom  Pope  to  Jervas,  with  Dryden's  version  ;  an  honourable  and 
beautiful  testimony  from  the  living  to  the  dead  poet,  which  I  have 
retained  with  pleasure,  as  also  the  epistle  from  Mason  to  Sir  Jo- 
shua Reynolds,  which  contains  some  remarks  on  Dryden's  version. 

The  late  Mr  Mason,  as  a  juvenile  exercise,  executed  a  poetical 
version  of  Fresnoy's  poem,  which  has  had  the  honour  to  be  od- 
mitted  into  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  vol.  iii.  and  might 
have  superseded  the  necessity  of  here  reprinting  the  prose  of 
Dryden.  But  there  is  something  so  singular  in  a  great  poet  un- 
dertaking to  render  into  prose  the  admired  poem  of  u  foreign 
bard,  that,  as  a  specimen  of  such  an  uncommon  task,  as  well  us 
on  account  of  its  brevity,  I  have  retained  this  translation. 

Being  no  judge  of  the  art  to  which  the  poem  refers,  1  follow 
Ae  readings  of  Jervas,  as  published  by  Graham  in  1716. 

Mason  has  retained  the  Parallel  between  Painting  and  Poetry, 
in  his  edition  of  Fresnoy,  with  the  following  note : 

**  It  was  thought  proper  to  insert  in  this  place  the  pleasing 
preface,  which  Mr  Dryden  printed  before  his  translation  of  M. 
Du  Fresnoy's  poem.  There  is  a  charin  in  that  great  writer's 
prose,  peculiar  to  itself;  and  though,  perhaps,  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  two  arts,  which  he  has  here  drawn,  be  too  superHcial 
to  stand  the  test  of  strict  criticism,  yet  it  will  always  give  plea- 
sure to  readers  of  taste,  even  when  it  fails  to  satisfy  their  judg- 
ment." 
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Tnu  f tTM  \m  thitm,  mj  fri«pd  ^  nor  tiicm  Mfoii 
'lliif  from  no  ▼mmI  or  uogriu«/U  muic* 
WhttlMr  thy  iMiid  ftHk*  cmt  Momt  fr«9  dM^gn* 
Wbcrt  lift  ftWAkify  And  dawiii  st  tvcry  Un#  $ 
Or  bt«ui  In  bMut^oiM  Uiiti  Um  oolour'd  tntii^ 
And  from  ttM  cftnfiM  eftll  tho  mUnle  faot  | 
lUtmi  Ui«««  ln«triM;U¥«  l«4v«f,  In  wHkh  con«ptrt 
Ffttynoy'K  cloMi  ftrt,  imd  l>rytUsn*%  MUiv«  Ar«  | 
And  r««dtng  wUb,  Uk«  th«lr»,  our  faUt  «nd  f«in«, 
Ko  mfxM  our  «tudi«i»  «rid  no  Join'd  our  niim«  { 
tAkti  tliifm  to  «hino  tiirou|;b  long  »ucc««djng  age, 
Ko  Ju«t  thy  «kill|  m  r«gulfir  my  rage. 

Hmit  with  th«  lov«  of  ft{ftor«iirt«i  w«  oim«» 
And  mot  coogoniftlf  tnfoigling  flAmo  with  &im«  j 
IAUm  friondly  colour*  found  our  «rt»  uniUff 
And  tach  from  Mcb  contract  now  •trimgth  And  light 
flow  oft  In  plaa«ing  tA«k«  wa  w*tmr  ttio  dayf 
Whlla  ftummer  «un«  roll  unpercirif  «d  away  ? 
How  oft  our  flowly  growing  work*  impart. 
While  imiigcf  ra^oct  from  art  to  art  ? 
I  low  oft  roviow  (  oach  finding  liko  t^frUmd 
Something  to  bliuna,  And  •omoibiog  to  C4fmgwmd  7 

WliAt  MttoHng  NCimM  our  wandaring  fancy  wrought, 
RomoU  pom{xm«  glorIc«  ri#ing  to  our  thought  I 
Togothirr  o'or  tbo  Alp«  ntethink*  wa  fly, 
find  with  id«oa  of  fair  Itoly. 
With  tlMMf,  on  fU|>haar»  monument  I  mourn, 
(hr  wait  inspiring  droam*  at  Maro'a  urn  ; 
Witli  th*e  rtpoat  wfuir$  Tully  onco  waa  laid. 
Or  iKffk  nonm  ruin'*  f(/rmidal>la  thrndtt  -, 
Whila  fam'y  hrlng«  th«  v;ini<ih*d  pilM  to  view, 
And  httildf  imaginary  lUttntt  an4(w. 
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Ilera  thy  well  itudiiKl  mnrblvi  fix  our  tye; 
A  fueling  FrMco  here  dtinftiuU  «  iJgh : 
Knch  heavenly  piece  unwearied  wo  compare, 
Match  Haphael'M  grace,  with  thy  loved  Guido'i  air, 
Caraocl't  ttrength,  ('orreggio^n  Roi\er  line, 
Tnulo*!  free  itroke,  and  Titian *m  warmth  divine. 

How  flnithM  with  ilUiatriouM  toil  appeam, 
'Jliiii  Mmall  well  poli»Ii'd  gem,  the  work  of  yean !  * 
Yet  itill  how  faint  by  precept  i»  ei ptMt, 
The  living  Imago  in  the  painter's  breant  ?  . 
Thence  endleif  ttreamtt  of  fair  idea«  How, 
Strike  in  the  iketch,  or  in  the  picture  glow  ; 
Thence  beauty,  waking  all  her  form*,  luppliei 
An  angel's  tweetnots,  or  Bridge  water's  oyes. 

Muse!  at  that  namo  thy  sacred  sorrows  sited. 
Those  tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead ; 
Call  round  her  tomb  each  object  of  desire, 
Kach  purer  fVaroe  inform'd  with  purer  flro ; 
Bid  her  be  all  that  cheers  or  soAeni  Iif^ 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  fViend,  and  wlAt ! 
Bid  her  bo  all  that  mdkei  mankind  adore ; 
I'hen  yiew  this  marble,  and  be  vain  no  more ! 

Yet  still  her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage ; 
Her  modest  cheek  shall  warm  a  fbturo  age. 
Beauty,  frail  flower,  that  every  scasoa  fimrs, 
Blooms  in  thy  colours  (br  a  thousand  years. 
Thus  ('hurchil*s  race  shall  other  hearts  surprise, 
And  other  beauties  envy  Wortley*8  eyes  i 
Each  pleading  Blount  shall  endless  smiles  bcslow. 
And  soft  Belinda's  blush  for  ever  glow. 

Oh  !  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shlne» 
Frev  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thv  line  I 
New  graces  yearly,  like  thy  nnsrks,  dUplay  i 
8oft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay ; 
Led  by  some  rule,  that  guides,  but  not  constrains ; 
And  finish'd  more  through  happiness  than  pains ! 
The  kindred  aru  shall  in  their  praise  conspins 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  string  the  lyre. 
Yet  should  the  Graces  all  thy  figures  place. 
And  breathe  an  air  divine  on  every  fkeo) 
Yet  should  the  Muses  bid  my  numbers  roll, 
Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  fa  their  soul  i 
With  Zeuxis*  Helen  thy  Bridgewater  vie. 
And  these  be  sung  till  Oranvllle's  Mm  die; 
Alas !  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim  ? 
Thou  but  preservest  a  Form,  and  1  a  Name. 

A.  Vow. 
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Fresnoy  employed  above  twenty  years  in  flnlihiiig  this  poem. 


t^Si 


TO 


SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 


WifKif  Dry  dm,  worn  witb  iMum§,  bow'd  with  r99n, 

Wm  4oom'4  (my  fri«iid«  Ui  pky  wirm  iky  tMfi), 

Tbt  ffftlUng  (Mtng  of  fHWuiy  lo  Mf 

For  m^plMced  hy^Hy,  fwd  wurily  •#•!  f 

To  •#•  (b«t  iMiritl  wbifib  l)i«  bvowft  o'trNpfiiKlf 

Tr»iMpUiit«d  droop  oa  MM4w9}r#  b«mm  hftdf 

Tb«  tMfd  oppfMf'dt  y#t  noi  MMmd  by  ftUh 

For  v«rf  brmtd  dmei^M  to  imnnliilt  ( 

Ami  b#t  wbo««  fdncyf  eoploiM  mi  bl#  plinii«^ 

Could  Ufbt  m  will  #spr#MUm'#  brigbtfil  blMi^ 

On  Frwfioy'f  liiy  imploy'd  bU  ftudioiM  hour  ( 

But  niggard  tber«  of  th»t  m«lodiou»  powirr, 

HU  pen  in  b««rt#  Utfi  hireling  %imk  to  doM, 

TrAnbfonn'd  the  studied  ftrain  to  i^dreleM  profte, 

W))icb,  fondiy  landing  ffdti)  to  Frenci)  pretence* 

Mivtook  it«  menning,  or  ob««ured  if»  ien«e. 

Yet  fttili  be  pieMed,  (or  Vryditn  «tili  roti«t  pleeM, 

Wiietber  n^itb  MtieM  elegance  ttnd  eA«e 

lie  glides  in  pro«e,  or  from  ite  tinkling  cbin^e, 

By  vftried  pAn«es,  purifte*  bl«  rbyme* 

And  mount*  oa  Miiro'*  plumed,  tnd  ftO|ir«  bis  heights 

sublime. 
This  artless  elegance,  this  native  fire, 
Frovolted  bis  tuneful  heir  to  strike  tiie  lyre, 
Who,  proud  bis  numbers  with  that  prose  to  Join, 
Wove  an  illustrious  wreath  for  friendship's  sltrine. 
How  ofi,  on  that  fair  slirine  when  poeu  bind 
'J'he  flowers  of  song,  does  partial  passion  blind 
Their  Judgment's  eye  (   How  oft  does  truth  dlscUini 
The  deed,  and  ucorn  to  call  it  genuine  fame  ( 
How  did  she  here,  when  Jervits  wastlte  theme, 
Weft  ttirougb  tlie  ivory  gate  tlie  |K>et'tt  dream  ( 
How  view,  indignant,  ttrror'ft  base  alloy 
The  sterling  lubtre  of  his  praise  destroy. 
Which  tiow,  if  praise  like  his  my  mutm  eou\d  c(An, 
Current  through  ages,  she  would  stamp  for  thine ! 
Let  friend«»liip,  as  she  ctnih^d,  eicuse  the  deed  ; 
With  thee,  and  such  a^  thee,  i»hf  must  succeed. 
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But  what  if  fMhion  tempttd  Pop«  aitny  ? 

Thf  witch  hM  spelln,  mid  J«rv«i  knew  a  dayi 

When  mode-itruck  belles  end  beaux  were  proud  to  comei 

And  buy  of  him  a  theuiand  years  of  bloom. 

Even  then  I  deem  it  but  n  venal  crime ; 

Perish  alone  that  selflsh  sordid  rhyme, 

Which  flatters  lawless  sway,  or  tinsel  pride ; 

Xiet  black  oblivion  plunge  it  in  her  tide. 

From  fate  like  this  my  truth* supported  bye, 

Even  if  aspiring  to  thy  pencil's  praise, 

Would  flow  secure ;  but  humbler  aims  are  mine : 

Know,  when  to  thee  I  consecrate  the  line, 

*Tis  but  to  thank  thy  genius  for  the  ray, 

Which  pours  on  Fresnoy's  rules  a  Ailler  day ; 

Those  candid  strictures,  those  reflections  new, 

Refined  by  taste,  yet  still  as  nature  true. 

Which,  blended  here  with  his  instructive  strains, 

Shall  bid  thy  art  inherit  new  domains ; 

Give  her  in  Albion  as  in  Greece  to  rule. 

And  guide  (what  thou  hast  form*d)  a  British  school. 

And  O,  if  aught  thy  poet  can  pretend 

Beyond  his  fkvourlte  wish  to  call  thee  friend, 

Be  it  that  here  his  tuneAil  toil  has  drest 

The  muse  of  Fresnoy  in  a  modern  vest{ 

And,  with  what  skill  his  fancy  could  bestow, 

Taught  the  close  folds  to  take  an  easier  flow ; 

Be  it,  that  here  thy  partial  smile  approved 

The  pains  be  lavish'd  on  the  art  he  loved. 

« 

A.  Masom. 
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It  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  I  should  say 
something  on  my  own  behalf,  in  respect  to  my  pre- 
sent undertaking.     First,  then,  the  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  know,  that  it  was  not  of  my  own  choice 
that  I  undertook  this  work.     Many  of  our  most 
skilful  painters,  and  other  artists,  were  pleased  to 
recommend  this  author  to  me,  as  one  who  perfectly 
understood  the  rules  of  painting;  who  gave  the 
and  most  concise  instructions  for  performance, 
Id  the  surest  to  inform  the  judgment  of  all  who 
,    ired  this  noble  art ;  that  they  who,  before,  were 
f<    d  of  it  than  knowingly  admired  it,  might 
id  tl     r  inclination  by  their  reason ;  that  they 
itand  those  excellencies  which  they 
if  §0  as  not  to  be  farther  imposed  on 
id  to  know  when  nature  was  well 
in<     able  masters.     It  is  true  iO' 
edge  it,  that  beside  the  rulei 
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which  are  given  in  this  treatrset  or  which  can  be 
given  in  any  otheri  to  make  a  perfect  judgment  of 
good  pictures,  and  to  value  them  more  or  less,  when 
compared  with  one  another,  there  is  farther  requir- 
ed a  long  conversation  with  the  best  pieces,  which 
are  not  very  frequent  either  in  France  or  England ; 

Jet  some  we  have,  not  only  from  the  hands  of  HoU 
ein,  Rubens,  and  Vandyck,  (one  of  them  admira- 
ble for  history-painting,  and  the  other  two  for  por- 
traits,) but  or  many  Flemish  masters,  andthpsenot 
inconsiderable,  though  for  design  not  equal  to  the 
Italians.  And  of  these  latter  also,  we  are  not  un-* 
furnished  with  some  pieces  of  liaphael,  Titian, 
Correggio,  Michael  Angelo,  and  others. 

But  to  return  to  my  own  undertaking  of  this 
translation.  I  freely  own  that  I  thought  myself 
incapable  of  performing  it,  either  to  ^eir  satis^ 
faction,  or  my  own  credit.  Not  but  that  I  under- 
dtood  the  original  Latin,  and  the  French  author, 
perhaps  as  well  as  most  Englishmen ;  but  I  was 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  terms  of  art ;  and 
therefore  thodght  that  many  of  those  persons  who 
put  this  honourable  task  on  me,  were  more  able 
to  perform  it  thfemselve8,--*as  undoubtedly  they 
were.  But  they,  assuring  me  of  their  assistance  in 
correcting  my  faults  whore  I  spoke  improperly,  I 
was  encouraged  to  attempt  it,  that  I  might  not  bo 
wanting  in  what  I  could,  to  satisfy  the  desires  of 
so  many  gentlemen,  who  were  willing  to  give  the 
world  this  useful  work.  They  have  effectually  per- 
formed their  promise  to  me,  and  I  have  been  as 
careful,  on  my  side,  to  take  their  advice  in  all  things; 
so  that  the  reader  may  assure  himself  of  a  tolerable 
translation, — not  elegant,  for  I  proposed  not  (hat 
to  myself,  but  familiar,  clear,  and  instructive  :  in 
any  of  which  parts  if  I  have  failed,  the  fault  lies 
wholly  at  my  door.    In  this  one  particular  only,  I 
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must  beg  the  reader's  pardon.  The  prose  trantla- 
tion  of  tnifl  poem  is  not  free  from  poetical  expref* 
sions,  and  I  dare  not  promise  that  some  of  them  are 
not  fustian,  or  at  least  highly  metaphorical;  but 
this  being  a  fault  in  the  first  digestion,  (that  ii,  the 
original  Latin),  was  not  to  be  remedied  in  the  se- 
cond, viz.  the  translation.  And  I  may  confidently 
say,  that  whoever  had  attempted  it  must  have  fal* 
len  into  the  same  inconvenience,  or  a  much  greater, 
that  of  a  false  version. 

When  I  undertook  this  work,  I  was  already  en- 

{;aged  in  the  translation  of  Virgil,*  from  whom  I 
lave  borrowed  onl^  two  months ;  and  am  now  re* 
turning  to  that  which  I  ought  to  understand  better. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  the  reader's  pardon  foren* 
tertaining  him  so  long  with  myself:  it  is  an  usual 
part  of  ill  manners  in  all  authors,  and  almost  in  all 
mankind,  to  trouble  others  with  their  businesif 
and  I  was  so  sensible  of  it  beforehand,  that  I  bad 
not  now  committed  it,  unless  some  concernments 
of  the  reader's  had  been  interwoven  with  my  own. 
But  I  know  not,  while  I  am  atoning  for  one  error, 
if  I  am  not  faliin;;  into  another ;  for  I  have  been 
importuned  to  say  something  farther  of  this  art  f 
and  to  make  some  observations  on  it,  in  relation  to 
the  likeness  and  agreement  which  it  has  with  poe- 
try, its  sister,  lint  before  I  proceed,  it  will  not  be 
amiss,  if  I  copy  from  Hcllori,  (a  most  ingenious  au- 
thor yet  living),  some  part  of  his  idea  of  a  pain- 
ter,! which  cannot  be  unpicasing,  at  least  to  such 


*  Our  fltiUior  begnn  Iii«  tranfilatiori  of  Virgil  in  tlie  preceding 
ycsr,  161)4. — Malowk. 

f  In  May  \f>C}^f  Oio.  Pi(;tro  Bellori  read  a  discourse  in  the 
Academy  of  St  Luke  at  Koine,  (('arlo  Maratti  being  then  preni- 
dent),  entitled— ///£//rfl  del  Pittorr,  dello  Scultore,  e  delT  Archi' 
Mio,  icelta  dalle  hellftzr  naturali  nnperiore  alia  Natura.    ThU 
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who  are  conversant  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato; 
and,  to  avoid  tediousness^  I  will  not  translate  the 
whole  discourse,  but  take  and  leave  as  I  find  occa- 
sion. 

**  Grod  AlmightYi  in  the  fabric'of  the  universe, 
first  contemplated  himself,  and  reflected  on  his  own 
excellencies ;  from  which  he  drew  and  constituted 
those  first  forms  which  are  called  ideas ;  so  that 
every  species  which  was  afterwards  expressed,  was 
produced  from  that  first  idea,  forming  that  wonder- 
ful contexture  of  all  created  beings.  But  the  ce- 
lestial bodies  above  the  moon  being  incorruptible, 
and  not  subject  to  change,  remained  for  ever  fair, 
and  in  perpetual  order.  On  the  contrary,  all  things 
which  are  sublunary  are  subject  to  change,  to  de- 
formity, and  to  decay.  And  though  nature  always 
intends  a  consummate  beauty  in  her  productions, 
yet  through  the  inequality  of  the  matter,  the  forms 
are  altered ;  and  in  particular,  human  beauty  suf- 
fers alteration  for  the  worse,  as  we  see  to  our  morti- 
fication, in  the  deformities  and  disproportions  which 
are  in  us.  For  which  reason,  the  artful  painter  and 
the  sculptor,  imitating  the  Divine  Maker,  form  to 
themselves,  as  well  as  they  are  able,  a  model  of  the 
superior  beauties }  and  reflecting  on  them,  endea- 
vour to  correct  and  amend  the  common  nature,  and 
to  represent  it  as  it  was  at  first  created,  without 
fault,  either  in  colour  or  in  lineament. 

**  This  idea,  which  we  may  call  the  goddess  of 

K*nting  and  of  sculpture,  descends  upon  the  mar- 
and  the  cloth,  and  becomes  the  original  of  those 
arts ;  and  being  measured  by  the  compass  of  the 


Ihoouno,  from  which  the  following  extract  it  ttkeiii  was  after- 
wards prefixed  to  Le  Vite  de  PUtoret  &c.  by  the  same  author, 
printed  at  Rome  in  4to.  1672.— Malonk. 
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intellect^  it  itoelf  the  meaiuro  of  tlie  performiiig 
band ;  and  being  animated  bv  the  imagination^  in* 
fuiea  life  into  the  image*  The  idea  of  the  painter 
and  the  nculptor  in  undoubtedly  that  perfect  and 
excellent  example  of  the  mind,  by  imitation  of 
which  imagined  form  all  things  are  repreaeotid 
which  fall  under  human  aight :  such  ii  tne  defiai* 
tion  which  ia  made  by  Cicero  in  hii  book  of  tiie 
**  Orator*'  to  Brutus:—^  Aa  tlierefore  in  forma aod 
figures  there  if  somewhat  which  is  excellent  and 
perfect,  to  which  imagined  species  all  things  Sft 
referred  bv  imitation,  which  are  the  objects  ^ 
sight,  in  like  manner  we  behold  the  species  of  elo* 
quence  in  our  minds,  the  (iffigie$  or  actual  image  of 
which  we  seek  in  the  organs  of  our  bearing*  This 
ia  likewise  confirmed  by  Proclus  in  the  dialogue  of 
Plato,  called  **  Timit»us«"  if,  says  he,  you  take  a 
man  as  be  is  made  by  nature,  and  compare  him  with 
another,  who  is  the  effect  of  art,  the  work  of  nature 
will  always  appear  the  less  beautiful,  because  art  is 
more  accurate  than  nature/  I5ut  Zeuxis,  who,  from 
the  choice  which  he  made  of  five  virgins,  drew  that 
wonderful  picture  of  Helena,  which  Cicero,  in  bis 
*^  Orator'"  before* mentioned,  sets  before  us  as  tbe 
most  perfect  example  of  beauty,  at  the  same  time 
admonishes  a  painter,  to  contemplate  the  ideas  of 
the  most  natural  forms,  and  to  make  a  judicious 
choice  of  Hcveral  bodien,  all  of  them  the  most  ele« 
gant  which  he  can  find ;  by  which  we  may  plainly 
understand,  that  he  thought  it  impossible  to  find  io 
any  one  body  all  those  perfections  which  he  sought 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  Helena,  because  nature 
in  any  individual  perHon  inakes  nothing  that  is  {)er« 
feet  in  all  its  partR.  For  tliis  reason  Maximus  Ty** 
riuM  alno  says,  that  the;  image  which  is  taken  by  a 
painter  from  several  bodies,  produces  a  t>eauty  which 
It  is  impossible  to  find  in  any  single  natural  body. 
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iipproiching  to  the  perfection  of  the  fkireat  statiiea* 
Thm  nature  on  thia  account  i%  to  much  inferior  to 
artt  that  tboae  artiata  who  propose  to  themselves 
enljT  the  imitation  and  likeneu  of  such  or  such  a 
particular  peraont  without  election  of  those  ideas 
befbre  mentionedt  have  often  been  reproached  for 
that  omission.  Demetrius  was  taxed  for  being  too 
natural)  Dionysius  was  also  blamed  for  drawing 
men  likeusi  and  was  commonhr  called  c^i^pofitoyfupi^f 
that  is,  a  painter  of  men.  in  our  times,  Michael 
Angeb  da  Caravaggio  was  esteemed  too  natural. 
He  drew  persons  as  they  were }  and  fiamboccio, 
and  most  of  the  Dutch  painters,  have  drawn  the 
worst  likeness*  Lysippus  of  old  upbraided  the 
eommon  sort  of  sculptors,  for  making  men  such  as 
tbey  were  found  in  nature ;  and  boasted  of  himself, 
that  he  made  them  as  they  ought  to  be :  which  ia 
a  precept  of  Aristotle,  given  as  well  to  poets  as  ta 
painters.  Phidias  raised  an  admiration,  oven  to  as* 
tooiahment,  in  those  who  beheld  his  statues  with 
the  forms  which  he  gave  to  his  gods  and  heroes, 
by  imitating  the  idea,  rather  than  nature.  And 
Cficero,  speaking  of  him,  affirms,  that  figuring  Ju« 
piter  and  Pallas,  he  did  not  contemplate  any  object 
flrom  whence  he  took  the  likeness,  but  considered  in 
his  own  mind  a  great  and  admirable  ibrm  of*  beau-^ 
tji  and  according  to  that  image  in  his  soul,  he  di- 
rected the  operation  of  his  hand.  Seneca  nlso  seemd 
to  wonder,  that  Phidias,  having  never  behold  either 
Jove,  or  Pallas,  yet  couKI  conceive  their  divine 
images  in  his  mind.  Apollonius  Tyanmns  says  the 
same  inother  words,— -that  the  fancy  more  instructa 
the  painter,  than  the  imitation  ;  for  the  last  makes 
only  the  things  which  it  sees,  but  the  first  makes 
also  the  things  which  it  never  sees. 

**  Leon  Battista  Alborti  tells  us^  that  wo  ought  not 
80  much  to  love  the  likeness  as  the  beauty,  and  to 
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choose  from  the  fairest  bodies  severally  the  faireit 
parts.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  instructs  the  painter  to 
form  this  idea  to  himself;  and  Raflbelle,  the  great- 
est  of  all  modern  masters,  writes  thus  to  Castigli- 
one,  concerning  his  Galatea :  ^  To  paint  a  fair  ooc^ 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  see  many  fair  onea^  bat 
because  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity  of  lovely  woma, 
I  am  constrained  to  make  use  of  one  certain  idts, 
which  I  have  formed  to  myself  in  my  own  fancjr/ 
Guido  Rheni  sending  to  Rome  his  St  Michael,  which 
he  had  painted  for  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  st 
the  same  time  wrote  to  Monsignor  Massano,  who 
was  Maestro  di  Casot  (or  Steward  of  the  House)^  to 
Pope  Urban  the  Eighth,  in  this  manner :  ^  I  wish 
I  had  the  wings  of  an  angel,  to  have  ascended  into 
Paradise,  and  there  to  have  beheld  the  formu  of 
those  beautiful  spirits,  from  which  I  might  have 
copied  my  archangel.  But  not  being  able  to  mount 
so  high,  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  search  his  resem- 
blance here  below ;  so  that  I  was  forced  to  make 
an  introspection  into  my  own  mind,  and  into  that 
idea  of  beauty  which  I  have  formed  in  my  own 
imagination,  I  have  likewise  created  there  the 
contrary  idea  of  deformity  and  ugliness ;  but  I  les?e 
the  consideration  of  it,  till  I  paint  the  devil ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  shun  the  very  tliought  of  it  si 
much  as  possibly  I  can,  and  am  even  endeavouring 
to  blot  it  wholly  out  of  my  remembrance/ 

**  There  was  not  any  lady  in  all  antiquity,  who 
was  mistress  of  so  much  beauty  as  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Venus  of  Gnidus,  made  by  Praxiteles,  or  the 
Minerva  of  AtheuH,  by  Phidias ;  which  was  there- 
fore called  the  beautifulJbfTn.  Neither  is  there  anj 
man  of  the  present  age  e(|ual  in  the  strength,  pro* 
portion,  and  knitting  of  his  limbs,  to  the  Flercules 
(if  Farnese,  made  by  Glycon ;  or  any  woman,  who 
can  justly  be  compared  with  the  Medicean  Venus  of 
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Cleomenes.  And  upon  this  accounti  the  noblest 
poets  and  the  best  orators,  when  they  desired  to 
celebrate  any  extraordinary  beauty,  are  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  statues  and  pictures,  and  to  draw 
their  persons  and  faces  into  comparison.  Ovid,  en- 
deavouring to  express  the  beauty  of  Cyllarus,  the 
Aurest  of  the  Centaurs,  celebrates  him  as  next  in 
perfection  to  the  most  admirable  statues : 

GrtUus  in  ore  t)tfor,  cervist  humerifuef  manuique, 
Pedorague  ariificum  laudatis  proxtma  signU. 

A  pleating  viffoui*  hii  fair  face  ezpreu'd ; 
Hii  neck,  hit  nandt»  hit  thoulderti  and  hit  breatt» 
Did  nexti  in  gracefulnett  and  beautv»  ttand 
To  breathing  figuret  of  the  tculptor  t  hand. 

In  another  place  he  sets  Apelles  above  Venus : 

.   Si  Vemrem  Com  nunquam  pinwiuei  ApeUeSf 
M$na  sub  aquoreis  ilia  lateret  aquis* 

Thus  varied : 

One  birth  to  teat  the  Cyprian  goddett  owed, 
A  aecond  birth  the  painter't  art  bettow'd : 
Lett  by  the  teat  than  by  hit  power  wat  gtren ; 
They  made  her  live,  but  he  advanced  to  neaven, 

**  The  idea  of  this  beauty  is  indeed  various,  ac* 
cording  to  the  several  forms  which  the  painter  or 
sculptor  would  describe  ;  as  one  in  strength,  ano- 
ther in  magnanimity  :  and  sometimes  it  consists  in 
cheerfulness,  and  sometimes  in  delicacy }  and  is 
always  diversified  by  the  sex  and  age. 

'*  The  beauty  of  Jove  is  one,  and  that  of  Juno 
another ;  Hercules  and  Cupid  are  perfect  beauties, 
though  of  different  kinds ;  for  beauty  is  only  that 
which  makes  all  things  as  they  are  in  their  proper 
and  perfect  nature,  which  the  best  painters  always 
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cbooM  by  cgotempkiUng  Uie  fi)mi9  of  eftch«  We 
ought  fartbor  to  consider,  that  a  picture  being  the 
representation  of  a  human  actiont  the  painter  ougM 
to  retain  in  hit  mind  the  examples  of  idl  aSbctMH 
and  passions^  as  a  jpoet  preserves  the  idea  of  an 
aogrv  man#  of  one  who  is  tearfuJt  sad,  or  merry,  and 
so  of  all  the  rest  i  for  it  is  impossible  to  express  thst 
with  the  hand  which  never  entered  into  the  iias- 
gination*  In  this  manner,  as  I  have  rudely  and 
briefly  shewn  you,  painters  and  sculptors,  choosiag 
the  most  elegant  natural  beauties,  perfectionate  the 
idea,  and  advance  their  art  even  above  nature 
itself  in  her  individual  productions ;  which  is  the 
utmost  mastery  of  human  performance* 

**  From  hence  arises  that  astonishment,  and 
almost  adoration,  which  is  paid  by  the  knowing  to 
those  divine  remainders  of  antiquity.  From  hence 
Phidias,  Lysippus,  and  other  noble  sculptors,  sre 
still  held  in  veneration  ;  and  Apelles,  Zeuxis,  Fro- 
togenes,  and  other  admirable  painters,  though  their 
works  are  uerished,  are  and  will  be  etei^nally  admir- 
ed ;  who  all  of  them  drew  after  the  ideas  of  perfec- 
tion, which  are  the  miracles  of  nature,  the  provi- 
dence of  the  understanding,  the  exemplars  of  the 
mind,  the  light  of  the  fancy ;  the  sun,  which,  from 
its  rising,  inspired  the  statue  of  Memnon,  and  the 
fire  which  warmed  into  life  the  image  of  Pron)^ 
theus.  It  is  this  which  causes  the  Graces  and  the 
Loves  to  take  up  their  habitations  in  the  hardest 
marble,  and  to  subsist  in  the  emptiness  of  light  and 
shadows*  But  since  the  idea  of  eloquence  is  as  far 
inferior  to  that  of  painting,  as  the  force  of  words  is 
to  the  sight,  I  must  here  break  ofT  abruptly,  and 
having  conducted  the  reader,  as  it  were,  to  a  secret 
walk,  there  leave  him  in  the  midst  of  silence,  to  con- 
template those  ideas  which  I  have  only  sketched; 
and  which  every  man  must  finish  for  himself/^ 
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•  Jq  theae  pom|iou8  ezpresstenst  or  such  at  thteey 
the  Italian  has  given  you  his  idea  of  a  Painter ;  and 
though  I  cannot  much  commend  the  stylet  I  must 
needs  say,  there  is  somewhat  in  the  matter.  Piato 
himself  is  accustomed  to  write  loftily,  imitating,  as 
the  critics  tell  us,  the  manner  of  Homer }  but  surely 
that  inimitable  poet  had  not  so  much  of  smoke  in 
his  writing,  though  not  less  of  fire.  But,  in  shorty 
this  is  the  present  genius  of  Italy.  What  Philostra* 
tus  tells  us  in  the  proem  of  bis  Figures,^  is  somew 
what  plainer ;  ana  therefore  I  will  translate  it  aU 
most  word  for  word :«— ^^  He  who  will  rightly  go* 
yern  the  art  of  painting,  ought  of  necessity  first  to 
understand  human  nature.  He  ought  likewise  to 
be  endued  with  a  genius  to  express  the  signs  of 
their  passions,  whom  he  represents;  and  to  make 
the  dumb,  as  it  were,  to  speak.  He  must  yet  further 
understand  what  is  contained  in  the  constitution  of 
the  cheeks,  in  the  temperament  of  the  eyes,  in  the 
naturalness  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  the  eyebrows ; 
and  in  short,  whatsoever  belongs  to  the  mind  and 
thought.  He,  who  thoroughly  possesses  all  these 
things,  will  obtain  the  whcne ;  and  the  hand  will 
exquisitely  represent  the  action  of  every  particular 
person*  If  it  happen  that  he  be  either  mad  or  an- 
gryy  melancholic  or  cheerful,  a  sprightly  vouth  or  a 
languishing  lover ;  in  one  word,  he  will  be  able  to 
paint  whatsoever  is  proportionable  to  any  one.  And 
even  in  all  this  there  is  a  sweet  error,  without  caus- 
ing any  shame  ;  for  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  be- 
holders being  fastened  on  objects  which  have  no 


*  The  ErKONEZ  of  FUvius  Philostratus,  who  flourished  in 
4is  heginniBg  of  tho  third  century,  was  first  printed  by  Aldus 
in  1503. — Malone. 
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real  beinfft  as  if  thejr  were  truly  exittenti  and  being 
induced  by  them  to  believe  them  90^  what  pleanm 
it  it  not  capable  of  giving  ?  The  ancienta,  and  other 
wise  men»  have  written  many  things  concerning 
the  symmetry  which  is  in  the  art  of  painttngr- 
constitutingt  as  it  were,  some  certain  laws  for  the 
proportion  of  every  member ;  not  thinking  it  poi- 
sible  for  a  painter  to  undertake  the  expression  of 
those  motions  which  are  in  the  mind,  without  s 
concurrent  harmony  in  the  natural  measure }  for 
that  which  is  out  of  its  own  kind  and  measure^  if 
not  received  from  nature,  whose  motion  is  alwaji 
right  On  a  serious  consideration  of  this  matter,  it 
will  be  found,  that  the  art  of  painting  has  a  won* 
derful  affinity  with  that  of  poetry ;  and  that  there 
is  betwixt  them  a  certain  common  imagination* 
For,  as  the  poets  introduce  the  gods  and  heroei, 
and  all  those  things  which  are  either  majesticsl, 
honest,  or  delightful,  in  like  manner  the  painten, 
by  the  virtue  of  their  outlines,  colours,  lights,  and 
shadows,  represent  the  same  things  and  persons  in 
their  pictures/' 

Thus,  as  convoy-ships  either  accompany  or  should 
accompany  their  merchants,*  till  they  may  profe^ 
cute  tne  rest  of  their  voyage  without  danger ;  so 
Fhilostratus  has  brought  me  thus  far  on  my  way, 
and  I  can  now  sail  on  without  him.  He  has  begun 
to  speak  of  the  great  relation  betwixt  painting  and 
poetry,  and  thither  the  greatest  part  of  this  dif* 


*  2.  e.  Merchmit  vesf  clf .  The  pai f  age  seems  to  be  so  word' 
ed,  as  to  contain  a  sneer  at  the  negligence  of  King  William'i 
government  in  protecting  the  trade.  Perhaps  Dryden  alluded 
to  the  misfortune  of  Sir  Francis  Wheeler  in  169S,  who^  beioi 
sent  with  a  convoy  into  the  Mediterranean,  was  wrecked  10  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar. 
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course,  by  my  promise,  was  directed.  I  have  not' 
engaged  myself  to  any  perfect  method,  neither  am 
I  loaded  with  a  full  cargo ;  it  is  sufficient  if  I  bring 
a  sample  of  some  goods  in  this  voyage.  It  will  be 
easy  ior  others  to  add  more,  when  the  commerce  is 
settled }  for  a  treatise  twice  as  large  as  this  of  paint- 
ingf  could  not  contain  all  that  might  be  said  on  the 
parallel  of  these  two  sister  arts.  I  will  take  my  rise 
from  Bellori,  before  I  proceed  to  the  author  of  this 
book. 

The  business  of  his  preface  is  to  prove,  that  a 
learned  painter  should  form  to  himself  an  idea  of 
perfect  nature.  This  image  he  is  to  set  before  his 
mind  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  draw  from 
thence,  as  from  a  storehouse,  tl)e  beauties  which 
are  to  enter  into  his  work ;  thereby  correcting  na- 
ture from  what  actually  she  is  in  individuals,  to  what 
she  ought  to  be,  and  what  she  was  created.  Now,  as 
this  idea  of  perfection  is  of  little  use  in  portraits,  or 
the  resemblances  of  particular  persons,  so  neither  is 
it  in  the  characters  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  which 
are  never  to  be  made  perfect,  but  always  to  be 
drawn  with  some  specks  of  frail tv  and  deficience ; 
inch  as  they  have  been  described  to  us  in  history, 
if  they  were  real  characters,  or  such  as  the  poet  be- 
gan to  shew  them  at  their  first  appearance,  if  they 
were  only  fictitious  or  imaginary.  The  perfection 
of  such  stage'characters  consists  chiefly  in  their 
likeness  to  the  deficient  faulty  nature,  which  is 
their  original ;  only,  as  it  is  observed  more  at  large 
hereafter,  in  such  cases  there  will  always  be  found 
abetter  likeness  and  a  worse,  and  the  better  is  con- 
stantly to  be  chosen ;  I  mean  in  tragedy,  which  re* 
presents  the  figures  of  the  highest  form  amongst 
mankind.  Thus  in  portraits,  the  painter  will  not 
take  that  side  of  the  face,  which  has  some  notori- 
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out  blemiah  in  it  i  but  either  draw  it  in  prdfile^  (u 
Apellei  did  Antigonut^  who  had  lost  ooe  of  oil 
eye»)t  or  else  shadow  the  more  imperfect  tide  (  for 
an  ingeniouf  flattery  it  to  be  allowed  to  the  profit* 
tort  o£  both  arti,  to  loog  as  the  likeness  is  not  da* 
stroyed.  It  is  true,  that  all  manner  of  imperfectioiis 
must  not  be  taken  away  from  the  characters ;  aad 
the  reason  is»  that  there  may  be  left  some  grounds 
of  pity  for  their  misfortunes.  We  can  never  bs 
grieved  for  their  miseries,  who  are  thoroughly  wick* 
ed,  and  have  thereby  justly  called  their  calamitiei 
on  themselves*  Such  men  are  the  natural  objects 
of  our  hatred,  not  of  our  commiseration.  If,  on  the 
other  side,  their  characters  were  wholly  perfect, 
(such  as,  for  example,  the  character  of  a  saint  or 
martyr  in  a  play),  his  or  her  misfortunes  would  pro* 
duce  impious  thoughtn  in  the  beholders ;  the^  wouki 
accuse  the  heavens  of  injustice,  and  think  of  leaving 
a  religion  where  piety  was  so  ill  requited*  I  say,  the 
greater  part  would  be  tempted  so  to  do,  i  say  not 
that  thcv  ought ;  and  the  consequence  is  too  dan* 
gerous  lor  the  practice.  In  this  I  have  accused  my« 
self  for  my  own  St  Catherine ;  *  but  let  truth  pre* 
vail.  Sophocles  has  taken  the  ju4t  medium  in  his 
**  Clildipus."  He  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  fint 
entrance,  and  is  too  inqniiitive  through  the  whole 
tragedy ;  yet  these  imperfections  being  balanced  by 
great  virtues,  thcv  hinder  not  our  compassion  for 
his  miseries ;  neither  yet  can  they  destroy  that  hor- 
ror, which  the  nature  of  his  crimes  has  excited  io 
us.  Such  in  painting  are  the  warts  and  moleif 
which,  adding  a  likencHSto  the  face,  are  not  there* 
fore  to  be  omitted ;  but  these  produce  no  loathing 


•  Thi!  principal  femal«  character  in  "  Tyrannic  Lore,  or  the 
Royal  Martyr;'    See  Vol.  II L  page  3^3. 
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in  u« )  but  how  far  to  proceed,  and  where  to  stop, 
it  left  to  the  ludgment  of  the  poet  and  the  painter. 
In  comedy  there  is  aomewbat  more  of  the  worae 
lUbeaesa  to  be  taken,  because  that  is  often  to  pro- 
duce laughtert  which  is  occasioned  by  the  sight  of 
some  deformity }  but  for  thia  I  refer  the  reader  ,to 
Ariatotle*  It  la  a  sharp  manner  of  instruction  for 
kba  vulgar,  who  are  never  well  amendedt  till  they 
sre  more  than  sufBcientlv  exposed. 
...  That  I  may  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  remark 
concerning  perfect  ideas,  I  have  only  this  to  say^-^ 
that  the  parallel  is  often  true  in  epic  poetry.  The 
heroes  of  the  poets  are  to  be  drawn  according  to 
this  rule.  There  is  scarce  a  frailty  to  be  left  in  the 
best  of  them,  any  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  di« 
vine  nature ;  and  if  ^neas  sometimes  weeps,  it  is 
not  in  bemoaning  his  own  miseries,  but  those  which 
bis  people  undergo.  If  this  be  an  imperfection, 
the  Son  of  God,  when  he  was  incarnate,  shed  tears 
of  compassion  over  Jerusalem ;  and  Lentuius  *  de- 
icribea  him  often  weeping,  but  never  laughing ;  so 
that  Virgil  is  justified  even  from  the  hol;^  scrip* 
tures»  I  have  but  one  word  more,  which  tov  once 
I  will  anticipate  from  the  author  of  this  book. 
Though  it  must  be  an  idea  of  perfection,  from  which 
both  the  epic  poet  and  the  history  painter  draws, 
et  all  perfections  are  not  suitable  to  all  subjects  > 
ut  every  one  must  be  designed  according  to  that 
perfect  beauty  which  is  proper  to  him.  An  Apollo 
must  be  distinguished  from  a  Jupiter,  a  Pallas  from 
a  Venus ;  and  so,  in  poetry,  an  ^]neas  from  any 
other  hero  ;  for  piety  is  his  chief  perfection.  Ho* 
mer's  Achilles  is  a  kind  of  exception  to  this  rule  ; 


^  In  the  epistls  in  wbld)  he  deicrlbei  our  Saviour*8  person 
ind  manner!.    , 


£ 
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but  then  he  is  not  a  perfect  heroi  nor  to  intended 
by  the  poet.  All  his  gods  had  somewhat  of  human 
imperfectioni  for  which  he  has  been  taxed  by  Plato 
as  an  imitator  of  what  was  bad  {  but  Virgil  observ* 
ed  his  fault,  and  mended  it.  Yet  Achillea  wm  per- 
fect in  the  strength  of  his  body,  and  the  vigour  or  bis 
mind.  Had  he  been  less  passionate,  or  less  revenge- 
ful, the  poet  well  foresaw  that  Hector  had  b^n 
killed,  and  Troy  taken,  at  the  first  assault ;  which 
had  destroyed  the  beautiful  contrivance  Df  his 
Iliads,  and  the  moral  of  preventing  discord  amongst 
confederate  princes,  which  was  his  principal  inten- 
tion. For  tne  moral  (as  Bossu  observes,*)  is  the 
first  business  of  the  poet,  as  being  the  groundwork 
of  his  instruction.  1  his  being  formed,  be  contrives 
such  a  design,  or  fable,  as  may  be  most  suitable  to 
the  moral ;  after  this  he  begins  to  think  of  the  per- 
sons whom  he  is  to  employ  in  carrying  on  hia  de- 
sign ;  and  gives  them  the  manners  which  are  most 
proper  to  the  several  characters.  The  thoughts 
and  words  are  the  last  parts,  which  give  beauty  and 
colouring  to  the  piece. 

When  I  say  that  the  manners  of  the  hero  ought 
to  be  good  in  perfection,  I  contradict  not  the 
Marquis  of  Normanby's  opinion,  in  that  admirable 
verse,t  where  speaking  of  a  perfect  character,  he 
calls  it 

*'  A  faultleff  monster,  which  the  world  ne'er  knew ;" 

for  that  excellent  critic  intended  only  to  speak  of 
dramatic  characters,  and  not  of  epic. 


*  In  hit  treatiie  on  Epic  Poetry. 

f  This  line  is  a  little  misquoted.     The  couplets  run^ 

ll«j«ct  that  vulgar  error,  which  appMn 
80  fair,  of  maJiing  perfect  chamcteri ; 
There*t  no  auch  thing  in  nature,  and  fou'll  drmw 
A  faultlcM  montter,  which  the  world  fie*#r  iatit* 

£tiaif  on  r^etrj^* 
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Thui  at  leaBt  I  have  shewn,  that  in  the  moat  per« 
feet  poem,  which  is  that  of  Virgil,  a  perfect  idea 
Mfas  required  and  followed ;  and  consequently  that 
ill  succeeding  poets  ought  rather  to  imitate  him, 
than  even  Homer.  I  will  now  proceed,  as  I  promise 
n1»  to  the  author  of  this  book. 

He  tells  you  almost  in  the  first  lines  of  it,  that 
><  the  chief  end  of  painting  is,  to  please  the  eyesf 
snd  it  is  one  great  end  of  poetry  to  please  the 
mind."  Thus  far  the  parallel  of  the  arts  holds  true ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  principal  end  of  paint- 
ing is  to  please,  and  the  chiet  design  of  poetry  is  to 
instruct.  In  this  the  latter  seems  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  former ;  but  if  we  consider  the  ar« 
tista  themselves  on  both  sides,  certainly  their  aims 
sre  the  very  same ;  they  would  both  make  sure  of 
pleasing,  and  that  in  preference  to  instruction.—* 
Next,  the  means  of  this  pleasure  is  by  deceit ;  one 
imposes  on  the  sight,  and  the  other  on  the  under- 
standing. Fiction  is  of  the  essence  of  poetry,  as 
well  as  of  painting ;  there  is  a  resemblance  in  one, 
of  human  bodies,  things,  and  actions,  which  are 
not  real ;  and  in  the  other,  of  a  true  story  by  a  fic- 
tion ;  and  as  all  stories  are  not  proper  subjects  for 
sn  epic  poem  or  a  tragedy,  so  neither  are  tney  for  a 
noble  picture.  The  subjects  both  of  the  one  and  of 
the  other,  ought  to  have  nothing  of  immoral,  low, 
or  fiUliy  in  them ;  but  this  being  treated  at  large  in 
the  book  itself,  I  wave  it,  to  avoid  repetition.  On- 
ly I  must  add,  that  though  Catullus,*  Ovid,  and 

^  *  Our  author  had  prcvlouily  quoted  the  linei  here  alluded  to» 
in  defence  of  the  inaecenciei  of  one  ofiiis  comediei.  Vol.  VI. 
p.  10. 

I  CfUtum  9M0  Hrctt  |Mum  ffoetmm 

Iptum,     y^rticulot  nihil  necfitf  ftii  .* 
QiU  ium  dtnitfwt  habent  talem  «c  iepottm 
Cii  9ini  moUicuM  H  parum  pitdicL 
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Others,  were  of  another  opiniotii^^bat  the  rabject 
of  poets,  and  even  their  thoughts  and  exprossionii 
might  be  loose,  provided  their  lives  were  chssts 
asid  holy,  yet  there  are  no  such  licenses  permit* 
ted  in  that  art,  any  more  than,  in  painting,  to  de^ 
sign  and  colour  obscene  nudities.  VUa  proba  €$ti 
u  no  excuse;  for  it  will  scarcely  be  admitted,  that 
either  a  poet  or  a  painter  can  be  chaste,  who 
give  us  the  contrary  examplea  in  tbeir  writings 
and  their  pictures.  We  see  nothing  of  thi»  Mud 
in  Virgil ;  that  which  comes  the  nearest  to  it^ 
is  the  Adventure  of  the  Cavte,  where  Dido  and 
iEneas  were  driven  by  the  storm ;  yet  even  there 
the  poet  pretends  a  marriage  before  the  consumoii* 
tion,  and  Juno  herself  was  present  at  it#  Neither 
ii  there  any  expression  in  that  story,  which  a  t^ 
man  matron  might  not  read  without  a  blush*  Be^ 
sides,  the  poet  passes  it  over  as  hastily  as  he  can,  as 
if  he  were  afraid  of  staying  in  the  cave  with  the  two 
lovers,  and  of  being  a  witness  to  their  actioni. 
Now  I  suppose  that  a  painter  would  not  be  much 
commended,  who  should  pick  out  this  carern  from 
the  whole  iEneids,  w|ien  there  is  not  another  in  the 
work.  He  had  better  leave  them  in  tbeir  obscuri- 
ty,  than  let  in  a  flash  of  lightning  to  clear  the  na* 
tural  darkness  of  the  place,  by  which  be  most  dis* 
cover  himself,  as  much  as  them.  The  altar-piecesi 
and  holy  decorations  of  painting,  shew,  that  art 
may  be  applied  to  better  uses^  as  well  as  poetry ; 
and  amongst  many  other  instances,  the  Farnc^an 
gallery,  painted  by  Annibale  Caracci,  is  a  sufficient 
witness  yet  remaining ;  the  whole  work  being  mo- 
rally instructive,  and  particularly  the  Herculis  lit' 
vium^  which  is  a  perfect  triumph  of  virtue  over 
vice;  as  it  is  wonderfully  well  described  by  the 
ingenious  Bellori* 

Hitherto  I  have  only  told  the  reader,  what  ought 
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noi  to  be  the,  subject  of  a  picture  or  of  a  poJBiri« 
What  it  ought  to  be  on  either  side,  our  author  tells 
ua ;  it  must  in  general  be  great  and  noble ;  and  in 
thia  the  parallel  is  exactly  true.  The  subject  of  a 
poet^  fiitker  in  tragedy  or  in  an  epic  poedQ»  is  a  f^eat 
aotioil  of  some  illustrious  hero.  It  is  the  same  in 
paiottiigi  not  every  action,  nor  every  person,  is 
conaiderable  enough  to  enter  into  the  clothe  It 
must  be  the  anger  of  an  Achilles,  the  piety  of  an 
iBoeas^  the  sacrifice  of  an  Iphigenia,  for  heroines  as 
well  al  heroes  are  comprehended. ill  the  rule ;  but 
IIm  parallel  is  more  complete  in  tragedy,  than  in  an 
epic  poemi  For  as  a  tragedv  may  oe  made  out  of 
many  particular  episodes  of  Homer  or  of  Virgil,  so 
may  a  noble  picture  be  designed  out  of  this  or  that 
particular  stor^  in  either  author.  History  is  also 
firuitful  of  designs  both  for  the  painter  and  the 
tragic  poet:  Curtius  throwing  himself  into  a  gulf, 
and  the  two  Decii  sacrificing  iheraselvea  for  the 
safety  of  their  country,  are  subjects  for  tragedy  and 
picture.  Such  is  Scipio  restoring  the  Spanish  bride, "^ 
whom  be  either  loved,  or  may  be  supposed  to  love  i 
by  which  he  gained  the  hearts  of  a  great  nation 
to  interasik  themselves  for  Kome  against  Carthage.. 
These  are  all  but  particular  pieces  in  Livy's  Histo- 
ry ^  and  yet  are  full  complete  subjects  for  the  pen 
and  pencil.  Now  the  reason  of  this  is  evident. 
Tragedy  and  Picture  are  more  narrowly  circum-^ 
scribed  by  the  mechanic  rules  of  time  and  place, 
than  the  epic  poem.  The  time  of  this  last  is  lefl  in- 


*  The  celebrity  of  that  action,  which  is  generally  called  the 
oontinence  of  Soipto,  givcH  lu  a  woeful  idea  of  the  grofK  bar- 
barity of  the  ago  in  which  he  lived.  What  would  now  bo  said 
of  a  general^  who  did  not  act  at  Scipio  is  laid  to  hove  done  ? 
Aaauredly^  hit  refuaing  the  ransom  would  be  thought  more  won* 
dirfi^li  tnio  lib  diamisaiiigi  uniojurcdi  the  betrothed  prinots^. 

4t 
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defioite.  It  ii  true»  Homer  took  up  only  the  tptee 
of  eight»and-forty  daji  for  his  Iluuli ;  but  whether 
Virgil's  action  was  comprehended  in  a  year^  or  •one' 
what  more,  is  not  determined  by  Bossu.  Homer 
made  the  place  of  his  action,  Troy,  and  the  Oreeiao 
camp  besieging  it.  .  Virgil  introduces  bis  .JSoeas 
sometimes  in  Hicily,  sometimes  in  Carthage^  aad 
other  times  at  Cumto,  before  he  brings  him  to  LaiP 
rentum ;  and  even  after  that,  he  wandere  again  to 
the  kingdom  of  Evander,  and  some  parts  m  Tiis* 
cany,  before  he  returns  to  finish  the  war  by  the 
death  of  Turnus*  But  tragedy,  according  to  tbe 
practice  of  the  ancients,  waa  always  confined  with* 
m  the  compass  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  seldom 
takes  up  so  much  time.  As  for  the  place  of  it,  it 
was  always  one,  and  that  not  in  a  larger  sense,  (m 
for  example,  a  whole  city,  or  two  or  three  several 
bouses  in  it),  but  the  market,  or  some  other  pubUc 
place,  common  to  the  chorus  and  all  the  actors) 
which  cuiabliMhcd  law  of  theirs  I  have  not  an  op- 
portunity to  examiue  in  this  place,  because  I  can- 
not do  it  without  digreHsion  from  my  subject  { 
though  it  seems  too  strict  at  the  first  appearance, 
because  it  exchides  all  secret  intrigues,  which  are 
the  beauties  of  the  modern  stage ;  for  nothing  caa 
be  carried  on  with  privacy,  when  the  chorus  is 
supposed  to  be  always  present.— *Uut  to  proceed;  I 
must  say  this  to  the  advantage  of  painting,  evea 
above  tragedy,  that  what  this  last  represents  in  tbe 
space  of  many  hours,  the  former  shews  us  in  one 
moment.*     The  action,  the  passion,  and  the  man* 


*  There  i»  ii  fiiliac'y  in  Uiin,  which  «  momeiit'tf  coiMiderftion 
riiftv  dtstAici.  Vmniiui;  does  not  pri?»etit  in  one  ttiomeni  whnittn^ 
geJy  i»hcw«  in  nmny  hoiir»,  and  cannot,  on  the  coutmrjTf  thtw 
more  then  onii  Mcen<%  at  on<?  minute  and  point  of  time.  Doubt* 
leffy  by  preeenting  to  im  one  itriking  Mtuatioo,  the  psiDkiiig  re- 
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rtere  of  80  many  persoriR  as  are  contained  in  a  pic« 
ture,  are  to  be  discerned  at  once»  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye ;  at  least  they  would  be  so.  if  the  sight 
could  travel  over  so  many  diilbreot  objects  all  at 
onee,  or  the  mind  could  digest  them  all  at  the  same 
ifisCanti  or  point  of  time.  Thus,  in  the  famous  pic- 
ture of  PouMiini  which  represents  the  Institution  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  you  see  our  Saviour  and  his 
twelve  disciples,  all  concurring  in  the  same  action, 
after  different  manners,  and  in  different  postures ; 
only  the  manners  of  Judas  are  distinguished  from 
the  rest.  Here  is  but  one  indivisible  point  of  time 
observed ;  but  one  action  performed  by  so  many 
persons,  in  one  room,  and  at  the  same  table ;  yet 
the  eye  cannot  comprehend  at  once  the  whole  ob- 
ject, nor  the  mind  follow  it  so  fast ;  it  is  consider- 
ed at  leisure,  and  seen  by  intervals.  Such  are  the 
subjects  of  noble  pictures ;  and  such  are  only  to  be 
unaertaken  by  noble  hands. 

There  are  other  parts  of  nature,  which  are  mean- 
er^  and  yet  are  the  subjects  both  of  painters  and  of 
poets.  For,  to  proceed  in  the  parallel ;  as  comedy 
18  a  representation  of  human  life  in  inferior  persons, 
and  low  subjects,  and  by  that  means  creeps  into  the 
nature  of  poetry,  and  is  a  kind  of  juniper,  a  shrub 
belonging  to  the  species  of  cedar,  so  is  the  painting 
of  clowns,  the  representation  of  a  Dutch  kermis,* 
the  brutal  sport  of  snick-or-snee,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  of  this  mean  invention  ;  a  kind  of  pic- 


calli,  if  wc  know  the  story,  nil  that  has  preceded  and  is  to  follow ; 
but  this  arises  from  association,  and  happens  e(]ually  if  we  conic 
suddenly  into  a  theatre  where  a  well-known  tragedy  is  performing. 
*  A  butch  fair.  Dryden  probahly  recollected  the  pieces  of 
Teniers. 
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tiire  which  belong*  to  nature,  but  of  the  loweit 
form.  Such  is  a  lazar  in  comparinon  to  a  Venus:  both 
are  drawn  in  human  figures ;  they  have  faces  alike, 
though  not  like  faces*  There  is  yet  a  lower  sort  of 
poetry  and  painting,  which  is  out  of  nature  i  ffifu 
farce  is  that  in  poetry,  which  grotesque  is  in  a  pic- 
ture«  The  persons  and  action  o£  a  farce  are  all  un- 
natural, and  the  manners  false,  that  is,  ioconsistiog 
with  the  characters  of  mankind.  Orotesaue  pdnt- 
ing  is  the  junt  resemblance  of  this ;  and  Horace  be- 
gins his  ^*  Art  of  Poetry''  by  describing  such  a  fi- 
gure, with  a  man's  head,  a  horse's  neck,  the  wingi 
of  a  bird,  and  a  fish's  tail }  parts  of  diffi^rent  speciei 
jumbled  together,  according  u>  the  mad  imagios- 
tion  of  the  dauber ;  and  the  end  of  all  this,  as  be 
tells  ^ou  afterward,  to  cause  laughter  i  a  very  mon- 
ster m  a  Bartholomew-fair,  for  the  mob  to  cape  at 
for  their  twopence.  Laughter  is  indeed  tne  pro- 
priety of  a  man,  but  juiit  enough  to  difitinguishnim 
from  tiiff  elder  brother  with  four  legfi.  It  is  a  kind 
of  bastard  pica^urc  too,  taken  in  at  the  eyes  of  the 
vulgar  gazcrf),  and  at  the  ears  of  the  beastly  audi- 
ence. Church  painters  une  it  to  divert  the  honest 
countryman  at  public  prayer^  and  keep  his  eyes 
open  at  a  heavy  ntrmon ;  and  farce  scribblers  make 
use  of  the  name  noble  invention,  to  entertain  citi- 
zens, country  gentlemen,  and  Covent  Garden  fopi. 
If  they  are  merry,  all  goes  well  on  the  poet'ft  sioe. 
The  better  nort  go  thither  too,  but  in  despair  of 
sen^e  afid  the  just  imager  of  nature,  which  are  the 
adequate  pleanures  of  the  mind ;  but  the  author  can 
give  the  fttage  no  better  than  what  wan  given  him 
bv  nature;  and  the  Txciorn  must  represent  such 
things  as  they  are  capable  to  perform,  and  by  which 
both  they  and  the  scribbler  may  get  their  living* 
After  all,  it  i%  a  good  thing  to  lau|;;;h  at  any  rate; 
and  if  a  straw  can  tickle  a  man,  it  t»  an  instrument 
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i: 


10  the  wisdom  of  a  government  to  permit  plays^  (he 
might  have  added—- farces),  as  it  is  the  prudence  of 
a  carter  to  put  bells  upon  his  horses,  to  make  them 
carry  their  burdens  cheerfully/' 

I  have  already  shewn,  that  one  main  end  of  poe- 
try and  painting  is  to  please,  and  have  said  some- 
thing of  the  kinds  of  both,  and  of  their  subjects,  in 
whici)  they  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
I  must  now  consider  them  as  they  are  great  and 
noble  arts ;  and  as  they  are  arts,  they  must  have 
rules,  which  may  direct  them  to  their  common  end. 
To  all  arts  and  sciences,  but  more  particularly  to 
these,  may  be  applied  what  Hip|)ocrates  says  of  phy- 
8ic»  as  I  find  him  cited  by  an  eminent  French  critic : 
**  Medicine  has  long  suosisted  in  the  world.     The 

rinciples  of  it  are  certain,  and  it  has  a  certain  way ; 

y  both  which  there  has  been  found,  in  the  course 
of  many  ages,  an  infinite  number  of  things,  the  ex- 
perience of  which  bus  confirmed  its  usefulness  and 
goodness.  All  that  is  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
this  art  m\\  undoubtedly  be  found,  if  able  men,  and 
such  as  are  instructed  in  the  ancient  rules,  will  make 
a  further  incj^uiry  into  it ;  and  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
that  which  is  hitherto  unknown,  by  that  which  is 
already  known.  But  all  who,  having  rejected  the 
anci.'^nt  rules,  and  taken  the  opposite  ways,  yet 
boast  themselves  to  be  masters  of  this  art,  do  but 
deceive  others,  and  are  themselves  deceived ;  for 
that  is  absolutely  impossible." 

This  is  notoriously  true  in  these  two  arts  *,  for 
the  way  to  please  being  to  imitate  nature,  both  the 

Eoets  and  the  painters  in  ancient  times,  and  in  the 
est. ages,  have  studied  her ;  and  from  the  practice 
of  bot^  these  arts  the  rules  have  been  drawn,  by 
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whicli  we  are  instructed  how  to  please^  and  to  com- 
pa«H  that  end  which  they  obtained,  by  followini; 
their  oxanople ;  for  nature  is  Rtill  the  «ame  in  aU 
age«,  and  can  never  bo  contrary  to  her»elf«  Tbui, 
from  tiie  practice  of  iEichylun,  Sophoclea,  and  Ko- 
ripides,  Arintotle  drew  his  rules  lor  tragedy,  and 
Pnilostratus  for  painting*  'Iliui,  amongit  the  mo- 
derns, the  Italian  and  French  critics,  by  studying 
the  precepts  of  AriHtotle  and  Horace,  and  having 
the  example  of  the  (irecian  poets  before  their  eyes, 
have  given  us  the  rules  of  modern  tragedy }  and 
thus  the  critics  of  the  same  countries  in  the  art  of 
painting,  have  given  the  ]>rccepts  of  perfecting  tbst 
art. 

It  is  true  that  poetry  has  one  advantage  over 
painting  in  these  last  ages,  that  we  have  still  the 
remaining  examples  both  of  the  (rreek  and  Latin 
poets  i  whereas  the  ])ainters  have  nothing  left  them 
from  Apelles,  iVotogcncs,  Parrhasius,  Zeuxis,  and 
the  rent,  l)ut  only  the  tCHtimonies  which  are  ffiven 
of  their  inrompurable  works.  Hut  instead  of  thi» 
they  have  sonie  of  their  bent  statues,  bass-retievoi, 
columns,  obelisks,  &c.  which  were  saved  out  of  the 
common  ruin,  and  are  still  preserved  in  Italy  ;  and 
by  well  (liKtinguishing  what  is  proper  to  sculpture, 
and  what  to  painting,  an.l  what  is  common  tuthcai 
both,  they  have  judiciously  repaired  that  loss.  And 
the  great  genius  of  Rairaelle,  and  others,  having 
succeeded  tollic  times  of  barbarinm  and  ignorance, 
the  knowledge  of  painting  is  now  arrived  to  a  su- 
preme perfection,  though  the  performance  of  it  is 
much  (leclir)ed  in  the  prenent  age.  "I'he  greatest 
agf)  for  poetry  amongst  the  Koinans  was  certainlj 
thai  of  Augustus  Cassar :  and  yet  we  are  told  that 
painting  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  perhaps 
aculpturc  was  also  declining  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  some  who  succeeded 
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him»  poetrj  wan  but  meanly  cultivatedi  but  painting 
eminently  flourished,  I  am  not  here  to  give  the 
history  of  the  two  arts ;  how  the^y  were  both  in  a 
manner  extinguished  by  the  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rous nations,  and  both  restored  about  the  times  of 
Leo  the  Tenth,  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  Francis  the 
First ;  though  I  might  observe,  that  neither  Ari- 
06to»  nor  any  of  his  contemporary  poets,  ever  arriv- 
ed at  the  excellency  of  Raffiielle,  Titian,  and  the 
rest,  in  painting.  Hut  in  revenge,  at  this  time,  or 
lately,  in  many  countries,  poetry  is  better  practised 
than  her  sister  art.  To  what  height  the  magnifi- 
cence and  encouragement  of  the  present  king  of 
France  mav  carry  painting  and  scul|)ture,  is  uncer- 
tain i  but  by  wl)at  l)e  has  done  before  the  war  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  we  may  expect  what  he  will 
do  after  the  happy  conclusion  of  a  peace,  which  is 
the  prayer  and  wish  of  all  those  who  have  not  an 
interest  to  prolong  the  miseries  of  Europe.  For  it 
is  most  certain,  as  our  author,  amongst  others,  has 
observed,  that  reward  is  the  spur  of  virtue,  as  well 
in  all  good  arts  as  in  all  laudable  attempts ;  and 
emulation,  which  is  the  other  spur,  will  never  be 
wanting,  cither  amongst  poets  or  painters,  when 

E articular  rewards  and  prizes  are  proposed  to  the 
eat  deservers. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  though  it  was 
almost  necessary.  All  the  rules  of  painting  are  me- 
thodically, concisely,  and  yet  clearly  delivered  in 
this  present  treatise,  which  Thave  translated,  liossu 
haa  not  ^iven  more  exact  rules  for  the  epic  poem, 
nor  Dacier  for  tragedy,  in  his  late  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle,  and  his  notes  upon  him,  than 
our  Fresnoy  has  made  for  painting ;  with  the  pa- 
rallel of  which  I  must  resume  my  discourse,  follow- 
ing my  author's  text,  though  with  more  brevity 
than  I  intended,  because  Virgil  culls  me. 
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The  principal  and  most  important  part  of  paint* 
ing  is,  to  know  what  is  most  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  most  proper  for  that  art*  That  which  ia  the 
most  beautiful  is  the  most  noble  subject ;  »o  in  poe« 
try,  tragedy  is  more  beautiful  than  comedy;  be* 
cause,  as  I  said,  the  persons  are  greater  whom  die 
poet  instructs,  and  consequently  the  instructions 
of  more  benefit  to  mankind :  the  action  is  likewise 
greater  and  more  noble,  and  thence  is  derived  the 
greater  and  more  noble  pleasure. 

To  imitate  nature  well  in  whatsoever  subject,  is 
the  perfection  of  both  arts ;  and  that  picture,  and 
that  poem,  which  comes  nearest  to  the  resembfaince 
of  nature,  is  the  best*  But  it  follows  not,  IJbat 
what  pleases  most  in  either  kind  is  therefore  good, 
but  what  ought  to  please.  Our  depraved  appetites, 
and  ignorance  of  tne  arts,  mislead  our  judgments, 
and  cause  us  often  to  take  that  for  true  imitation 
of  nature,  which  has  no  resemblance  of  nature  in  it* 
To  inform  our  judgments,  and  to  reform  our  tastes, 
rules  were  invented,  that  by  them  we  might  dis« 
cem— when  nature  was  imitated,  and  how  nearly. 
I  have  been  forced  to  recapitulate  these  things,  be* 
cause  mankind  is  not  more  liable  to  deceit,  than  it 
is  willing  to  continue  in  a  pleasing  error,  strength* 
ened  by  a  long  habitude.  The  imitation  of  nature 
is  therefore  justly  constituted  as  the  general,  and 
indeed  the  only,  rule  of  pleasing,  both  in  poetry 
and  painting.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  imitation 
pleases,  because  it  affords  matter  for  a  reasoner  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  imitation,* 


*  The  pavage  ailuded  u>  in  in  Arhitoile$  *<  TreaU$e  on  Poetrr/' 
in  which  he  account*  for  tlie  pieasure  aiSwded  br  ibe  imitaCifS 
arU»  bj  obsenringy  that  **  to  Uam  it  a  DaiaraJ  p/caaure.*'  **  To 
the  same  purpoie  (aavft  Mr  Twining),  in  hi*  '  Rhetoric,'  lib*  i 
cap.  xL  p.  537.  edit.  Lhival.  Ewu  it  y#  fuu4mm*f  «.  t«  a.   *  AmI  U 
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by  comparing  its  likeness,  or  unlikeoess,  with  the 
original ;  but  by  this  rule^  every  speculation  in  na- 
ture, whose  truth  falls  under  the  inquiry  of  a  phi- 


it  iiby  nature  delightful  to  faum,  to  admire^  and  the  like,  hence 
we  neceitarily  receive  pleasure  from  imitative  arts,  as  paimtinQi 
acuLPTURJK,  and  POKTav,  and  from  whatever  ii  well  imitated, 
even  though  the  original  maj  be  disagreeable ;  but  our  pleasure 
does  not  arise  from  the  beauty  of  the  thing  itself,  but  uoxa  the 
ifffhrence^  the  discovery  that  this  is  that,  &c.  so  that  we  seem 
to  learn  something.* 

**  M«»SMN<v--.to  Uarn^  to  knoxn)^  i.  e.  merely  to  recognize^  diico* 
ver^^  Ac.  See  Harris,  On  Musicy  Painting,  &c.  ch.  iv.  note  (&). 
The  meaning  is  sufficiently  explained  by  what  follows, 

**  Dryden,  who  scarce  over  mentions  Aristotle  without  disco- 
vering that  he  had  looked  only  at  the  wrone  side  of  the  tapestry, 
(a  translation),  says,  *'  Aristotle  tells  us,  tnat  imitation  pleases, 
oecause  it  affords  matter  for  a  reasoncr  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
or  fUsehood  of  imitation,"  &c.  But  Aristotle  is  not  here  speak- 
ing of  reasoners^  or  inguiryy  but,  on  the  contfary,  of  the  vulgar, 
the  generality  of  mankind,  whom  he  expressly  apposes  tophilo- 
iophers,  or  rcasoners :  and  his  cruAX«yi(i0'^«i  is  no  more  than  that 
rapid,  habitual,  and  imperceptible  act  of  the  mind,  that  **  rai- 
nnnement  aussi prompt  que  le  coup  d'ceil"  (us  it  is  well  paraphrase- 
ed  by  M.  Battcux),  by  which  we  collect  or  infer,  from  a  compa- 
riion  of  the  picture  with  the  image  of  the  orii^inal  in  our  minds, 
that  it  was  intended  to  represent  that  original. 

**  The  fullest  illustration  of  this  passage  is  to  be  found  in  ano- 
ther work  of  Aristotle,  his  **  Rhetoric/' Jib.  iii.  cap.  x.  where  he 
S plies  the  same  principle  to  metaphorical  language,  and  resolves 
e  pleasure  we  receive  from  such  language,  into  that  which 
arises  (Vom  the  fAminrtf  taxria,  the  exercise  of  our  understand- 
inga  in  discovering  the  meaning  by  a  quick  and  easy  perception 
oraome  Quality,  or  qualities,  common  to  the  thing  exuressed, 
and  the  tning  intended;  to  a  mirror,  for  example,  and  to  the 
theatre,  when  the  latter  is  called  metaphorically,  the  mirror  q/* 
human  life. 

"  Dryden  (Mr  Twining  further  observes)  seems  to  have 
taken  his  idea  from  Dacier  s  note  on  this  place,  ( in  the  '  Trea- 
tise on  Poetry,')  which  is  extremely  confused,  and  so  expressed, 
as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  he  misunderstood  the  original, 
or  only  explained  himself  awkwardly.  The  use  that  Dryden 
made  of  French  critics  and  translators  is  well  known.'*  Aris^ 
iotie's  Treatise  on  Poetry ^  translated,  with  Notes^  ^c.  by  Thomas 
TwiNiNOt  A.  M.  4to,  1789,  p.  186.— Malonb. 
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loBopher,  must  produce  the  same  delightt  which  is 
not  true*  I  should  rather  assign  another  reason* 
Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understandingt  as  go^d 
is  of  our  will ;  and  the  understanding  can  no  more 
be  delighted  with  a  lie»  than  the  will  can  choose 
an  apparent  evil.  As  truth  is  the  end  of  all  our 
speculations,  so  the  discovery  of  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  them ;  and  since  a  true  knowledge  of  nature 
gives  us  pleasure,  a  lively  imitation  oi  it,  either  iii 
poetry  or  painting,  must  of  necessity  produce  a 
much  greater :  for  both  these  arts,  as  I  said  before, 
are  not  only  true  imitations  of  nature,  but  of  the 
best  nature,  of  that  which  is  wrought  up  to  a  no- 
bler pitch,  '^hey  present  us  with  images  more 
Kerfect  than  the  life  in  any  individual ;  and  we 
ave  the  pleasure  to  see  all  the  scattered  beauties 
of  nature  united  by  a  happy  chemistry,  without  its 
deformities  or  faults.  They  are  imitations  of  the 
passions,  which  always  move,  and  therefore  conse* 
quently  please ;  for  without  motion  there  can  be 
no  delight,  which  cannot  be  considered  but  as  an 
active  passion.  When  we  view  these  elevated  ideas 
of  nature,  the  result  of  that  view  is  admiration, 
which  is  always  the  cause  of  pleasure. 

This  foregoing  remark,  which  gives  the  reasou 
why  imitation  pleases,  was  sent  me  by  Mr  Walter 
Moyle,  a  most  ingenious  young  gentleman,  con- 
versant in  all  the  studies  of  humanity  much  above 
his  years.  He  had  also  furnished  me,  according  to 
my  request,  with  all  the  particular  passages  in  Aris- 
totle and  Horace,  which  are  used  by  them  to  ex- 
plain the  art  of  poetry  by  tliat  of  painting;  which, 
if  ever  I  have  time  to  retouch  this  Essay,  shall  be 
inserted  in  their  places. 

Having  thus  shewn  that  imitation  pleases,  and 
why  it  pleases  in  both  these  arts,  it  lollows,  that 
some  rules  of  imitation  are  necessary  to  obtain  the 
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end  ;  for  without  rules  there  can  be  no  art,  any 
more  than  there  can  be  a  house  without  a  door  to 
conduct  you  into  it. 

The  principal  parts  of  painting  and  poetry  next 
follow.  Invention  is  the  first  part,  and  absolutely 
neeessary  to  them  both ;  yet  no  rule  ever  was  oc 
ever  can  be  given,  how  to  compass  it.  A  happy 
genius  is  tlie  gift  of  nature :  it  depends  on  the  in^ 
fluence  of  the  stars,  say  the  astrologers ;  on  the  or* 
gans  of  the  body,  say  the  naturalists  ;  it  is  the  par* 
ticular  gift  of  heaven,  say  the  divines,  both  Chris- 
tians and  heathens.  How  to  improve  it,  many 
books  can  teach  us ;  how  to  obtain  it,  none  ;  that 
nothing  can  be  done  without  it,  all  agree  : 

Tu  nihil  invit/l  dices  fociesvc  Minerx^d. 

Without  invention,  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and  a 
poet  but  a  plagiary  of  others.  Both  are  allowed 
sometimes  to  copy,  and  translate  ;  but,  as  our  au« 
thor  tells  you,  that  is  not  the  best  part  of  their  re* 
putation.  **  Imitators  are  but  a  servile  kind  of 
cattle,''  says  the  poet ;  or  at  best  the  keepers  of 
cattle  for  other  men  ;  they  have  nothing  wnich  is 
properly  their  own :  that  is  a  sufficient  mortifica* 
tion  for  me,  while  I  am  translating  Virgil.  But  to 
copy  the  best  author,  is  a  kind  of  praise,  if  I  per. 
form  it  as  I  ought ;  as  a  copy  afler  Ilafiuelle  is 
more  to  be  commended  than  an  original  of  any  in* 
diifferent  painter. 

^  Under  this  head  of  Invention  is  placed  the 
disposition  of  the  work, — to  put  all  things  in  a 
beautiful  order  and  harmony,  that  the  whole  may 
be  of  a  piece.  The  compositions  of  the  painter 
should  be  conformable  to  the  text  of  ancient  au- 
thors^ to  the  customs,  and  the  times.  And  this  is 
exactly  the  same  in  poetry  :  Homer  and  Virgil  are 
to  be  our  guides  in  the  epic  i  Sophocles  and  Euri- 
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pidM  in  tragedy :  in  all  things  we  are  to  imitate 
the  cMtomn  end  the  ttnie«  of  thofe  perioni  Md 
thing!  which  we  represent  i  not  to  nsKe  new  ruiei 
of  the  drama,  as  Lopez  de  Vega  has  attempted  uo* 
successfully  to  do^*  but  to  be  content  to  follow  oar 
masters,  who  understood  nature  better  than  we. 
But  if  the  story  which  we  treat  be  modern,  we  art 
to  vary  the  customs,  according  to  the  time  and  the 
country  where  the  scene  of  action  lies ;  tor  thm  is 
still  to  imitate  nature,  which  is  always  the  saoii^ 
though  in  a  different  dress. 

As  in  the  composition  of  a  picture  the  painter  is 
to  take  care  that  nothing  enter  into  it  which  i%  not 
proper  or  convenient  to  the  subject,  §o  likewise  is 
the  poet  to  reject  all  incidents  which  are  foreign 
to  his  poem,  and  are  naturally  no  parts  of  it ;  they 
are  wens,  and  other  excrescences,  which  belong 
not  to  the  body,  but  deform  it.  No  person,  no  in- 
cident, in  the  piece,  or  in  the  play,  but  must  be 
of  use  to  carry  on  the  main  design*  All  things 
else  are  like  six  fingers  to  the  hand,  when  nature, 
which  is  superfluous  in  nothing,  can  do  her  work 
with  Ave.  A  painter  must  reject  all  trifling  orna- 
ments;  so  mnnt  a  poet  refuse  all  tedious  and  unne- 
cessary descriptions.  A  robe  which  is  too  heavy  in 
less  an  ornament  than  a  burden. 

In  poetry  Horace  calls  these  things— t/er-yi/*  ino- 
pea  rerum^  nugceque  canorir ;  there  are  also  the  /«• 
cu$  et  ara  Diatur^  which  he  mentions  in  the  same 
•*  Art  of  Poetry."  But  since  there  must  be  or- 
naments both  in  painting  and  poetry,  if  they 
are  not  necessary,  they  must  at  least  be  decent ; 


«  Thii  In  liardly  accurate.   Lop«2  de  Vega  did  indeed  defpife 
th«  rulef  laid  down  by  oUier«»  but  he  m%dt  no  new  regulatioiM. 
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that  is,  in  their  due  place,  and  but  moderately 
used.  The  painter  is  not  to  take  so  much  pains 
about  the  drapery,  as  about  the  face,  where  the 
principal  resemblance  lies ;  neither  is  the  poet,  who 
IS  working  up  a  passion,  to  make  similes,  which 
will  certainly  make  it  languish.  My  Montezuma 
dies  with  a  fine  one  in  his  mouth  ;  *  but  it  is  am* 
bitious,  and  out  of  season.  When  there  are  more 
figures  in  a  picture  than  are  necessary,  or  at  least 
ornamental,  our  author  calls  them  **  figures  to  be 
let  i"  because  the  picture  has  no  use  of  them.  So 
I  have  seen  in  some  modern  plnys  above  twenty 
actors,  when  the  action  has  not  required  half  the 
number,  t  In  the  principal  figures  of  a  picture, 
the  painter  is  to  empby  tne  sinews  o{  his  art ;  for 


O  Powori  divine. 


Take  my  last  thanki  1  no  longer  I  repine. 

I  might  have  lived  my  own  minhapi  to  mourn» 

While  some  would  pity  me,  but  more  would  icorn ; 

For  pity  only  on  freih  objects  stays, 

But  with  the  tedious  sight  of  woes  decays. 

Still  less  and  less  my  boiling  spirits  flow, 

And  I  ffrow  stiff,  as  cooling  metals  do. — 

FareweTli  Alroeria.  Vol.  II.  p.  1)71* 

t  Nothing  can  be  more  hazardous  for  a  dramatist  Uian  the 
introduction  of  many  inferior  characters.  In  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Dramatis  Persornv^  the  difficulty  of  gfUing  up  a 
piece  is  increased  in  a  tremendous  ratio ;  since  even  the  awk- 
wttdnoM  of  a  domestic,  or  the  ridiculous  gait  of  a  guard,  mar 
throw  the  audience  into  a  tone  of  feeling  very  inconsistent  with 
tragic  effect.  Undoubtedly*  could  the  expense  be  supported, 
something  might  be  gained  by  drilling  underlings  to  such  inferior 
characters,  and  teaching  even  the  mutes  to  look,  as  if  thev  took 
some  interest  in  what  is  going  forward  ;  but,  at  present,  the  en- 
trance and  exit  of  a  hero,  cum  tuiit  has  something  in  it  irresis- 
tibly ludicrous.  Here  the  painter  has  a  decisive  advantage  over 
the  dramatist,  since  it  costs  him  nothing  to  finish  his  inferior 
ptnonages  in  a  style  as  correspondent  to  truth  as  the  principal. 


I . 
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in  tliem  consists  the  principal  beauty  of  hi$  work. 
Our  nuthor  saves  me  the  comparison  with  tragedy; 
for  he  says,  that  herein  he  is  to  imitate  the  tragic 
poett  who  employs  his  utmost  force  in  those  places, 
wherein  consists  the  heiglit  and  beauty  of  tbe  ac* 
tion. 

Du  Fresnoy,  whom  I  follow,  makes  design^  or 
drawings  the  second  part  of  painting ;  but  the  rules 
which  he  gives  concerning  the  posture  of  the  fi- 
gures, are  almost  wholly  proper  to  that  art,  and  ad- 
mit  not  any  comparison,  that  I  know,  with  poetry. 
The  posture  of  a  poetic  figure  is,  as  I  conceive,  the 
description  of  his  heroes  in  the  performance  of  such 
or  such  an  action  ;  as  of  Achilles,  just  in  the  act  of 
killing  Hector,  or  of  ili)neas,  who  has  Turnus  under 
him.  Both  the  poet  and  the  painter  vary  the  pos- 
ture, according  to  the  action  or  passion  wnich 
they  represent,  of  the  same  person  ;  but  all  must  be 
great  and  graceful  in  them.  The  same  ^neas  must 
be  drawn  a  suppliant  to  Dido,  with  respect  in  his 
gestures,  and  humility  in  his  eyes  ;  but  when  he  is 
forced,  in  his  own  defence,  to  kilt  Lausus,  the  poet 
shews  him  compassionate,  and  tempering  the  seve- 
rity of  his  looks  with  a  reluctance  to  the  action 
which  he  is  going  to  perform.  He  has  pity  on  his 
beauty  and  his  youth,  and  is  loth  to  destroy  such  a 
masterpiece  of  nature.  He  considers  Lausus  rescu* 
ing  his  father  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  as  an 
image  of  himself,  wiien  he  took  Anchises  on  his 
shoulders,  and  bore  him  safe  through  the  rage  of 
the  fire,  and  the  opposition  of  his  enemies ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  posture  of  a  retiring  man,  who 
avoids  the  combat,  he  stretches  out  his  arm  in  sign 
of  peace,  with  his  right  foot  drawn  a  little  back, 
ana  his  breast  bending  inward,  more  like  an  orator 
than  a  soldier ;  and  seems  to  dissuade  the  young 
man  from  pulling  on  his  destiny,  by  attempting 
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more  than  he  was  able  to  perform.    Take  the  pas^ 
sage  as  I  have  thus  translated  it : 

Shouts  of  applauM  ran  ringing  tlirougli  tlie  field* 

To  ace  tho  ion  tl)o  vanquiaJi'd  fatlier  shifid : 

Ail»  fired  with  noble  eruulution,  itrive, 

And  witli  aitorm  of  darts  to  diitance  drive 

The  Trojan  chief;  who,  held  at  bay,  from  far 

On  hia  Y ulcanian  orb  suatain'd  the  war. 

iBneai,  tlmi  o'erwhelm'd  on  every  aide, 

Their  first  auuult  undaunted  did  abide, 

And  thui  to  Lautui,  loud  with  friendly  threat'ning  cried: 

Why  wilt  thou  rniih  to  certain  death,  and  rage, 

In  raih  attempta,  beyond  thy  tender  age, 

Betray'd  by  pioua  love  ? 


1 


And  afterwards : 

He  grieved,  he  wept ;  the  sight  an  image  brought 
Of  his  own  filial  love  ;  u  sadly  pleasing  thought. 

But  beside  the  outlines  of  the  posture,  the  design 
of  the  picture  coniprehendst  in  the  next  place,  the 
forms  of  faces,  which  are  to  be  different ;  and  so  lu 
a  poem  or  a  play  mtist  the  several  chnract(^rsof  the 
persons  be  diHtinguishcd  from  each  other.  I  knew 
a  poet,  whom  out  of  respect  I  will  not  name,  who, 
being  too  witty  himself,  could  draw  nothing  but 
wits  in  a  comedy  of  his ;  even  his  fools  were  infect- 
ed with  the  disease  of  their  author.  They  over- 
flowed with  smart  repartees,  and  were  only  distin- 
guished from  ti)e  intended  wits  by  being  called 
coxcombs,*  though  they  deserved  not  so  scanda- 


*  I  retain  Mr  Malone's  excellent  note.  **  This  description 
seemi  at  the  first  view  to  be  intended  for  C'ongreve,  to  whom 
it  ia  certainly  lufliciontly  applicable,  and  who  had  produced  hia 
*  Double  Dealer'  in  the  nreceding  year,  and  his  *  Love  for 
Love'  in  2695.    But  besiue  that  Dryden's  high  admiration  of 
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IOI10  a  name*  Another^  who  had  a  great  geniiM 
for  tragedyt*  following  the  fury  of  his  natural  tern* 
per,  made  every  man,  and  woman  too,  in  hit  playi, 
•tark  raging  mad  ;  there  was  not  a  fober  perion  to 
be  had  ior  love  or  money.  All  was  tempestuoui 
and  blustering  i  heaven  and  earth  were  coming  to- 

E ether  at  every  word  i  a  mere  hurricane  from  the 
eginning  to  the  end,— and  every  actor  teemed  to 
be  hastening  on  the  day  of  judgment^t 

**  Let  evcrv  member  be  mgae  for  its  own  bead/' 
aays  our  author ;  not  a  withered  hand  to  a  young 
face.  So,  in  the  persons  of  a  play^  whatsoever  is  said 
or  done  by  any  of  them,  must  be  consistent  with 
the  manners  which  the  poet  has  given  them  dis- 
tinctly i  and  even  the  habits  must  oe  proper  to  the 
degrees  and  humours  of  the  persons,  as  well  as  in  a 
picture.     He  who  entered  in  the  first  act  a  young 

(!ofigrev(%  which  ho  had  no  Mtrongly  niatiifoMted  hi  the  admirable 
rrmcif  mMrennad  to  thnt  poc*t  on  the  former  pJay,  wilt  not  admit 
of  such  an  aoplicatioti,  the  word*—*  I  knew,*  clearly  denote  a 


"  Sir  F(;|iling  i*  t^Jool  no  iilcel/  writ, 
M(iM  I«HI(H|  wcHilf]  m)M«k«  httn  for  «  wit" 

•  Nttl.  Lee. 

f  Dryden  probably  rerollected,  particularly^  Lce>  farnoui 
rant  at  the  conclimion  of  the  fourth  oct  of  CKdfpuM  : 

KmII  rlMrktii*M  tli«*n,  fltid  ffVprlMllna  flight 
SIimIiiw  t)i«  ultAm  I  may  tlii*  Miti  tiAvvr  (l*wii, 
'lilt*  ^ilvfr  ttiiNHi  h(*  blrrttml  frmn  har  oth  I 
A  till  for  mi  iitiivcr^Ml  rout  of  nniurvt 
'lliriMiK^  nil  tlif  itiiniM  fUumhetn  ofthv  «ky 
May  Umrc  ii«;l  bv  n  glitriptt**,  otii*  niurty  nimtk, 
Hilt  giKln  riivef  [^tuU,  nrwt  Jo^tlf  In  flip  (lurk  ( 
'lliNf  jrtrn  ttmy  »i<*rt  «tid  H-mtli  ilivirtp  In*  Itiirl'd, 
WliU'li  umy  til  Alottm  «tiMk«  lli«  wliH  workP 

Vol.  Vf.  p*soe. 
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0ian»  like  Periclesi  Prince  of  Tyre,*  must  not  be 
in  dangefi  in  the  fifth  act^  of  committing  incest  with 
his  daughter ;  nor  an  usurer,  without  great  proba- 
biliit^  and  causes  of  repentancei  be  turned  into  a 
cutUng  Morecraft.t 

I  am  not  satisfiedi  that  the  comparison  betwixt 
the  two  arts  in  the  last  paragraph  is  altogether  so 
just  as  it  might  have  been }  but  I  am  sure  of  this 
which  follows : 

'*  The  principal  figure  of  the  subject  must  appear 
in  the  midst  of  the  picture^  under  the  principal 
lighti  to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest,  which  are  on- 
Ij  its  attendants.*'  Thus,  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic 
poem,  the  hero  of  the  piece  must  be  advanced  fore- 
most to  the  view  of  the  reader  or  spectator ;  he 
must  outshine  the  rest  of  all  the  characters;  he 
must  appear  the  prince  of  them,  like  the  sun  in  the 
Copernican  system,  encompassed  with  the  less  no- 
ble planets:  because  the  hero  is  the  centre  of  the 
main  action  i  all  the  lines  from  the  circumference 


«  «<  PericIeK,  Prince  of  Tyre,"  which  has  been  generally  im- 
puted to  Shakespeare,  though  the  internal  evidence  is  not  in 
favour  of  the  supposition.  Dryden  believed  it  to  be  one  of  his 
earliest  pieces : 

SbftkMptMrt*!  own  mute  bU  Ptricleii  first  bora, 
Tbo  Prince  of  Tyrt  wm  vUivr  tbtn  tbv  Moor. 

This  order  was  probably  assigned  from  the  confessed  inferio- 
rity of  Pericles  to  Shakenpearo's  later  plays.  Dut  that  apology 
cannot  be  received ;  for  il  Shakespeare  hud  any  hand  in  Pericles 
at  all,  it  was  at  a  late  period  of  his  dramatic  career. — See  Vol. 
X.  p.  8S5.  and  the  remarks  on  Pericles  in  MaIonc*s  Shake- 
speare. 

t  Morecrafl  is  an  usurer  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy 
of  the  *^  Scornful  Lady,*'  who,  having  been  cheated  and  discom- 
fited, as  usurers  commonly  are  in  the  drama,  (I  suppose  to  com- 
pensate' their  success  in  real  life),  at  the  end  of  the  ])lay  sud- 
denly changes  his  character  for  that  of  an  extravagant  gallant, 
and  assumes  the  denomination  of  cuttings  or  as  we  would  now 
say  daihing,  Morccraft. — See  Vol.  IV.  p.  ^41. 
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tend  to  him  alone :  he  is  the  chief  object  of  pity  in 
the  drama,  and  of  admiration  in  the  epio  poem. 

As  in  tt  picture,  besideil  the  principal  figures 
tvhich  compose  it,  and  are  placed  iw  the  midst  of 
it,  there  are  less  groups  or  knots  of  figures  disposed 
at  proper  distances,  which  are  parts  of  the  piece, 
and  seem  to  carry  on  the  same  design  in  a  more 
inferior  manner;  so,  in  epic  poetry  there  are  epi« 
sodes,  and  a  chorus  in  tragedy,  which  are  members 
of  the  action,  as  growing  out  of  it,  not  inserted  in- 
to it.  Such  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  '*  ^neids"  is 
the  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus.  The  adventufe 
belongs  to  them  alone  -,  they  alone  are  the  objects 
of  compassion  and  admiration  ;  but  their  business 
which  they  carry  on,  is  the  general  concernment 
of  the  Trojan  camp,  then  beleaguered  by  Tumus 
and  the  Latins,  as  the  Christians  were  lately  by 
the  Turks.  They  were  to  advertise  the  chi<if  hero 
of  the  distresses  of  his  subjects  occasioned  by  his 
absence,  to  crave  his  succour,  and  solicit  him  to 
hasten  his  return. 

The  Grecian  tragody  was  at  first  nothing  but  a 
chorus  of*  singers ;  ai\erwards  one  actor  was  intro- 
duced, which  was  the  poet  himself,  who  entertained 
the  people  with  a  discourse  in  verse,  betwixt  the 
pauses  of  the  singing.  Tliis  succeeding  with  the 
people,  n)ore  actors  were  added,  to  make  the  va- 
riety the  greater}  and,  in  process  of  time,  the 
chorus  only  sung  betwixt  the  acts,  and  the  Cory- 
phaeus, or  chief  of  them,  spoke  for  the  rest,  as  an 
actor  concerned  in  the  business  of  the  play. 

Thus  tragedy  was  perfected  by  degrees  j  and  be- 
ing arrived  at  that  perfection,  the  painters  might 
probably  take  the  hintironi  thence  of  adding  groups 
to  their  pictures.  Hut  as  a  good  picture  may  be 
without  a  group,  so  a  good  tragedy  may  subsist 
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without  a  chorus,  notwithstanding  any  reasons 
which  have  been  given  by  Dacier  to  the  contrary. 
Monsieur  Racine  has,  indeed,  used  it  in  his 
**  Esther )"  but  not  that  he  found  any  necessity  of 
it,  as  the  French  critic  would  insinuate*  The  cho- 
rus at  St  Cyr  was  only  to  give  the  ;^oung  ladies  an 
occasion  of  entertaining  the  king  with  vocal  music, 
and  of  commending  their  own  voices.  The  play 
itself  was  never  intended  for  the  public  stage,  nor, 
without  disparagement  to  the  learned  author,  could 
possibly  have  succeeded  there  ;  and  much  less  the 
translation  of  it  here.  Mr  Wycherley,  when  we 
read  it  toppether,  was  of  my  opinion  in  this,  or  ra- 
ther I  of  his ;  for  it  becomes  me  so  to  speak  of  so 
excellent  a  poet,  and  so  great  a  judge.  But  since 
I  am  in  this  place,  as  Virgil  says,  upatiis  exclusus 
iniquiSf  that  is,  shortened  in  my  time,  I  will  give 
no  other  reason,  than  that  it  is  impracticable  on 
our  stage.  A  new  theatre,  much  more  ample  and 
much  deeper,  must  be  made  for  that  purpose,  be- 
sides the  cost  of  sometimes  forty  or  fifty  habits, 
which  is  an  expense  too  large  to  be  supplied  by  a 
company  of  actors.  It  is  true,  I  should  not  be  sor- 
ry to  see  a  chorus  on  a  theatre  more  than  as  large 
and  as  deep  again  as  ours,  built  and  adorned  at  a 
king's  charges ;  and  on  that  condition,  and  another, 
which  is,  ttiat  my  hands  were  not  bound  behind 
me»  as  now  they  are,*  I  should  not  despair  of  mak- 
ing such  a  tragedy  as  might  be  both  instructive 
and  delightful,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Grecians. 


*  Mr  Mslone  thinks  iliis  alludes  to  tho  translation  of  Virgil, 
in  which  Dryden  was  now  engaged.  But  I  conceive  it  has  a 
general  reference  to  his  situation  as  a  suspected  and  discounte- 
minoed  person ;  restrained  from  fVee  exertion  of  his  genius,  by 
tho  necessity  of  considering  that  he  was  exposed  to  misconttruc- 
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To  make  a  ^ketcb^  or  a  more  perfect  model  of  a 
picture,  in^  in  the  language  of  poet^  todrftwupthe 
ncenery  of  a  play ;  and  the  rea^ion  in  the  tame  for 
botii ;  to  guide  the  undertaking,  and  to  preierre 
the  remembrance  of  nuch  thtng#,  whose  nmiurei  are 
difficult  to  retain* 

To  avoid  abfturditien  and  incongniittea^  i§  the 
name  law  entablinhed  for  both  arti(«  The  painter  k 
not  to  paint  a  cloud  at  the  bottom  of  a  picture^  but 
in  the  uppermost  partn  i  nor  the  poet  to  place  what 
in  proper  to  the  end  or  middle,  in  the  beginning  of 
a  poem.  I  might  enlarge  on  this ;  but  there  are 
few  poetft  or  painters  who  can  be  »uppOMd  to  iin 
fto  groMly  againf^t  the  hwn  of  nature  and  of  art#  I 
remember  only  one  play,  and  for  once  I  will  call  it 
by  tin  name,  **  The  Slighted  Maid/'*  where  there  i» 


tion,  fie  mii»t  have  rer.o\\ecU:d  the  nuppre9»t(m  of  **  C\eomen€$,'* 
and  the  offence;  taken  by  government  at  the  proloKue  to  thi 
**  IVripl»et'*»«/'  In  truth,  the  very  expre«s)cm  in  the  Wii  l» 
eheivhere  hitehe'l  into  rhyme  : 

.Hficfi  h%  A  !4»tfrA  when  jtm  Uik«  tmmf 

f  fmr  c»n  h«  tticrw  lii*  rrMnbood  if  y<m  t/ind  hftn, 
7Vi  ^Hfx  Iflco  tipryy4»  with  one  hAmI  Ued  f behind  h)m« 

♦  A  cjomerlv  written  by  .Sir  Hobcit  .Stapy)ti»n,  and  acted  hj 
the  Duke  of  York'n  MervanfA,  at  thdr  theatre  in  LincolnVImi- 
Fiehhiy  in  lGf>.'^/.  Dryden  Um  elsewhere  undcrvaltied  thi«  play* 
Vol.  X.  p.  f5.%: 

Ytrttr  Vt*^  ttful  FlfUfi/T,  in  Uifir  fir*t  yoiing  fifglit, 
Did  no  Volpon^,  nfrr  n/»  Arh*r^  wfife; 
f^Mt  \t4fpp'A  i^rfniU  And  ftf^/rt  «'X<:fif»<on«  rriA^U  | 

Fr^rni  b'Migli  to  bfyrigh,  M  if  Uiey  were  tifrmi4  %         \ 
Ami  rfl^;)!  «r«<i  guilty  of  %fm\t  **  Mlight^'d  MM.**     J 

Sir  ftohert  Htapylton*  the  aiitlior  of  tlio  «'  .Slighted  Miid," 
tranahited  .litvenol  and  MiiMeuAi  and  wrote  other  two  pltyf, 
'  aUM ''  The  Hup-Mother/'  and  «'  Hero  and  I^reander/' 
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nothing  in  the  first  act,  but  what  might  have  been 
said  or  done  in  the  ^fth ;  nor  any  thing  in  the 
midst,  which  might  not  have  been  placed  uh  well  iu 
the  beginning,  or  the  end.  To  express  the  passions 
which  are  seated  in  the  heart,  by  outward  signs,  is 
one  great  precept  of  the  painters,  and  very  difficult 
to  perform.  In  jpoetry,  the  same  passions  and  mo- 
tions of  the  mincl  are  to  be  expressed  ;  and  in  this 
consists  the  principal  difliculty,  as  well  as  tiie  ex- 
cellency of  that  art.  This,  says  my  author,  is  the 
(lid  of  Jupiter}  and,  to  speak  in  the  same  heathen 
anguage,  we  call  it  the  gift  of  our  Apollo,— not  to 
be  obtained  by  pains  or  study,  if  we  are  not  born 
to  it  i  for  the  motions  which  are  studied,  are  never 
so  natural  as  those  which  break  out  in  the  height 
of  a  real  passion.  Mr  Otway  possessed  this  part  as 
thoroughly  as  any  of  the  ancients  or  moderns.  1 
will  not  defend  every  thing  in  his  **  Venice  Pre- 
served i^*  but  I  must  bear  this  testimony  to  his  me- 
mory,—that  the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  it,* 
though  perhaps  there  is  somewhat  to  be  desired, 
both  in  the  grounds  of  them,  and  in  the  height  and 
elegance  of  expression  ;  but  nature  is  there,  which 
is  tne  greatest  beauty. 

**  In  the  passions,'^  says  our  author,  **  we  must 
have  a  very  great  regard  to  the  quality  oi*  the  per- 
sons who  are  actually  possessed  with  them.''  The 
joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory,  must 
not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstasy  of  a  Harlecpiin  on 


*  '^  Otway,*'  najH  Pope,  **  Imi  written  but  two  trugedic*,  out  of 
six,  that  are  pathetic.  I  believe  he  did  it  without  much  design, 
as  Lillo  has  done  in  \m  *  Harnweil/  It  is  a  talent  oi*  nature, 
rather  than  au  eflcct  of  judgment,  to  write  so  movingly." — 
SrawCR's  Anecdotes,  quotod  by  Midone.  Dry  den,  at  an  early 
ptriod,  ia  said  to  have  set  no  high  vuhie  upon  Otway  in  other 
rtspecta,  while  he  allowed  lie  excelled  him  in  the  art  of  affecto 
ing  the  pusions. 
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The  Gothic  manner,  and  the  barbarous  orna- 
ments, which  are  to  be  avoided  in  a  picture,  are 
just  the  same  with  those  in  an  ilUo^dered  play.  For 
szample,  our  English  tragi-comedy  must  be  confess- 
ed to  be  wholly  Gothic,  notwithstanding  the  sue* 
cess  which  it  has  found  upon  our  theatre,  and  in 
bhe  **  Pastor  Fido'^  of  Guarini ;  even  though  Corisca 
ind  the  Satyr  contribute  somewhat  to  the  main  ac- 
tion. Neither  can  I  defend  my  **  Spanish  Friar,*' 
li  fond  as  otherwise  I  am  of  it,  from  this  imputa- 
ion :  for  though  the  comical  parts  are  diverting, 
md  the  serious  moving,  yet  they  are  of  an  unna- 
;ural  mingle :  for  mirth  and  gravitjr  destroy  each 
)ther,  and  are  no  more  to  be  allowed  for  clecent, 
ban  a  gay  widow  laughing  in  a  mout'ning  habit* 

I  had  almost  forgotten  one  considerable  resem- 
>lance.  Du  Fresnoy  tells  us,  **  That  the  figures  of 
;be  groups  must  not  be  all  on  a  side,  that  is,  with 
heir  face  and  bodies  all  turned  the  same  way ;  but 
Bust  contrast  each  other  by  their  several  positions,'* 
Thus  in  a  play,  some  characters  must  be  raised,  to 
>ppose  others,  and  to  set  them  off  the  better ;  ac- 
»rding  to  the  old  maxim,  contrariajuvta  se  posita^ 
nagis  elucesmnt  Thus,  in  "  The  Scornful  Lady," 
:he  usurer  is  set  to  confront  the  prodigal :  thus,  in 
my  "  Tyrannic  Love,'*  the  atheist  Maximin  is  op- 
posed to  the  character  of  St  Catherine. 

I  am  now  come,  though  with  the  omission  of 
many  likenessesi  to  the  Third  Part  of  Painting, 
which  is  called  the  Cromatic,  or  Colouring.  Ex- 
pression, and  all  that  belongs  to  words,  is  that  in  a 
poem,  which  colouring  is  in  a  picture.  The  co- 
lours well  chosen  in  their  proper  places,  together 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  which  belong  to  them, 
Bghten  the  design,  and  make  it  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
ine  words*  the  expressions,  the  tropes  and  figures, 
the  versification,  and  all  the  other  elegancies  of 
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MOiiiul,  a«  cg(lenci%  tiirnii  of  worclM  upon  the  llioi 
arul  many  othf*r  thin(i;«,  wliirli  ara  all  paru  o 
prcHNiorii  perform  exactly  the  name  onice  bo 
dramatic  and  epic  poetry.  Our  author  calh 
louringi  Icna  Hororis ;  in  plain  Knglifth,  the  1 
of  her  NiNter^  the  def»if{;n  or  drawing :  hhe  ck 
nhe  dreMeft  her  up,  Hlie  paints  her^  bhe  makeii  hi 
pear  more  lovely  than  naturally  tilie  in ;  «he  //ra 
for  the  deisif^Up  and  niaken  lovers  for  her :  fo 
deiign  of  itself  iv  only  «o  many  naked  line«« 
in  poetry,  the  exprei$«ion  in  that  which  charm 
reader,  and  beautifies  the  dettif^n,  which  i«  onl 
outlinea  of  the  fable.  It  in  true,  the  design 
of  itfielf  be  good ;  if  it  be  vicioui^,  or,  in  one  i 
unpleafing,  the  co«t  of  colouring  i^  thrown  i 
upon  it :  it  in  an  ugly  woman  in  a  rich  habi 
out  with  jeweln  ; — nothing  can  become  her ; 
granting  the  design  to  be  moderately  good, 
like  an  excellent  complexion  with  indifferent 
tures :  the  white  and  red  well  niirjglird  on  the 
make  what  wa>$  before  but  pat^bable,  appc^ar  be 
ful.  Operurn  colore^  '\%  the  vttiy  word  which 
race  unes,  to  signify  word^  and  elegant  express 
of  which  he  himself  was  so  great  a  nia&ter,  ii 
Odes.  Amongst  the  ancients,  /<MJxis  was  mot 
mous  for  his  colouring ;  among}si  the  moderns 
tian  and  (^orreggio.  Of  the  two  sincient  epic  u 
who  have  so  far  excelled  all  the  modcnub,  thi 
ventt<  and  design  were  ihe  particular  laleni 
H  r.  Virgil  must  yield  to  him  in  botli ;  fbi 
:n  of  the  Latin  was  borrowed  innn  tije  G 
lUtthe  dietio  Virf/iliana,  iUa  expies&ion  oi 
colouring,  was  jncornparabl)^  tiie  bet 
1  have  always  4^ndeavoured  to  copy 
Jants,  J  know,  mairitain  the  contj 
^  Homer  excel  even  in  ihi»  part, 
they  are  the  most  iJl-manneier 


I 
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they  are  the  worst  judges.  £ven  of  wordsi  which 
are  their  province,  they  seldom  know  more  than 
the  grammatical  construction,  unless  they  are  born 
with  a  peetical  genius,  which  is  a  rare  portion 
amojfigst  them.  Yet  some  I  know  may  stand  ex- 
cepted ;  and  such  I  honour,  Virgil  is  so  exact  in  ^ 
every  word,  that  none  can  be  changed  but  for  a 
worse ;  nor  any  one  removed  from  its  place,  but 
the  harmony  will  be  altered.  He  pretends  some- 
limes  to  trip  ;  but  it  is  only  to  make  you  think  him 
in  danger  of  a  fall,  when  he  is  most  secure  :  like  a 
skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes,  (if  you  will  pardon  the 
meanness  of  the  similitude),  who  slips  willingly, 
and  makes  a  seeming  stumble,  that  you  may  think 
him  in  great  hazard  of  breaking  his  neck,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  is  only  giving  you  a  proof  of  his 
dexterity.  My  late  Lord  Roscommon  was  often 
pleased  with  this  reflection,  and  with  the  examples 
of  it  in  this  admirable  author. 

I  have  not  leisure  to  run  through  the  whole  com- 
parison of  lights  and  shadows  with  tropes  and  fi- 
gures ;  yet  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  metaphors, 
which  like  them  have  power  to  lessen  or  greutcn 
any  thing.  Strong  and  glowing  colours  are  the 
just  resemblances  of  bold  metaphors :  but  both 
must  be  judiciously  applied  ;  for  there  is  a  difle- 
rence  betwixt  daring  and  fool-hardiness.  Lucan 
and  Statins  often  ventured  them  too  far ;  our  Vir- 
gil never.  But  the  great  defect  of*  the  *•  Pharsalia'* 
and  the  *'  Thuhais"  was  in  the  design  :  if  that  had 
been  more  perfect,  we  might  have  forgiven  many 
of  their  bold  strokes  in  the  colouring,  or  at  least 
excused  them  y  yet  some  of  them  arc  such  as  l)e- 
nosthenes  or  Cicero  could  not  have  defended.  Vir- 
gil, if  he  could  have  seen  the  first  verses  of  the 
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*^  8jrlvfc»'*  *  would  bate  thought  SUitiuf  madt  in  hii 
fustian  daioription  of  the  statue  on  thebraaen  horie. 
But  that  poet  was  alwajrs  in  a  foam  at  hia  settioff 
out,  even  Wore  the  motion  of  the  race  had  warnea 
him.  The  soberness  of  Virgil,  whom  he  readt  it 
seems,  to  little  purpose,  might  have  shewn  him  the 
difference  betwixt 


Arma  virumque  cano    «  ■  ■■ 

and 

Magnanimutn  JEacidem^JbrmUaUnnque  tonanti 
Progeniem. 

But  Virgil  knew  how  to  rise  bj  degrees  in  his  ex- 
pressions :  Statius  was  in  his  towering  heights  st 
the  first  stretch  of  his  pinions.  The  description  of 
his  running  horsCi  just  starting  in  the  Funeral 
Games  for  Archemorus,  though  the  verses  are  won« 
derfully  fine,  are  the  true  image  of  their  author  f 

Star$  adeh  ne$ckf  pffreunt  ventigia  milie 

Ante/uframi  ab§eni€ntqu$Jhrit  gravii  ungtda  eampumf  I 


*  Our  author  has  already  comparcMl  the  Arit  of  the  linci  al* 
luded 


QiMer  Muperimposito  moles  geminala  Colosso^^ 

with  the  first  lino  of  Virgifs  Eclogues. 

t  Theb.  yi.  400,  401. 

Our  author's  confession  of  the  difficulty  of  tranilating  thm 
HoeSf  probably  induced  Pope  to  transplant  tliem  into  his  **  Wind' 
sor  Forest/'  where  they  are  thus  beautifully  partiphraKd : 

4 

TIm  ImiMtJftit  couMer  psntn  In  tvtry  vHs, 
And  pswlng  MtmR  to  b«ftC  tli«  distant  plttin ; 
WXk,  Vttlts  Md  floods  appMr  ftlrtAcly  rrmt, 
Aaif  9n  h$  tuutff  •  ihouMnd  ttopt  art  lo»i. 
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which  would  cost  me  an  hour,  if  I  had  the  leisure 
to  tranilate  theiDt  there  is  so  much  of  beauty  in  the 

original. 

VirgiU  as  he  better  knew  his  colours,  so  he  knew 
better  how  and  where  to  place  them.  In  as  much 
haste  as  I  am,  I  cannot  forbear  giving  one  exam* 
pie.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  he  read  the  Second* 
Fourthi  and  Sixth  Books  of  his  ^Eneids  to  Augus^ 
tus  Caviar.  In  the  Sixth,  (which  we  are  sure  he 
read,  because  we  know  Octavia  was  present,  who 
rewarded  him  so  bountifully  for  the  twenty  verses 
which  were  made  in  honour  of  her  deceased  son, 
Marcellus),*-~in  his  Sixth  Book,  I  say,  the  poet, 
speaking  of  Misenus,  tlie  trumpeter,  says. 


.flr$  ciere  viros. 


quo  non  prrestuntior  alter 


and  broke  oft*  in  the  hemistic,  or  midst  of  the  verse } 
but  in  the  very  reading,  seized  as  it  were  with  a  di» 
vine  fury,  he  made  up  the  latter  part  of  tho  hemis- 
tic  with  these  following  words, 


mnrtemque  accendtrc  rautu. 


How  warm,  na^,  how  glowing  a  colouring  is  this ! 
In  the  beginning  of  his  verse,   the  word  a\%  or 


Our  author  truitcd.  qi  uvunl,  to  memory  ;  ibr  tlie  first  of  tho 
lines,  quoted  fVom  Statius,  runs  differently  : 

but  he  was  thinking  on  a  passage  in  tho  Third  (ileorgic. 

■      I        tumt  II  r/ua  MHum^trocul  arma  tUttlvrfi 
Hiairt  loco  no«M!U :  micat  auributt  ft  ttvmit  artuti 
C<mUetum^ue  linftttiu  vuMt  nth  mirihu*  if(nrm,^^MAiJO\K. 

♦  See  Volume  XIII.  p.  520.     There  are  good  fjrounds  for 
disbelieving  tbii  beautiftil  anecdote.    Seo  Mulonc's  note  ou  this 
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brassi  was  taken  for  a  trniDpet^  because  the  instru- 
ment was  made  of  that  mctali— which  of  itself  was 
fine ;  but  in  the  latter  cncl^  which  was  made  extem- 
porci  you  see  three  metaphors,  martemque^^-'^ccen» 
deref'-^-'Cantu.  Good  heavens  !  how  the  plain  sense 
IS  raised  by  the  beauty  of  the  words !  But  this  was 
happiness,  the  former  might  be' only  judgment: 
this  was  the  curiosa  Jhlicitan^  which  Pctronius  at* 
tributes  to  Horace  ;  it  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckily 
full  upon  the  horse's  mouth,  to  express  the  foam 
which  the  painter  witii  all  his  skill  could  not  per* 
form  without  it.  These  hits  of  words  a  true  poet 
often  finds,  as  I  may  say,  without  seeking  \  but  he 
knows  their  value  when  he  finds  them,  and  is  in- 
finitely pleased.  A  bad  poet  may  sometimes  light 
on  them,  but  he  discerns  not  a  diamond  from  a 
Dristol-stone  \  and  would  have  been  of  the  cock's 
mind  in  i^Csop,-— a  grain  of  barley  would  have 
pleased  him  better  than  the  jewel. 

The  lights  and  shadows  which  belong  to  colour* 
ing,  put  me  in  mind  of  that  verse  in  Horace, 

Hoc  amat  oOscurum,  vtdi  hoc  nub  luce  viderL 

Some  parts  of  a  poem  reciuire  to  be  am[)ly  written, 
and  with  all  the  force  and  elegance  of  words; 
others  must  be  cast  into  shadows,  that  is,  passed 
over  in  silenco,  or  but  faintly  totiched*  This  be- 
longs wholly  to  the  jiulgnient  of  the  poet  and  the 
painter.  The  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  picture, 
and  the  poem,  must  be  tlie  most  finished,  the  co- 
lours and  words  most  chosen  ;  many  things  in 
both,  which  are  not  deserving  of  this  care,  must 
be  shiAed  off*;  content  with  vulgar  expressions 
and  those  very  short,  and  left,  as  in  a  shadow,  to 
the  imagination  of  the  reader. 

We  have  the  proverb,  manum  dc  tabuUU  from  the  ■ 
painters ;  which  signifies  to  know  when  to  give  ' 
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over,  and  to  lay  by  the  pencil.  Both  Homer  and 
Virgil  practised  thiH  precept  wonderfully  well,  but 
Viff^l  the  better  of  the  two.  Homer  knew,  that 
when  Hector  was  slain,  Troy  was  as  good  as  aU 
ready  taken  ;  therefore  he  concludes  his  action 
there :  for  what  follows  in  the  funerals  of  Patro* 
clus,  and  the  redemption  of  Hector's  body,  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  part  of  the  main  action.  But 
Virgil  concludes  with  the  death  of  Turnusj  for  af- 
ter that  difficulty  was  removed,  Ainenn  might  marry» 
and  establish  the  Trojans,  when  he  pleased.  This 
rule  I  had  before  my  eyes  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
"Spanish  Friar,**'  when  the  discovery  was  made  that 
the  king  was  living,  which  was  the  knot  of  the 
play  untied  ;  the  rest  is  shut  up  in  the  compass  of 
some  few  lines,  because  nothing  then  hindered  the 
happiness  of  Torrismond  and  Leonora.  The  faults 
of  that  drama  arc  in  the  kind  of  it,  wlHch  is  tragi- 
comedy. But  it  was  given  to  the  people  i  and  I 
never  writ  any  thing  for  myself  but  •*  Antony  and 
Cleopatra." 
This  remark,  I  must  acknowledge,  is  not  so  pro* 

Eer  for  the  colouring  as  the  design  ;  but  it  will 
old  for  both.'  As  the  words,  &c.  are  evidently 
shown  to  be  the  clothing  of  the  thought,  in  the 
same  sense  as  colours  are  the  clothing  of  the  de8ign» 
so  the  painter  and  the  poet  ought  to  judge  exactly 
when  the  colouring  and  expressions  are  perfect^ 
and  then  to  think  their  work  is  truly  linished. 
Apelles  said  of  Protogenes,-— that  he  knew  not 
when  to  give  over.  A  work  may  be  over- wrought, 
as  well  as  under-wrought ;  too  much  labour  often 
takes  away  the  spirit  by  adding  to  the  polishingi 
so  that  there  remains  nothing  but  a  dull  correct- 
ness, a  piece  without  any  considerable  faults,  but 
with  few  beauties  ;  for  when  the  spirits  are  drawn 
ofi|  there  is  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuunu    Statius 
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^fnany  lightu  set  up  to  clear  their  understanding, 
and  lead  them  to  an  entire  and  certain  knowledge. 
I  think  it  superfluous  to  prove,  that  this  is  neces- 
sary to  the  knowledge  of  painting.  It  is  sufficient, 
that  painting  be  acknowledged  for  an  art ;  for  that 
being  granted,  it  follows,  without  dispute,  that  no 
arts  are  without  their  precepts.  I  shall  satisfy  my- 
self with  telling  you,  that  this  little  treatise  will 
furnish  you  ^ith  infallible  rules  of  judging  truly; 
since  they  are  not  only  founded  upon  right  reason, 
but  upon  the  best  pieces  of  the  best  masters,  which 
our  author  hath  carefully  examined,  during  the 
space  of  more  than  thirty  years ;  and  on  which  he 
has  made  all  the  reflections  which  are  necessary,  to 
render  this  treatise  worthy  of  posterity;  which, 
though  little  in  bulk,  yet  contams  most  judicious 
remarks,  and  suffers  nothing  to  escape,  that  is  es« 
sential  to  the  subject  which  it  handles.  If  you 
will  please  to  read  it  with  attention,  you  will  find 
it  capable  of  giving  the  most  nice  and  delicate  sort 
of  knowl(?dge,  not  only  to  the  lovers,  but  even  to 
the  professors  of  that  art. 

It  would  be  too  long  to  tell  you  the  particular 
advantages,  which  it  has  above  all  the  books  that 
have  appeared  before  it,  in  this  kind ;  you  need 
only  read  it,  and  that  will  convince  you  of  this 
truth.  All  that  I  will  allow  myself  to  say,  is  only 
this,  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  which  carries  not 
its  weight;  whereas  in  all  others,  there  are  two  con- 
8id(;rable  faults,  which  lie  open  to  the  sight,  viz.  that 
saying  too  much,  they  always  say  too  little.  I  as- 
sure myself,  that  the  reader  will  own  it  is  a  work  of 
general  profit :  to  the  lovers  of  painting,  for  their 
instruction  how  to  judge  knowingly,  from  the  rea- 
son of  the  thing ;  and  to  the  painters  themselves, 
by  removing  their  difliculties,  that  they  may  work 
with  pleasure ;  because  they  may  be  in  some  man- 
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ner  certain,  that  their  productions  are  ^ood.  It  is 
to  be  used  like  spirits,  and  precious  liquors :  the 
letis  you  drink  of  it  at  a  time,  it  is  with  the  greater 
pleasure.  Read  it  oflen,  and  but  little  at  once, 
that  you  may  digest  it  better ;  and  dwell  particu- 
larly on  those  passages  which  you  find  nnarkedwith 
an  asterism^.  For  the  observations  which  follow 
such  a  note,  will  give  you  a  clearer  light  on  the 
matter  which  is  there  treated.  You  will  find  them 
by  the  numbers  which  are  on  the  side  of  the  trans- 
lation, from  five  to  five  verses,  by  searching  for  the 
like  number  in  the  remarks  which  are  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  which  are  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  this  nQtet.  You  will  find,  in  the  latter  pages 
or  this  book,  the  judgment  of  the  author  on  those 
painters  who  have  acquired  the  greatest  reputation 
in  the  world;  amongst  whom  he  was  not  willing 
to  comprehend  those  who  are  now  living.  They 
are  undoubtedly  his,  as  being  found  among  his 
papers,  written  in  his  own  hand. 

As  for  the  prose  translation,  which  you  will  find 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Latin  poem,  I  must  inform 
you  on  what  occasion,  and  in  what  manner,  it  was 
performed.  The  love  which  1  had  for  painting, 
and  the  pleasure  which  I  found  in  the  exercise  of 
that  noble  art,  at  my  leisure  hours,  gave  me  the 
desire  of  being  acquainted  with  the  late  Monsieur 
du  Fresnoy,  who  was  generally  reputed  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it.  Our  acquaintance  at 
length  proceeded  to  that  degree  of  intimacy,  that 
he  intrusted  me  with  his  poem,  which  he  believed 
me  capable  both  of  understanding  and  translating; 
and  accordingly  desired  me  to  undertake  it.  Tne 
truth  is,  we  had  conversed  so  often  on  that  subject, 
and  he  had  communicated  his  thoughts  of  it  so  fully 
to  ine,  that  I  had  not  the  least  remaining  difficulty 
concerning  it.     I  undertook  therefore  to  translate 
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it»  and  employed  myself  in  it  with  pleasure»  6ari, 
gnd  assiduity ;  after  which,  I  put  it  into  hit  hands^ 
and  he  altered  in  it  what  he  pleased,  till  at  last 
it  was  wholly  to  his  mind.  And  then  he  save  his 
consent  that  it  should  be  published ;  but  his  death 
preventing  that  design,  I  thought  it  a  wrong  to  his 
memory  to  deprive  mankind  any  longer  of  this 
translation,  which  I  may  safely  affirm  to  be  done 
according  to  the  true  sense  of  the  author,  and  to 
his  liking:  since  he  himself  has  given  great  testi- 
monies of  his  approbation  to  many  of  his  friends. 
And  they,  who  are  acquainted  with  him,  know  his 
.  humour  to  be  such,  that  he  would  never  constrain 
himself  so  far,  as  to  commend  what  he  did  not 
really  approve.  I  thought  mvself  obh'ffed  to  say 
thus  much,  in  vindication  of  tne  faithfulness  of  my 
work,  to  those  who  understand  not  the  Latin ;  for 
as  to  those  who  are  conversant  in  both  the  tongues, 
I  leave  them  to  make  their  own  judgment  of  it. 

The  remarkn  which  I  have  added  to  his  work, 
are  alno  wholly  conformable  to  his  opinions ;  and  I 
am  certain  that  he  would  not  have  disapproved 
them.  J  have  endeavoured  in  them  to  explain 
some  of  the  most  obscure  passages,  and  those  which 
are  most  necessary  to  be  understood :  and  I  have 
done  this  accordinjo;  to  the  manner  wherein  he  used 
to  express  himself  in  many  conversations  which 
we  had  together.  I  have  confined  them  also  to 
the  narrowest  compass  I  was  able,  that  I  might 
not  tire  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  that  they 
might  be  read  by  all  persons.  But  if  it  happens 
that  they  are  not  to  the  taste  of  some  readers,  (as 
doubtless  it  will  so  fall  out),  J  leave  them  entirely 
to  their  own  discretion,  and  shall  not  be  displeased 
that  another  hand  should  succeed  better.  I  shall 
only  beg  this  favour  from  them,  that  in  reading 
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Ivhat  I  httve  written,  they  will  bring  no  particular 
gusto  along  with  thenit  or  any  prevention  of  mind ; 
and  that  wnatsoever  judgment  the^  make,  it  may 
be  purely  their  own,  whether  it  be  m  my  favouri  or 
in  my  condemnation^ 
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LIBER. 


Vt  pictura  poesis  erit ;  iimiliique  poeM 
Sit  pictura ;  rtfert  par  aemukt  quaeque  sororeWf 
Alternantque  vices  et  nomina;  muta  poesis 
Dicitur  haeCf  pictura  loquens  sokt  ilia  vocarL 


^*      Quodfuit  auditu  gratum  cecinere  poetae  ; 
Quodpulchrum  aspectu  pictores  pingere  curantr 
Quaeque  poetarum  numeris  indignaJUSref 
Non  eadem  pictorum  operam  studiumq.  merenturt 
Ambae  quippe  sacros  ad  religionis  honores 

^'  Sydereos  suj^rant  ignes,  aulamque  tonantis 
Ingressae  dtvim  aspectu^  alloquioque  Jiruuntyr  g 
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Painting  and  Poesy  are  two  sisterst  which  ar«  «o 
ike  in  all  things^  that  they  mutually  lend  to  each 
Hheri  both  their  name  and  office.  One  is  called  a 
lumb  poesy,  and  the  other  a  speaking  picture.  The 
>oets  have  never  said  any  thing,  but  what  they  be-  $, 
ieved  would  please  the  ears.  And  it  has  been  the 
!onstant  endeavour  of  the  painters  to  ^ive  pleasure 
o  the  eyes.  In  short,  those  things  which  tne  poets 
lave  thought  unworthy  of  their  penst  the  nainteri 
lave  judged  to  be  unworthy  of  tneir  pencils.  *For 
loth  *'  those  arts,  that  they  might  advance  the  sa- 
rred  honours  of  religion,'^  have  raised  themselves 
o  heaven ;  and,  having  found  a  free  admission  into  la 
he  palace  of  Jove  himself,  have  enjoyed  the  sight 
ind  conversation  of  the  gods ;  whose  **  awful  ma* 


^•^ 


f  The  passage  which  you  see  marked  with  an  asterism  *  are 
lore  amply  expMned  in  the  remarks. 
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Oraaue  magna  deum^  et  dicta  observata  repartantf 
Coeie9temque  suorum  operum  fnartaUbus  ignem^ 


Inde  per  hunc  orbem  studiis  coeuntibus  errantf 
15.  Carpentes  quae  digna  sui^  revolutaque  Justrant 
TemporOf  guaeremlis  com$ortibu$  argwnentis. 


Denique  quaecunq.  in  coelOf  terraquef  mariqut 
Langius  in  tempos  durare^  ut  pukhra^  merentuTf 
Nobilitate  sua^  claroque  insignia  casu, 
90.  Dives  et  ampla  manet  pic  tares  atque  poetas 
Materies  ;  inde  alta  sonant  per  saecula  mundo 
Nomina^  magnanimis  heroibus  inde  superstes 
Gloria^  perpetuoque  operum  miracula  restant. 
Tantus  inert  divis  honor  artibus  atqtu;  potestai. 


^s.     Non  mihi  Pieridum  chorus  hiCf  nee  Apollo  vocandw 
Mqjus  ut  eloquium  numeris,  out  gratia  Jandi 
Dogmaticis  illustret  opus  rationibus  horrens : 
Cum  nitidd  tantum  etfaciti  digesta  loqueld, 
Omari  praecepta  negent,  contenta  doceri. 


so.       iVtfc  mihi  mens  animusvejuit  constring&re  nodes 
Artificum  manibus,  quos  tantum  dirigit  usus  ; 
Indolis  ut  vigor  inde  potens  obstrictus  hebescat, 
Normarum  numero  immani^  geniumq.  moretur  : 
JSed  rerum  ut  pollens  ars  cognitione^  gradatim 

35.  Naturae  sese  insinuet,  verique  capacem 

lYanseat  in  genium,  gentusq.  usu  indtuit  arten^ 
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jesty  they  observe,  and  whose  dictates  they  com- 
fflufiicate  to  mankind ;  whom  iEit  the  same  time 
they  inspire  with  those  celestial  flames»  which  shine 
00  gloriously  in  their  works^  From  heaven  they 
take  their  passage  through  the  world  j  and  **  with 
concurring  studies"  collect  whatsoever  they  find 
worthy  of  them.  •  Thev  dive  (as  I  may  say)  into  is. 
all  past  ages  J  and  search  their  histories,  for  sub- 
jects which  are  proper  for  their  use :  with  care 
avoiding  to  treat  of  any  but  those  which,  by  their 
nobleness,  or  by  some  remarkable  accident,  have 
deserved  to  be  consecrated  to  eternity  ;  whethf^r  on 
the  seas,  or  earth,  or  in  the  heavens.  And  by  this 
their  care  and  study,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  so. 
glory  of  heroes  is  not  extingui9h|ed  with  their  lives ; 
and  that  those  admirable  works,  those  prodigies  of 
skill,  which  even  yet  are  the  objects  of  our  admira- 
tion, are  still  preserved*  *  So  much  these  divine  arts 
have  been  almost  hopoured ;  and  such  authority 
they  preserve  amongst  mankind.  It  will  not  here  2t. 
be  necessary  tp  impbre  ^he  succour  of  Apollo,  and 
the  mpses^  for  the  gracefiilness  of  the  discourse,  or 
for  the  cadence  of  the  verses  ;  which,  containing 
only  precepts,  have  not  so  much  need  of  orpament, 
as  of  perspicuity. 

I  pretend  not  in  this  treatiffe  to  tie  the  hands  of  so, 
artists,  **  whom  practice  only  directs;''  neither 
would  I  stifle  the  genius,  by  a  Jumbled  heap  of 
rules ;  nor  extinguish  the  fire  of  a  vein  which  is 
lively  and  abundant.  But  rather  to  make  this  my 
business,  that  art  being  strengthened  by  the  know- 
ledge of  things,  may  at  length  pass  into  nature  by 
dow  degrees ;  and  so,  in  process  of  time,  mav  be  fiSf 
mblimed  into  a  pure  genius,  which  is  capable  of 
choosing  Judiciously  what  is  true ;  and  of  distin- 
guishing betwixt  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  that 
nrbich  is  low  »nd  mean  in  her ;  and  (hat  this  origt* 
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priminm        Proeclpua  imprimis  artitque  poHsmut  pan  est, 
2J^^^  N6sse  quid  in  rebus  natura  crearit  ad  artem 
pukiiio.     PukhriuSf  idque  modumjtupta,  mentemque  vetuMtam : 


40.      Qua  sine  harharies  caeca  et  temeraria  fvkhrwfi 
Negligitf  insultans  ignotae  audacior  arth 
Ut  curare  nequitf  quae  non  modo  nwerit  esse  ; 
lUud  aput  vcteresjfuit  unde  notabih  dictump 
Nil  pictore  malo  aecurius  atque  poeta. 


45.      Capita  amas,  et  amata  cupis,  sequerisq.  capita ; 
Passtbus  assequeris  tandem  quaejhvidus  urges : 
Ilia  tamen  quae  pulchra  decent ;  non  omnia  casus 
Qualiacumque  dabunt,  etiamve  simillima  veris : 
Nam  quamcumque  modo  scrvili  haud  st{fficit  ipsam 

50.  Naturam  eaprimere  ad  vivum  ;  sed  ut  arbiter  artis^ 
Seliget  ex  ilia  tantdm  pukherrima  pictor* 
Quodque  minus  pukhrumiautmendosum^  corrigetipsc 
Marte  suo^formae  veneres  captandojugaces. 


II. 

De  specu* 
Ifttione  ct 
prmii 


Utque  manus  grandi  nil  nomine  practice  dignum 
is.  Assequitur^  purum  arcanae  quam  deficit  artis 
Lumen^  el  inpraeceps  abitura  ut  caeca  vagatur; 
Sic  nihil  ars  op&rd  manuum  privata  supremtnn 
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oal  ffeniuBt  by  long  txercite  And  custoiD,  mnj  pet^ 
fectHr  itoMMs  all  the  rules  and  secrets  of  that  art» 

*  The  priocipal  and  most  important  part  of  paint-  PnctptL 
ingy  is  to  find  out,  and  thoroughly  to  understand,  ^"^^ 
what  nature  has  made  most  beautiful,  and  most 
proper  to  this  art  i  *  and  that  a  choice  of  it  tiiay 

M  made  according  to  the  taste  and  oianner  of  the  ^ 
ancients ;  *  without  which,  all  is  nothing  but  ft 
blind  and  rash  barbarity}  which  rejects  drbat  is 
most  beautiful,  and  seems,  with  an  audacious  inso* 
lence,  to  despise  an  art,  of  which  it  is  wholly  igno- 
rant ;  which  has  occasioned  these  words  of  the  aUi^ 
dents :  *'  That  no  man  is  so  bold,  so  rash,  and  so 
overweening  of  his  own  works,  as  an  ill  painter, 
and  a  bad  poet,  who  are  not  conscious  to  them- 
selves of  their  own  ignorance/' 

*  We  love  what  we  understand ;  we  desire  what  45. 
we  love ;  we  pursue  the  enjoyment  of  those  things 
which  we  desire ;  and  arrive  at  last  to  the  posses- 
ttOD*  of  what  we  have  pursued,  if  we  warmly  per^ 
sist  in  our  design.  In  the  mean  time,  we  ought 
not  to  expect,  that  blind  fortune  should  infallibly 
throw  into  our  hands  those  beauties ;  for  thougk 
we  may  light  by  chance  on  some  which  are  true 
and  natural,  yet  they  may  prove  either  not  to  be 
decent,  or  not  to  be  ornamental.  Because  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  imitate  nature  in  every  circumstance,  5a 
duUy^  and  as  it  were  literally,  and  minutely ;  but  it 
becomes  a  painter  to  take  what  is  most  beautiful, 

*  as  being  the  sovereign  judge  of  his  own  art; 
**  what  is  less  beautiful,  or  is  faulty,  he  shall  freely 
correct  by  the  dint  of  his  own  genius,''  *  and  per^ 
mit  no  transient  beauties  to  escape  his  observation. 

*  In  the  same  manner,  that  bare  practice,  desti-      ^^' 
tute  of  the  lights  of  art,  is  always  subject  to  fall  and^^^ 
into  a  precipice,  like  a  blind  traveller,  without  be-  tick- 
ing able  to  produce  any  thing  which  contributes    ^^' 
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EafequituTf  ud  languet  iner$  uti  vincta  kcertoi  / 
Diiposikmguc  typum  nan  iingud  pkucit  Apetki^ 


^'      Jirgo  licet  totd  narmam  hand  posnrnus  m  arte 
Ponere  (dim  nequeant  quae  mmt  pukherrima  did) 
Nitimur  haec  pawiUf  scrutati  mmma  magistrae 
Dogmata  naturae^  arti»que  exemplaria  prima 
AttiuM  intuiti ;  $ic  mem^  habiliMijue  facuUai 

cc.  Indoliu  eJ^coliluTt  gtniumque  $c$entia  cantplet  / 
Ltuturiamque  in  momtra  furor  compacitur  arte ; 
E»t  modiM  in  mbutt  nunt  certi  denique  fines, 
(ijaon  ultra  citrac|ue  ncquit  comiftere  rectunu 


Iff. 
^j^^^*^        Hi»  posittMf  erit  oplandum  thema  nobile,  pukkrvMi 
Hi.  Uuodque  vcnuHtatum  circa  Jirrmam  atque  cohrem 
Spimta  cupax^  amplam  cmeritae  max  jnraebeat  arti 
Materiam,  rctegcm  aliquid  ^ali$  el  documcnti. 
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0  a  solid  reputation ;  so  the  speculative  part  of 
aintingt  without  the  assistance  of  manual  ope* 
itiont  can  never  attain  to  that  perfection  which 

its  object,  but  slothfully  languishes  as  in  a 
*i8on ;  for  it  was  not  with  his  tongue  that 
pellet  performed  his  noble  works.  Tbereforei  co. 
lOUgh  there  are  many  things  in  painting,  of  which 
>  precise  rules  are  to  be  given,  *  (because  the 
*eatest  beauties  cannot  always  be  expressed  for 
Eint  of  terms),  yet  I  shall  not  omit  to  give  some 
-ecepts,  which  I  have  selected  from  among  the 
ost  considerable  which  we  have  received  from 
iture,  that  exact  school-mistress,  after  having 
Lamined  her  most  secret  recesses,   as  well   as 

those  master-pieces  of  antiquity,  which  were 
le  chief  examples  of  this  art ;  and  it  is  by  this 
leans,  that  the  mind  and  the  natural  disposition  es. 
•e  to  be  cultivated,  and  that  science  perfects  ge- 
ius  i  *  and  also  moderates  that  fury  of  the  fancy 
^hich  cannot  contain  itself  within  the  bounds  of 
sason,  but  often  carries  a  man  into  dangerous  ex* 
remes.  For  there  is  a  mean  in  all  things ;  and 
ertain  limits  or  bounds  wherein  the  good  and  the 
leautiful  consists,  and  out  of  which  they  never  can 
lepart.  ^u 

This  being  premised,  the  next  thing  is  to  make  concern* 
hoice  of  ^  a  subject  beautiful  and  noble ;  which  ^^«.^* 
eing  of  itself  capable  of  all  the  charms  and  graces,  tV^ 
bat  colours,  and  the  elegance  of  design,  can  possibly 
ive,  shall  afterwards  afford,  to  a  perfect  and  con- 
iimmate  art,  an  ample  field  of  matter  wherein  to 
xpatiate  itself;  to  exert  all  its  power,  and  to  pro- 
uce  somewhat  to  the  sight,  which  is  excellent, 
idicious,  *  and  ingenious ;  and  at  the  same  time 
roper  to  instruct,  and  to  enlighten  the  understand-. 
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Tandem  opus  aggredior  ;  primoq.  oceurrit  in  albo 
Disponenda  typh  eoncepta  potente  Minervd, 
15.    MachifUif  quae  nostris  Inventio  dicitur  aris^ 


jtnywdo        Ula  quidcm  prius  ingemUs  instmcta  sararum 
Sli^P^  '^''^tibus  Aoniduoif  et  Phoebi  gublimiar  aestu. 


IV. 

DispotitiOf 

^T*  operii       Quaerendasque  inter  posituras,  luminiSp  umbrae^ 
Atquejuturorumjam  praesentire  colarum 
io.    Far  erit  harmonianif  captando  ab  utrisque  venuttum 


FtdJiui        ^^^  thematit  genuina  ac  viva  expression  jua^td 
argumentL  Textum  antiquorufrif  propriis  cum  tempore  Jbrms* 

VI.  Nee  quod  inane,  nihil  facit  ad  rem,  sive  videtur 

^ndum.    Improprtum,  mtmmeque  urgens,  pottora  tenebtt 
85-    Omamenta  operis ;  tragicae  sed  lege  sororis, 
Summa  uhi  res  agitur,  vis  summa  requiritur  artis. 

Ista  labore  gravi,  studio,  monitisque  magistri 
Ardua  pars  nequit  addisci  rarissima :  namque, 
Ni  prills  aethereo  rapuit  quod  ab  axe  Prometheus 
00'    Sitjubar  injusum  menti  cumjlamine  vitae, 

Mortali  haud  cuivis  divina  haec  munera  dantur  ; 
Non  uti  Daedaleam  licet  omnibus  ire  Corinthufflf 

JEgypto  informis  quondam  pictura  reperta, 
Graecorum  studiis,  et  mentis  acumine  crevit  : 
0^*    Egregiis  tandem  illtcstrata,  et  adulia  magistris% 
Naturam  visa  est  miro  superare  labore. 
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**  At  length  I  come  to  the  work  itself ;  and  at    7s. 
intf  find  only  a  bare  strained  canvass,  on  which 
the  sketch  is  to  be  disposed  by  the  strength  of  a 
bapi>y  imagination  ;'*  *  which  is  what  ^e  properly 
call  invention, 

*  Invention  is  a  kind  of  muse,  which,  being  pos^  laTtntkn 
leased  of  the  other  advantages  common  to  her  sis-  ^^ 
ters,  and  being  warmed  by  the  fire  of  Apollo,  is  ptOndog. 
raised  higher  than  the  rest,  and  shines  with  a  more 
B^lorious  and  brighter  flame. 

*  ft  is  the  business  of  a  painter,  in  his  choice  of     <T* 
attitudes,  to  foresee  the  effect  and  harmony  of  the  ^^1^^ 
lights  and  shadows,  with  the  colours  which  are  to  •eomaj 
enter  into  the  whole ;  taking  from  each  of  thetn,  ^^ 
that  which  will  most  conduce  to  the  production  of  wwii:. 

a  beautiful  effect.  ^ 

*  Let  ''  there  be  a  genuine  and  lively  expression      v. 
of  the  subject,"  conformable  to  the  text  of  ancient  ^n^ 
authors,  to  customs,  and  to  times.  thesttbje< 

**  Whatever  is  trivial,  foreign,  or  improper,  ought     vi. 
by  no  means  to  take  up  the  principal  part  of  the  ^"J^ 
picture/-  But  herein  imitate  the  sister  of  painting,  tuiijectto 
Tragedy  i  which  employs  the  whole  forces  of  her  ^^^ 
art  in  the  main  action. 

*  This  part  of  painting,  sq  rarely  met  with,  is 
neither  to  be  acquired  by  pains  or  study,  nor  by 
the  precepts  or  dictates  of  any  master.  For  they 
alone  who  have  been  inspired  at  their  birth  with  90. 
some  portion  of  that  heavenly  fire,*  which  was 
stolen  by  Prometheus,  are  capable  of  receiving  so 
divine  a  present. 

Painting  in  Egypt  was  at  first  rude  and  imper- 
fect, till  being  brought  into  Greece,  and  being  cul« 
tivated  by  the  study  and  sublime  genius  of  that  95. 
nation,*'  it  arrived  at  length  to  that  height  of  per- 
fection, that  it  seemed  to  surpass  even  original  na- 
ti^re. 
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Quos  inter^  graphidos  gi/mnasia  prima  Jiiere 
Partus  Atlicnarun^  Sicyon^  JHhodoSt  atgue  CorkUhu^ 
JJinparia  inter  se,  modicum  ratione  laoaris; 
100.   (7/  patet  ex  veterum  statuispjbrmae  atgue  decor U 
AcJietypis;  queis  posterior  nil  protulit  aetas 
Condignum,  et  nan  it^feriw  lofig^t  artep  modoque. 


VII. 

mH^tU"      Ilorum  igitur  vera  ad  normam  Positiira  kgetur: 
w,  wcuniU  Grandiat  inacqualistformosaque  partibus  amplis 
Jj^'"      Anteriora  dabit  membra^  in  contraria  motu 
105.  JJiverso  variata^  suo  Ubrataque  centra. 

Membrarumque  sinus  ignis flammantis  ad  instar, 
Serpenti  undantes  jlexu  ;  sed  laeoia^  plana, 
Magnaque  signa^  quasi  sine  tubere  subdita  tactUf 
Ka  longo  deductajluantf  non  secta  minutim. 

J'o.  Inser Usque  torts  sint  nota  ligamina^jitxta 
Compagem  anatomes,  et  membrificatio  Graeco 
Dqformata  modot  paucisque  expressa  lacertis, 
Qualis  apud  vcteres  ;  totoquc  EurjjtJimia  paries 
Componat ;  gcnitumque  suo  generante  sequenti 

115.  Sit  vmiuSt  ctpuncto  videantur  cuncta  sub  una. 


Regula  carta  licet  nequeat  prospectica  dici, 
Aul  complemcnlum  graphidos  ;  sed  in  artejuvametk 
FA  modus  accelerans  operandi :  at  corpora  falsa 
Sub  visu  in  multis  rcferens^  mendosa  labascit  : 
1 30.   Nam  geometralem  nunqu^m  sunt  corpora  jua^td 
Mensuram  depicta  oculis,  sed  qualia  visa. 
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mg&t  the  academiesi  which  were  composed 
rare  genius  of  those  great  men,  these  four 
koned  as  the  principal :  natnely,  the  Athenian 
that  of  Sicyon,  that  of  Rhodes,  and  that  of 
1.  These  were  little  different  from  each 
only  in  the  manner  of  their  work }  as  it  may  loa 
1  by  the  ancient  statues,  which  are  the  rule 
ity  and  gracefulness ;  and  to  which  succeed- 
n  have  produced  nothing  that  is  equal ;  *'  or 
that  is  not  very  much  inferior,  both  in  sci* 
nd  in  the  manner  of  its  execution/'  vii. 

I  attitude  therefore  must  be  chosen,  accord-  ^SS^^ 
their  taste :  *  the  parts  of  it  must  be  great  of  p«aS!^. 
irge,  *  **  contrasted  by  contrary  motions;  the    ^^^- 
3ble  parts  foremost  in  sight,  and  each  figure 
ly  poised  on  its  own  centre* 
The  parts  must  be  drawn  with  flowing,  glid- 
tlines,  large  and  smooth,  rising  gradually, 
slling  suddenly,  but  which  may  be  just  felt 
statues,  or  cause  a  little  relievo  in  painting,    no. 
e  muscles  have  their  origin  and  insertion, 
*ding  to  the  rules  of  anatomy ;  let  them  not 
iivided  into  small  sections,  but  kept  as  en- 
possible,  *  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  forms, 
(pressing  only  the  principal  muscles/'     In 
et  there  be  a  periect  relation  betwixt  the 
nd  the  whole,  that  they  may  be  entirely  of 

the  part  which  produces  another  part,  be  115. 
trong  than  that  which  it  produces ;  and  let 
ole  be  seen  by  one  point  of  sight.  *  Though 
:tiv6  cannot  be  called  a  perfect  ruler  **  for 
ing,''  yet  it  is  a  great  succour  to  art,  and  fa- 
s  the  "  dispatch  of  the  work  :**  though  fre-  120. 
f  falling  into  error,  it  makes  us  behold  things 
a  false  aspect ;  for  bodies  are  not  always  re- 
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T«bLi« '».  ^'^^^^  ^^'^  '^^  supremam  exurgit  ad  aritmi  1 

bnuMk     AVer/  libi  sic  positis  respondeat  utraque  rebuSf 
tun-  i/f  si  aliquid  sursum  se  jmrte  attoUat  in  und, 

ISO.  Sic  aliquid  parte  ex  alid  consurgaU  et  ambas 
Aiquiparetp  ^eminas  cumulando  aequaliter  oras, 
XV.         Plurilms  tmplicitum  personis  drama  supremo 
J|JJJ[J^  In  genere  ut  rarum  est ;  multis  ita  densajtguris 
Jiarior  est  tabula  exceUens  ;  vel  adhucferd  nulla 
i5s.  Praestitit  in  multis^  quod  vix  bene  praestat  in  und: 
(iuippe  solet  rerum  nimio  dispersa  tumuUUf 
Majestatc  carcre  gravis  requieque  decora  / 
Nee  speciosa  nitet  vacuo  nisi  Uljera  campo. 
Sed^  si  opere  in  magno,  plures  tliema  granderequiral 
>6o.  jKsse  jfigurarum  cwnulos,  spectabitur  und 

Mac)iina  iota  rci ;  non  singula  quaeque  seorsim. 


XVI. 

Intertiodm 

H  iMtdcu.         Prnecipua  extremis  raro  intcmodia  memlnis 
*^*x  vri!*    Ahdita  sinl :  scd  summa  pedum  vestigia  nunquam. 


MfiiUH  lllft- 

tiuuin  nio- 


tui  rapitin'       (iratia  nulla  manet^  motusquCf  vigor  que  Jiguras 
juiigmduv.  Jtciro  aliis  ,sul)ter  mqjori  ex  parte  latentes^ 
win.    -^'  capitis  motum  manihus  comitcntur  agendo. 
Qua  fuip.       I)i{ficil(is  fugito  aspcctus^  contractaque  visu 
triilutklnl'*"  Mcmlfra  sub  ingrato^  motusque,  actusq.  coactos ; 
vtroinpo-    Quuf/q.  rcfcrt  signis^  rectos  quodammodo  tractus, 

'^'^^ '7?  0.   '^^"^^^  parallalos  plures  simul^  et  vel  acutas, 

Vel  gaomctrales^  (ut  quadra^  triangula^  J  formas: 
Ingratamquc  pari  signorum  ex  ordine  quundam 
Sffrnmctriam  :  scd  praecipna  in  contraria  semper 
Sigria  volunt  duci  transversa^  ut  diximus  ante. 
nr,.   Summa  igttur  ratio  signorum  ltal)ealur  in  omni 
Omiposito  ;  dat  enim  reliquis  j^etium,  atq.  vigorem* 
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natters  be  so  well  disposed,  that  if  **  any  thing 
rises  high  on  one  side  of  the  piece,  you  may  raise   i^o. 
lomething  to  answer  it  on  the  other,''  so  that  they 
iball  appear  in  some  sort  equal.  xv. 

*  As  a  play  is  seldom  very  good  in  which  there  ^  ^* 
ire  too  many  actors,  so  it  is  very  seldom  seen,  and  S^^^ 
ImMt  impossible  to  perform,  that  a  picture  should 

>e  perfect  in  which  there  are  too  great  a  number  155. 
f  •  figures.     How  **  should  they  excel  in  putting 
everal  figures  together,  whp  can  Scarce  excel  in  a 
ingle  one  ? 

'*  Many  dispersed  objects  breed  confusion,  and 
ike  away  from  the  picture  that  solemn  majesty, 
nd  agreeable  repose,  which  give  beauty  to  the 
iece,  and  satisfaction  to  the  sight.  But  if  you  are  1^0. 
onstrained  by  the  subject  to  admit  of  many  figures, 
ou  must  then  make  the  whole  to  be  seen  together, 
nd  the  effect  of  the  work  at  one  view ;  and  not 
very  thing  separately,  and  in  particular.''  or  aT^' 

^  The  extremities  of  the  joints  must  be  seldom  joinutad 
idden  ^   and  the  extremities  or  end  of  the  feet  ^^yu 

ever.  Xbe  mo- 

*  The  figures  which  are  behind  others,  have  nei-  U°^^,°J„^* 
her  grace  nor  vigour,  unless  the  motions  of  the  head  mutt 
ands  accompany  those  of  the  head.  *^^ 

Avoid  •*  all  oad  aspects  or  positions,  and  all  un-       "  .. 
;raceful  or  forced  actions  and  motions."    Show  no  yirh«tmutt 
arts  which  are  unpleasing  to  the  sight,  as  all  fore-  bcaToid«d 
hortemngs  usually  are.  tribntkmof 

*  Avoid  all  those  lines  and  outlines  which  are  the  figom. 

3ual ;  which  make  parallels,  or  other  sharp-point- 
and  geometrical  figures ;  such  as  are  squares  and  no. 
riangles  t  all  which,  by  being  too  exact,  give  to 
he  eye  a  certain  displeasing  symmetry,  which  pro- 
luces  na  good  effect.  But,  as  I  have  already  told 
ou,  the  principal  lined  ought  to  contrast  each  other; 
Df  which  reason,  in  these  outlines,  you  ought  to 
VOL.  xvir.  z 
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XIX. 

NKMfagc-     ;^on  ita  naturae  astricte  its  cuique  revinctus^ 
"  ^^       Hone  praeter  nihil  ut  genio  studioque  relinquas ; 
iBa     Nee  sine  teste  rei  natura,  artisque  magistra^ 
Quidlibet  ingenio^  memor  ut  tantummodo  rerum^ 
Pingere  posse  putes;  errorum  estplurima  syloa^ 
Multiplicesque  viae^  bene  agendi  terminus  unus; 
JAnea  recta  velut  sola  est^  et  mille  recurvae. 


it5.  Sedjturta  antiquos  naturam  imitabere  ptdchranu 
si^imu.  Qualem  forma  rei  propria^  ohjectumque  reqmriU 
qua  natura      Non  tc  tgttur  latcant  antiqua  numismata^  gemmate 

winiitount  ^^^^^  tyP^i  statuac^  cuelataquc  marmora  signis^ 
Quodq.  refer t  specie  veterum  post  saecula  mentem; 
ijK).     Splendidior  quippe  ex  illis  assurgit  imago^ 
Magnaque  se  rerumfacies  aperit  mcditanti ; 
Tunc  nostri  tenuem  saecli  miserebere  sortem, 
Cilm  spes  nulla  siet  rediturae  aequalis  in  aevum. 


XXI. 

fidaiigura  Kxquisita  stctformd^  dum  solajigura 
tr'ildJliIdl    Pingitur  /  et  multis  variata  coloribus  esto. 

XX  u         J^^li*  ampliq.  sinus  pannorum^  et  nobilis  or  do 
Quid  in     Membra  sequens^  subtcr  laiitanlia^  lumine  et  umbrd 
L*r"°LV  m  ^"^P^^^^^  /  ^^'^'  '^^^''  transversus  saepeferatur^ 


P 
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lave  a  special  regard  to  the  whole  together :  for  it 
8  from  thence  that  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  175. 
>arts  proceed. 

*  Be  not  so  strictly  tied  to  nature,  that  you  allow    xix. 
lothing  to  study,  and  the  bent  of  your  own  genius.  ^*[^^tj. 
But.  on  the  other  side,  believe  not  that  your  genius  ouneivM 
ilone,  and  the  remembrance  of  those  things  which  1°  "»*""; 

C7  Due  ACCOOO" 

'ou  have  seen,  can  afford-you  wherewithal  to  fur-  modateW 
lish  out  a  beautiful  piece,  without  the  succour  of  that  ^^  w*'  «^ 
ticomparable  schoolmistress,  Nature ;  *  whom  you 
3ust  have  always  present  as  a  witness  to  the  truth. 
^  Errors  are  infinite,'' and,  amongst  many  ways  which   no. 
lislead  a  traveller,  there  is  but  one  true  one,  which 
onducts  him  surely  to  his  journey's  end ;  as  also 
here  are  many  several  sorts  of  crooked  lines,  but 
here  is  one  only  which  is  straight. 
Our  business  is  to  imitate  the  beauties  of  nature,  as 
he  ancients  have  done  before  us,  and  as  the  object 
kod  nature  of  the  thing  require  from  us.     And  for  ^ss. 
his  reason,  we  must  be  careful  in  the  search  of  an-     ^x- 
^ent  medals,  statues,  gems,  vases,  paintings,  and  gum^e ' 
)asso  relievos ;    *  and  of  all  other  things  which  niiet  of 
liscover  to  us  the  thoughts  and  inventions  of  the  IJ^J^t"' 
jrrecians  ;  because  they  furnish  us  with  great  ideas, 
ind  make  our  productions  wholly  beautiful.     And   190. 
n  truth,  after  having  well  examined  them,  we  shall 
:herein  find  so  many  charms,  that  we  shall  pity  th^ 
Jestinyofour  present  age,  without  hope  of  ever 
irriving  at  so  high  a  point  of  perfection.  xxl 

♦  If  you  have  but  one  single  figure  to  work  up-  \f^^J^ 
3n,  you  ought  to  make  it  perfectly  finished,  and  to  be  treat 
iiversified  with  many  colours.  ^* 

•  Let  the  draperies  be  nobly  spread  upon  the    xxii. 
l)ody }  let  the  folds  be  large,  *  and  let  them  fol-  o^^ 
low  the  order  of  the  parts,  that  they  may  be  seen   jjSf*** 
anderneath,  by  means  of  the  lights  and  shadows  ; 
notwithstanding  that  the  parts  should  be  often 
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Kt  cirewjffusos  pmmcrum  porrigat  extra 
Membra  mmm ;  nan  amtiguos,  iprisauejlgurai 
900.  Partibm  impre$$o$t  ^itt^i  pannta  adhaereat  UU$ ; 
Hed  modici  espre$$o$  ctm  lumhe  $erwt  et  mnbrii  ; 

Quaeque  intermaU  passim  $imt  dissita  vamh 
Copuletf  tnductis  subUrvef  suphve  lacemis* 
Kt  membraf  ut  magnis^  pauctsque  expressa  lacerHif 

903.  Miff  estate  aUis  praestantt  Jbrmaf  aUjne  decore : 
Hand  secus  in  pannist  quos  supta  aptavimus  amphi, 
Perpaucos  sinuum^flexus^  rugasquef  striasquef 
Membra  super ^  versufacileSt  inducere  pragiUU* 
Naturaeque  rei  proprius  sit  pannuSf  abundans 

310.  Patriciis  ;  succinctus  eritf  crassusque  bubukiSf 
MancipOsqtse  /  levis^  teneris^  graciUsque  puettis. 


Jnque  cavis  maculisque  umbrarum  aliquando  tumescetf 
Lumen  ut  escipiens,  operis  qud  massa  requirit, 
Latius  extendatf  sublatisque  aggreget  umbris. 


7\B.  Nohilia  armajuvant  virtutumf  ornantquejigurast 

OM  wil  ^^^'^^^  musarumt  bellif  cultusque  dcorum. 

r«tMiU- 

ifitritiim,  Ncc  Sit  opus  nimium  gemmts  auroq.  refer  turn ; 

XXIV.  Jlara  ctenim  magna  in  prelio^  sed  plurima  vili. 

tumfturl 
rum. 
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traversed  (or  crossed)  by  the  flowing  of  the  foldf^ 
which  loosely  encompass  them*  *  without  sitting 
too  strai|fht  upon  them ;  but  let  them  mark  the  soo. 
parts  which  are  under  tbem»  so  as  in  some  manner 
to  distinguish  theoii  by  the  judicious  ordering  of 
:he  lights  and  shadows.  *  And  if  the  narts  be  too 
nuch  distant  from  each  other,  so  that  there  be  void 
ipaces,  which  are  deeply  shadowed,  we  are  then  to 
ake  occasion  to  place  in  those  voids  some  fold  to 
nake  a  joining  of  the  parts.  **  *  And  as  those  205. 
imbs  and  members  which  are  expressed  by  few 
ind  large  muscles,  excel  in  majesty  and  beauty,'' 
D  the  same  manner  the  beauty  of  the  draperies 
:0Dsists  not  in  the  multitude  of  the  folds,  but  in 
;heir  natural  order»  and  plain  simplicity.  The 
luality  of  the  persons  is  also  to  be  considered  in 
;he  drapery,  ^  As  ^upppiing  them  to  be  magis- 
uriitea»  their  draperies  ought  to  be  large  and  am- 
!»le )  if  country  downs,  or  alaves,  they  ouffht  to  be 
xmrse  and  short  {  ^  if  ladiesi  or  damsels,  Tight  and  sio. 
loft.  It  is  sometimes  requisite  to  draw  out»  as  it 
Ivera  from  the  hollows  and  deep  shadowy  aome 
Told,  and  give  it  a  swelling,  that  so  receiving  the 
lights  it  may  contribute  to  extend  the  clearness  to 
AiQse  places  where  the  body  requires  it ;  and  by 
Ihis  means  we  shall  disburden  the  piece  of  those 
lard  shadowings,  which  are  always  ungraceful. 

^  The  marks  or  ensigns  of  virtues  contribute  not  215. 
ittle,  by  their  nobleness,  to  the  ornament  of  the  fi-  ^^ 
(urw*    Such,  for  example,  as  are  the  decorations  things  con. 
lelonging  to  the  liberal  arts,  to  war,  or  sacrifices.   JJ^^^^ 

*  But  let  not  the  work  be  too  much  enriched  with  pictun. 
jold  or  jewels ;  "  for  the  abundance  of  them  makes  ^^^ 
them  look  cheap,  their  value  arising  from  the  scar-  out  ntontt 

-*V*  fororn«. 

mttita* 


xxiir. 
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Pr^Ji^s.  ^^^^  deinde  ex  vero  nequeunt  praesente  viderif 
sjsio.    Prototypum  prim  iUommJortnare  Juvabit. 

c^M^t    ConwTiifl/ hcuSf  atque  fiabitus :  ritusq.  decusqve 
w^^     Servetur :  sit  nobilitaSt  charitumque  vemutaSp 
rum  cum    r Ravum  homini  munuSt  coelo,  non  arte  petendumj* 

xxvn. 

Ctuuritnct 
nobiUtM. 


Miutn  Umo' 
ftt. 


Aflectus. 


985.    Naturae  sit  ubique  tenors  ratioque  sequenda, 
lu^ui!'"  ^^^  vicina  pedum  tabulato  ejcceho  tonantis 
qu«  locum   AstTU  dopius  dcpicta  gerentf  nubcsque  notosque ; 
Nee  mare  dej^ressum  laquearia  summa^  vel  arcwn ; 
Mamioreamque  fcret  cannis  vaga  pergula  molem: 
Congrua  sed  proprid  semper  statione  locentur. 

2.10. 

XXIX.        Haec  praeter^  motus  animorum^  et  corde  repoilot 
Ka^primere  ajfectus^  jmueisque  coloribus  ipsam 
Pingere  posse  animam,  atque  oculispraeberevidendMt 
Hoc  opuH,  hie  labor  ent.    Pancii  qiioH  aeqiiUB  atnavit 
s!)5.    Jupiter,  ant  ardcns  uvexit  ad  aethera  virtus 
Dts  similes^  potuere  manu  miracula  tavta. 


Has  ego  rhelorihus  tractandos  desero  /  tantiim 
Kgregii  antiquum  memorabo  sophisma  magistri, 
Veriu«  aflectiiH  animi  vigor  exprimit  aniens, 
Solliciti-  nimiiim  qiiam  nedula  cura  laboris« 


no-s 
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*  It  is  very  expedient  to  make  a  model  of  those    xxv. 
bings,  Mrhicb  we  have  not  in  our  sight,  and  whose  ^**^S**^^' 
sture  is  difficult  to  be  retained  in  the  memory. 

*  We  are  to  consider  the  places  where  we  lay  the    xxvi. 
cene  of  the  picture ;  the  countries  where  they  ^?.  •**?• 

-  r  '  -  •'^  of  the  pic- 

rere  born,  whom  we  represent;  the  manner  ofture* 
beir  actions,  their  laws,  and  customs,  and  all  that 

I  properly  belonging  to  them. 

*Let  a  nobleness  and  grace  be  remarkable  through   xxvit. 

II  your  work.     But,  to  confess  the  truth,  this  is  a  ^a  ST?* 
lost  difficult  undertaking ;  and  a  very  rare  pre-  biencw. 
ent,  which   the  artist  receives   rather  from   the 
and  of  Heaven,  than  from  his  own  industry  and 
tudies. 

In  all  things  you  are  to  follow  the  order  of  na-  xxviii. 
ure  ;  for  which  reason  you  must  beware  of  draw-  ^n*b7t«« 
Dg  or  paintinff  clouds,  winds,  and  thunder,  towards  in  hi  pro. 
he  bottom  of  your  piece,  and  hell,  and  waters,  in  ^^^J^ 
be  uppermost  parts  of  it }  ^ou  are  not  to  place  a 
tone  column  on  a  foundation  of  reeds,  but  let 
^ery  thing  be  set  in  its  proper  place. 

Besides  all  this,  you  are  to  express  the  mo-    sso. 
ions  of  the  spirits,  and  the  affections  or  passions,  or^^e^^ 
vhose  centre  is  the  heart ;   in  a  word,  to  make  lioni. 
he  soul  visible,  by  the  means  of  some  few  co-* 
oars;   *  this  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  dif- 
iculty  consists.     Few  there  are,  whom  Jupiter  re*^ 
|[ards  with  a  favourable  eye  in  this  undertaking ; 
o  that  it  appertains  only  to  those  few,  who  par- 
icipate  somewhat  of  divinity  itself,  to  work  these 
Qighty  wonders.     It  is  the  business  of  rhetori*    sss. 
ians,  to  .treat 'the  characters  of  the  passions ;  and 
!  shall  content   myself  with   repeating  what  an 
excellent  master  has  formerly  said  on  this  subject, 
hat  a  **  true  and  lively  expression  of  the  passions, 
B  rather  the  work  of  genius,  than  of  labour  and 
itudy." 
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S4a      Denique  nil  sajnat  Gotharum  barbara  trito 
o^Smm  Omamenta  modot  saeclorum  et  numstra  mahrum : 
enammu  Queis  ubi  beUotJomem^  etpestem^  discardiop  bixia^ 
fugiwda.    ^f  Romanorum  res  grandior  intutit  orhu 
Ingenuae  periere  artcs,  periere  superbae 
S45.  Artificum  moles  ;  sua  tune  mracula  vidit 
Ignibus  abstwii  pictura  ;  latere  eoacta 
Fornicibus,  sortetn  et  reliquam  cm^ere  eryp&s; 
Marmoribusque  diu  sculpturajacere  sepuUis. 


Imperium  intereOf  scekrwn  gravitate  Jatisce^ 
«^-  Horrida  nox  totwn  invasit^  donoque  supemi 
IsWninis  indignwn^  errorum  caligine  viersit, 
Impiaque  ignaris  damnavit  saech  tenebris. 


Unde  cohratimi  plaits  hue  usque  magistris 
Nil  superest  tantorum  hominun^  quod  mente  modof/f 
25S,  N ost rates  jux'et  artifices^  doceatque  laborem  ; 
Chromatic©  jyr^  ^^f  chromaticfs  nobiSf  hoc  tempore^  partes 

iJciurw.      Itestituat^  quotes  Zetuis  tractaverat  olifUf 

Htfjus  quando  magd  velut  arte  aequavit  Apellem 
Pictorum  Archigraphmn^  niertdtque  cohribus  altent 
««>.  Nomhiis  aeterfiijbmam,  toto  orbe  sotiantem. 


Ilaec  quidem  ut  in  tahulisJaUar^  sed  grata  I'enustaSf 
Fst  compteyncntum  graphidos  (mirabile  visttj 
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We  are  to  have  no  manner  of  relish  for  Gothic  or-  s4a 
namentSy  a8  being  in  effect  so  many  monsters,  which  qJ|^^ 
barbarous  ages  have  produced ;  during  which,  when  namM^ 
discord  and  ambition,  caused  by  the  too  large  ex-  '^^^ 
tent  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  produced  wars,  '^ 
plagues,  and  famine,  through  the  world,  then  I  say, 
the  stately  buildings  and  colosses  fell  to  ruin,  and 
:be  nobleness  of  all  beautiful  arts  was  totally  ex- 
Unguisbed.     Then  it  was  that  the  admirable,  and  245. 
ilmost  supernatural,  works  of  painting  were  made 
^uel  for  the  fire ;  but  that  this  wonderful  art  might 
3ot  wholly  perish,  ^  some  relics  of  it  took  sanctuary 
jnder  ground,  **  in  sepulchres  and  catacombs,''  and 
thereby  escaped  the  common  destiny.     And  in  the 
iame  profane  age,  sculpture  was  for  a  long  time 
buried  under  the  same  ruins,  with  all  its  beautiful 
productions  and  admirable  statues.     The  empire, 
m  the  mean  time,  under  the  weight  of  its  proper 
[rrimes,  and  undeserving  to  enjoy  the  day,  was  en-  a^a 
yeloped  with  a  hideous  night,  which  plunged  it 
into  an  abyss  of  errors,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
darkness  of  ignorance  those  unhappy  ages,  in  just 
revenge  of  their  impieties.    From  hence  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  the  works  of  those  great  Grecians  are 
mranting  to  us ;  nothing  of  their  painting  and  colour- 
ing now  remains  to  assist  our  modern  artists,  either 
in  the  invention,  or  the  manner,  of  those  ancients. 
(Neither  is  there  any  man  who  is  able  to  restore  ^  the  ^iif' 
:hromatic  part,  or  colouring,  or  to  renew  it  to  that 
M)int  of  excellency  to  which  it  had  been  carried  by  colouring 
Zeuxis ;  who  by  this  part,  which  is  so  charming,  ^^^^ 
\o  magical,  and  which  so  admirably  deceives  the  jldntikg. 
lighti  made  himself  equal  to  the  great  Apelles, 
hat  prince  of  painters ;  and  deserved  that  height  ^^O' 
if  reputation,  which  he  still  possesses  in  the  world. 

And  as  this  part,  which  we  may  call  the  utmost 
perfection  of  painting,  is  a  deceiving  beauty,  but 
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Pukhra  vocabaiur^  ncd  uubdola^  lena  9orori$  : 
Nim  tatrutn  hoc  lanocinium^fucuHquef  dolusque 
>wtf.     Dedacorijidit  untjumn ;  itli  sed  semper  honoris 
LaudibuM  ei  mentU ;  hanc  ergo  nossejuvaUt. 


Lux  variuntf  vivumque  daldt,  nullum  umbrUt  colvrem* 
Quo  moffix  udverMum  est  corpus^  lucique  j^opinquu% 
ClariuH  est  lumen  ;  Wi7n  debilitalur  eutulo. 


•i7o     Quo  magis  est  corpus  directum^  oculisgue  propinquum^ 
Conspicitur  melius ;  7iam  visus  hebtscit  eundo. 


Ergo  in  corporilms^  quae  visa  aUversa^  rotundii, 


XXXI. 

iiuiniiu 

iiiiiiuiii  »t  Jnt(*fira  sint,  twtrema  abscedanl  perdita  signis 
iirnrum  ^  «^^,^j^^.y^^  ^^^^^^  pravvipiti  labanlur  in  umbram 
'iifi,    I  'lara  /fntt/n,  nrr  adumhrata  in  clara  alia  repent^ 
Prorumpant ;  scd  erit  scnsim  bine  atque  inde  meatus 
Lucis  et  mnhrarnm ;  capitisquc  unius  ad  instar^ 
Totum  opus,  ex  mnltis  quamquum  sit  partilrtis^  unus 
Luminis  umhvarumque  globus  tantummodojiet, 
vMo.     Sivc  duas,  vcl  Ires  ad  summum^  ubi  gravdius  esset 
Divisum  pegma  in  partes  stationr  remotas. 


Sinlqiu*  Hit  disrrcti  inter  se^  rationr  colorum^ 
Lnviinis,  uml»rarumquet  antrorsum  ut  corpora  clara 
DIhscura  nmbraruvi  rn/uirs  spectanda  rclinquat ; 
«H.?.     (^laroqur  e.viliant  umbruta  atque  aspt*^ra  campo. 
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si^ithal  soothing  and  pleasing ;  so  she  has  been  ac- 
cused of  procuring  lovers  for  •  her  sister,  and  art- 
fully engaging  us  to  admire  hen  But  so. little  have  ses. 
Lhis  prostitution,  these  false  colours,  and  this  de- 
ceit, dishonoured  painting,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  only  served  to  set  forth  her  praise,  and 
to  make  her  merit  farther  known  ;  and  therefore  it 
ivill  be  profitable  to  us,  to  have  a  more  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  call  colouring. 

*  The  light  produces  all  kinds  of  colours,  and  the 
ftbadow  gives  us  none.  The  more  a  body  is  nearer 
to  the  eyes,  and  the  more  directly  it  is  opposed  to 
them,  the  more  it  is  enlightened :  Because  the  light 
languishes  and  lessens,  the  farther  it  removes  from 
its  proper  source. 

The  nearer  the  object  is  to  the  eyes,  and  the  more  •  270. 
directly  it  is  opposed  to  them,  the  better  it  is  seen ; 
because  the  sight  is  weakened  by  distance.  xxxr. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  ^*  that  those  parts  of  tim  con- 
round  bodies  which  are  seen  directly  opposite  to  the  ^^^  ** 
spectator,  should  have  the  light  entire ;''  and  that  light  «nd 
the  extremities  turn,  in  losing  themselves  insensibly  »*^*<*®''*- 
and  confusedly,  without  precipitating  the  light  all 
on  the  sudden  into  the  shadow,  or  the  shadow  into     s75. 
the  light.     But  the  passage  of  one  into  the  other, 
iQtistbe  common  and  imperceptible,  that  is,  by  de- 
crees of  lights  into  shadows,  and  of  shadows  into 
lights.    And  it  is  in  conformity  to  these  principles, 
that  you  ought  to  treat  a  whole  group  of  figures, 
though  it  be  composed  of  several  parts,  in  the  same     sso. 
manner  as  you  would  do  a  single  head  :  **  or  if  the 
v^ideness  of  the  space,  or  largeness  of  the  composi- 
tion,  requires  that  you  should  have  two  groups  or 
three,  (which  should  be  the  most),  let  the  lights 
and  shadows  be  so  discreetly  managed,  that  light 
bodies  may  have  a  sufficient  mass  or  breadth  of 
shadow  to  sustain  them,  and  that  dark  bodies  may     S85. 
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Ac  veluti  in  specuiis  canvcM,  eminet  ante 
Asperior  reipsd  vigor^  et  vis  aucta  colorum 
l^artibtis  advcrsis ;  magi$  ctjiiga  rupta  retrorsim 
Illarum  est  (ut  visa  minus  vergentibus  oris  J 
«9o.  Corporibus  dabimus  formas  hoc  mare  rotundas. 


Mente  modoque  igitur  ptastes^  et  pictar,  eodem 
I^ispasilum  tractabit  opus:  quae  sculptor  in  orbem 
Atteritj  haec  rupta  procul  abscedente  colore 

^95.  Assequitur  pictor^  Jiigientiague  ilia  retrorsum 
Jam  tignata  minus  confiisa  coloribus  aufert: 
Anterior  a  quidem  directe  adversa^  colore 
Integra  vivaci^  svrnmo  cum  lumine  et  umbra 
Anirorsum  distincta  referU  velut  aspera  visu. 
Sicque  super  planum  inducit  kucoma  adores. 

8oa  Hos  velut  ex  ipsd  naturd  immotus  eodem 
Intuitu  circum  statuas  daret  inde  rotundas. 


XXXIL 

Corpora  Densu  figuravum  soUdis  quae  corpora  Jarmis 

fpH^  cLm   '^^bdita  sunt  tactu^  mm  translucent^  sed  opaca 
trsntiucen-  In  transluccndi  spado  ut  super  aera^  nubes, 
^^*'         Lympida  stagna  undarum^  et  inania  caettra  debent 


r505. 


Asperiora  illis  prope  circumstantibus  esse  ; 
Ut  distincta  magisjirmo  cum  lumine  et  umbra, 
Et  gravioribus  ut  sustenta  coloribus^  inter 
Aerias  species  subsistant  semper  opaca : 
310.  Sed  contra,  procul  ahscedant  perbicida,  densis 
iJorporibus  leviora ;  uti  nubes,  aer,  et  undae. 
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nave  a  sudden  light  behind  to  detach  them  from 
the  ground. 

**  As  in  a  convex  mirror,  the  collected  rays  strike 
stronger  and  brighter  in  the  middle  than  upon  the 
natural  object,  and  the  vivacity  of  the  colours  is 
increased  m  the  parts  full  in  your  sight ;  while  the 
goings  off  are  more  and  more  broken  and  faint  as  - 
they  approach  to  the  extremities,  in  the  same  man-  sso. 
ner  bodies  are  to  be  raised  and  rounded/' 

Thus  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  are  to  work 
ivith  one  and  the  same  intention,  and  with  one  and 
the  same  conduct.  For  what  the  sculptor  strikes 
off,  and  makes  round  with  his  tool,   the  painter 

Eerforms  with  his  pencil,  casting  behind  that  which 
e  makes  less  visible^  bv  the  diminution  and  break-  swr. 
ing  of  his  colours:  "  That  which  is  foremost  and 
nearest  to  the  eye,  must  be  so  distinctly  expressed, 
as  to  be  sharp,  or  almost  cutting  to  the  sight.  Thus 
shall  the  colours  be  disposed  upon  a  plane,  which 
from  a  proper  place  and  distance  will  seem  so  na-  ^^ 
tural  and  round,  as  to  make  the  figures  appear  so 
many  statues. 

**  Solid  bodies  subject  to  the  touch,  are  not  to  be  ^^^jj 
painted  transparent }  and  even  when  such  bodies  are  of  dark 
placed  upon  transparent  grounds,  as  upon  clouds,  ^^  ^^ 
waters,  air,  and  the  like  vacuities^  they  must  be  pre-  grounds. 
served  opaque,t  that  their  solidity  be  not  destroy- 
ed among  tnose  light,  aerial,  transparent  species ; 
and 'must  therefore  be  expressed  sharper  and  rough- 
er than  what  is  next  to  them,  more  distinct  by  a 
firm  light  and  shadow,  and  with  more  solid  and    ^^^' 


■Aiii^ai  *■■ 


f  The  French  translator  here,  as  well  as  Mr  Dryden,  is  unin- 
telligible ;  which  hanpencd  by  their  mistaking  the  meaning  qf 
the  w&rA  cpacUf  which  is  not  put  for  dark;  but  opfiquCi  in  oi)po- 
lUili  t4  ir^n9pkreni  /  for  a  wnite  garment  may  be  opaqut^  ice. 
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XXXIII. 
Non  duo 
eseotlo 
lumiiuiin 
tibiiltiw 
•quallib 

815. 


320. 


Non  poterunt  diversa  locis  duo  lumna  eddem 
In  tabula  paria  admitth  out  aequalia  pingi  : 
Majus  at  in  mediam  lumen  cadet  usque  tabellam 
Latius  in/usum,  primis  qua  iummajiguris 
Res  agitur,  circumque  oras  minuetur  eundo  : 
Utque  in  progressujuhar  attenuator  ab  ortu 
SoliSf  ad  occasum  paulatim^  et  cessat  eundo  ; 
Sic  tabulis  lumen,  tota  in  compage  cohrum. 
Prima  djbnte,  minus  sensim  declinat  eundo. 
Mqjus  ut  in  statuis,  per  cofnpita  stantibus  urbiSf 
Jjumen  ha  bent  partes  superae,  minus  irf^riores  ; 
Idem  erit  in  tabulis :  majorque  nee  umbrOf  vel  ater 
Membra ^gur arum  intrabit  color f  atque  secabit  : 


S25. 


Corpora  sed  circum  umbra  cavis  latitabit  oberrans : 
Atque  ita  quaeretur  Iwc  opportunajiguris, 
Ut  late  infusum  lumen  lata  umbra  sequatur. 
Unde,  nee  immeritb^fertur  Titianus  ubique 
Lucis  et  umbrarum  Normam  appelldsse  Racemum. 


s.v).  Purum  album  esse  potest  propiusque  magisque  ft' 

XXXIV.  mo  turn  : 

Album  et      ^  .  ^  .  »  /»      ..      i 

nigrum.      Lum  nigro  antevenit  propucs ;  fugtt  absq.  remotunu 
Purum  autem  nigrum  antrorsum  venit  usque  proj^ 
quum. 
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substantial  colours  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
smoother  and  more  transparent  may  be  thrown  of!* 
to  a  farther  distance/' 

We  are  never  to  admit  two  equal  lights  in  the  ^xxi: 
same  picture,  but  the  greater  light   must  strike  ^JJ^ 
forcibly  on  the  middle ;  and  there  extend  its  great-  twotmii 
est  clearness  on  those  places  of  the  picture,  where  ^^Jl^ 
the  principal  figures  of  it  are,  and  where  the  strength  ^  9i8. 
of  tne  action  is  performed ;  diminishing  by  degrees 
as  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  borders :  and 
afler  the  same  manner  that  the  light  of  the  sun 
languishes  insensibly,  in  its  spreading  from  the  east, 
from  whence  it  begins,  towards  the  west,  where  it 
decays  and  vanishes ;  so  the  light  of  the  picture  be- 
ing distributed  over  all  the  colours,  will  become  less    saa 
sensible  the  farther  it  is  removed  from  its  original. 

The  experience  of  this  is  evident  in  those  statues 
which  we  see  set  up  in  the  midst  of  public  places, 
whose  upper  parts  are  more  enlightened  than  the 
lower ;  and  therefore  you  are  to  imitate  them  in  the 
distribution  of  your  lights. 

Avoid  strong  shadows  on  the  middle  of  the 
limbs,  lest  the  great  quantity  of  black  which  com- 
poses those  shadows  should  seem  to  enter  into 
them,  and  to  cut  them  :  rather  take  care  to  place  ^s. 
those  shadowings  round  about  them,  thereby  to 
heighten  the  parts ;  and  take  such  advantageous 
lights,  that  after  great  lights  great  shadows  may 
succeed.  And  therefore  Titian  said,  with  reason, 
that  he  knew  no  better  rule  for  the  distribution  of 
the  lights  and  shadows,  than  his  observations  drawn 
from  a  *  bunch  of  grapes. 

*  Pure,  or  unmixed  white,  either  draws  an  ob-    *^ 
ject  nearer,  or  carries  it  off  to  farther  distance ;  it  or  whiti 
draws  it  nearer  with  black,  and  throws  it  backward  »ndbUci 
without  it.     *  But  as  for  pure  black,  there  is  no- 
thing which  brings  the  object  nearer  to  the  sight. 


4f 
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Lua^ jUeata  muo  tingilt  miscelaue  colore 
Corpora^  sicqut  muo^  jfer  quern  Itut  Jiinditur^  aer. 


xx5fv!       Cofffora  jufwta  Mimul.  circun^fuMotque  colorei 
roitfrmn '   Kxiipiunt,  propriumque  aliis  radiosa  r(/lectunt. 


Kxxvf*       PluribuM  in  $oUdh  liquida  sub  luce  propinquii^ 
liiiw  mUi-   partivipeM^  mhtonque  nimul  decet  esse  cohres. 


9\km 


I  law  Nortnam  Veneti  pictores  riti  seauuH^ 
a4a  (Quatifuit  antiquis  corruptio  dicta  cotorumj 
Ci}fn  plures  opere  in  magno  poMuSre  Jiguras ; 
Ne  conjuncta  nhnul  variorum  inimica  colorum 
thngerieafonnam  impUcitam^  et  concisa  minutis 
Mnnhra  daret  pannist  totam  unamquamque^gurm 
»<^*  ^ffini,  aut  uno  tanhhn  vestire  colore^ 

Sunt  soliti;  x^ariando  tonis  tunicamq.  togamq. 
CarlHistoaqiie  sinm^  i^el  amicmn  in  luniine  et  ttwirfl 
(  nniijniis  cirvum  rebus  sociando  colorem. 


XXXV! I.      Qua  minus  est  spavii  aVrii^  aut  qua  purior  aHVt 
inZtuT^'    Oii^uia  mai(is  distincta  pait^nt,  speciesq,  reservant: 
•^50.   Qudi/uf  viii^is  dcnsus  ntbuUs^  aut  plurimus  a^r 
Amplum  inttrjucrit  spatium  pofTtctuSt  in  auras 
I  \nf/ioulet  rerum  species^  tt  jwrdet  inanes. 

xxxyui      Anteriora  mat»;is  semjk'r/inita^  retnotis 
rumwUtio.  iuc^rtis  domiufutur  et  ahsvedentihus,  idque 
»54.   AJore  rclittivo,  ut  majora  minorihus  extent. 
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The  light  being  altered  bv  some  colour^  never 
Fails  to  communicate  somewhat  of  that  colour  to 
the  bodies  on  which  it  strikes ;  and  the  same  ef- 
fect is  performed  by  the  medium  of  ai^  through 
which  it  passes. 

The  bodies  whicli  are  close  together^  receive  from    ss5. 
each  other  that  colour  which  is  opposite  to  them  ;  ^ij^^^ 
and  reflect  on  each  other  that  which  is  natural! jtion  of  co^ 
and  properly  their  own.  ^^"^ 

It  is  also  consonant  to  reason,  that  the  great-  xxxvl 
est  part  of  those  bodies  which  are  under  a  light,  ^^^^ 
which  is  extended,  and  distributed  equally  throuffb 
all,  should  participate  of  each  other^s  colours.   The 
Venetian  school  having  a  great  regard  for  that 
maxim,  (which  the  ancients  called  the  breaking 
of  colours),  in  the  quantity  of  figures  with  which    5404 
they  fill  their  pictures,  have  always  endeavoured 
the  union  of  colours ;  for  fear,  that  being  too 
different,  they  should  come  to  encumber  the  sight : 
^'  therefore  they  painted  each  figure  with  one  co-    545< 
lour,  or  with  colours  of  near  amnity,  though  the 
habit  were  of  different  kinds,  distinguishing  the 
upper  garment  from  the  under,  or  from  the  loose 
ftnd  flowing  mantle,  by  the  tints,  or  degrees,  har- 
monizing and  uniting  the  colours,  with  whatever 
was  next  to  them." 

The  less  aerial  space  which  there  is  betwixt  us    s5o. 
and  the  object,  and  the  more  pure  the  air  is,  by  so  o^t^^"' 
much  the  more  the  species  are  preserved  and  dis-  terpodtioii 
tinguished;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  space  ^^'^' 
of  air  there  is,  and  the  less  pure  it  is,  so  much  the 
more  the  object  is  confused  and  embroiled. 

Those  objects  which  are  placed  foremost  to  the  xxxviii- 
view,  ought  always  to  be  more  finished  than  those  2on3dit- 
which  are  cast  behind;  and  ought  to  have  dominion  uncM. 
over  those  things  which  are  confused  and  transi- 
ent   *  But  let  this  be  done  relatively,  viz.  one    355. 

VOL.  xviu  A  a 
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XXXIX.      Ctmcta  minuta  procul  massam  densantur  in  tmam} 
^J^[^    Ut  folia  arboribus  sylvarumf  et  in  aequoreJlucHu. 


Contigua  inter  $e  coHant^  9ed  dissita  di$tentf 
>.    Di8tahmtque  iamen  grata,  et  discrimine  parvo. 


XLL     Extrema  extremis  contrariajungere  noli  ; 
^^2S?*    ^^^  medio  sint  usque  gradu  sociata  eoloris. 

XLIL    Corporum  erit  tonus  atque  color  ^ariatus  uHjne; 
JS^  •*.    Quaerat  amidtiam  retro :  Jerus  emicet  ante* 

968.       Supremum  in  tabulis  lumen  captare  diet, 
j]^^'   Insanus  labor  artificum  ;  cthn  attrngere  tantthn 
dciMtm.     Non  pigmenta  queant :  auream  sed  *vespere  hicem ; 
Sen  modictlm  mane  albentem  ;  srve  aetheris  actam 
Post  hyemem  nimbis  transfuso  sole  caducam  / 
870.    Sen  nebulisjultam  accipient,  tonitruque  rubentem. 


XLiv.       Laevia  quae  lucent,  vehiti  crystaUa,  wetaUa, 
^jj»^«    Ligna,  ossa,  et  lapides  ;  viHosa,  ut  vettera,  peUes, 
in.  *^*'  Barbae,  aqueique  oculi,  crines,  holoserica,  phmae; 
Et  liquida,  ut  stagnans  aqua,  r^xaeque  sub  units 
S15.    Corporeae  species,  et  aquis  contermna  cuncta. 
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thing  greater  und  stronger^  casting  the  less  behind, 
and  rendering  it  less  sensible  by  its  opposition. 

Those  things  which  are  removed  to  a  distant  xxxix. 
view,  though  they  are  many,  yet  ought  to  make  ^wShllS 
but  one  mass ;  as  for  example,  the  leaves  on  the  dittaaetd. 
trees,  and  the  billows  in  the  sea. 

Let  not  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  contigu-  ^ 
ous  be  separated ;  and  let  those  which  ought  to  be  or  bodies 
separated,  be  apparently  so  to  us  ;  but  let  this  be  ^^^  "•« 
done  by  a  small  and  pleasing  difference.  and  S***""* 

•  Let  two  contrary  extremities  never  touch  each  thowwhich 
other,  either  in  colour  or  in  light ;  but  let  there  al-  rjiid^*" 
ways  be  a  medium  partaking  both  of  the  one  and     xli. 
of  the  other.  ,?,2S. 

Let  the  bodies  every-where  be  of  different  tints  tob^nyoid- 
and  colours ;  that  those  which  are  behind  may  be  ^xliy. 
tied  in  friendship  together ;  and  that  those  which  pivonity  of 
are  foremost  may  be  strong  and  lively.  to^yH^ 

*  It  is  labour  in  vain  to  paint  a  high-noon,  or    ses. 
mid-day  light,  in  your  picture ;  because  we  have  no  ^j^fj"^^ 
colours  which  can  sufficiently  express  it :  but  it  is  of  ught 
better  counsel  to  choose  a  weaker  light ;  such  as  is 

tb«t  of  the  evening  with  which  the  fields  are  gilded 
by  the  sun ;  or  a  morning  light,  whose  whiteness 
is  allayed ;  or  that  which  appears  after  a  shower  of 
rain,  which  the  sun  gives  us  through  the  breaking 
of  a  cloud ;  or  during  thunder,  when  the  clouds  ^^o. 
lude  him  from  our  view,  and  make  the  light  of  a 
fiery  colour. 

omooth  bodies,  such  as  crystals,  polished  me-    xliv. 
tally  wood,  bones,  and  stones ;  those  which  are  ^^n^^*^ 
covered  with  hair,  as  skins,  the  beard,  or  the  hair  i^ting  to 
^  the  head ;  as  also  feathers,  silks,  and  the  eyes,  ^\^^ 
1?hich  are  of  a  watery  nature ;  and  those  which 
are  liquid,  as  waters,  and  those  corporeal  species,    375. 
inrhich  we  see  reflected  by  them ;  and  in  fine,  all 
that  which  touches  them,  or  is  near  them,  ought 
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Suhter  ad  extremum  liquidi  $int  picta^  Muperque 
Luminibus  percussa  mis^  Mignisque  repo$H$* 


xtv.         Area^  vel  camvun  talmlae  vagus  estOp  levinque 
^ISHS!^      Abaccdat  latus^  I'ujuideque  bene  unctus  amicis 
sio.     Tola  ex  mole  color ibus^  und  Hve  pateUd  ; 

Quaeque  cadunt  retro  in  camjmmp  co^rUa  campe. 


cdbr  hI'u  Vividus  e$to  color^  7imio  non  pallidus  albo  ; 
diMH  mm  Adversis^ue  locU  ingestun  plurimus  ardens : 
•JJJJ"  ^'  Sed  leviter  parcdque  datu$  vergentibus  oris. 


v  f ;        Ctmcla  labore  simul  coVant,  velut  imbrd  in  eddera^ 

l/mbrt. 

XLViii.  Tata  sit  tabula  ex  und  depicta  patelld. 

Kl  Ullii  p;i- 
Ullft  lit 

ui>uiii.  Multa  ex  naturd  specuhurn  praeclara  docebit ; 

sJlfuimi'i    Quaeque  procul  sero  spaliis  speclantur  in  ampli$» 

|>ietoruiii 
magUU'r. 

ijL  fi        Diniidia  (;//igi(%  quae  sokp  vel  integra  plures 


Kura,  ?ti     Antt*  anas  postta  ad  lucenif  ntat  proxtma  vtaUf 

inugrti       /<;/  laiin  Hpcctanda  locis^  oculisque  remotaf 

"^"^  3f>o.    LuminiH  u/nihrarumqtie  gradu  sit  pic ta  Mupremo. 
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:o  be  **  carefully  painted  flat»  in  flowing  colours ; 
:hen  touched  up  with  sprightly  lights,  and  the  true 
ines  of  the  drawing  restored,  which  were  lost,  or 
confused,  in  working  the  colours  together/*  ^^^ 

*  Let  the  fieldi  or  ground  of  the  picture,  be  plea-  Tht  iuui» 
lant,  free,  transient,  light,  and  well  united  with  °j;g^ 
colours,  which  are  of  a  friendly  nature  to  each  ^u^.  ^ 
3ther }  and  of  such  a  mixture,  as  there  may  be    ^sa 
lomething  in  it  of  every  colour  that  composes  your 

work,  as  it  were  the  contents  of  your  palette.  '*  And 
let  those  bodies  that  are  back  in  the  ground  be 
painted  with  colours  allied  to  those  of  the  ground 
Itself/' 

*  Let  your  colours  be  lively,  and  yet  not  look  of^^e^.* 
(according  to  the  painters'  proverb)  as  if  they  had  vadty  of 
been  rubbed  or  sprinkled  with  meal ;  that  is  to  ^^^^"^^ 
Bay,  let  them  not  be  pale. 

*  Let  the  parts  which  are  nearest  to  us,  and  most 
raised,  be  strongly  coloured,  and  as  it  were  spark- 
ling ;  and  let  those  parts  which  are  more  remote 
from  sight,  and  towards  the  borders,  be  more  faint- 
ly touched^ 

*  ♦  Let  there  be  so  much  harmony,  or  consent,  in  xlvii. 
the  masses  of  the  picture,  that  all  the  shadowings  or  iha.' 
may  appear  as  if  tney  were  but  one.  ^^"^ 

**  Let  the  whole  picture  be  of  one  piece,  as  if  it    xlviil 
were  painted  from  one  palette."  ^jwifbtof 

*  The  looking-glass  will  instruct  you  in  many  ontpiM«. 
beauties,  which  you  may  observe  from  nature ;  so  .^M^ 
will  also  those  objects  which  are  seen  in  an  even-  in/giMi' 
inff  in  a  large  prospect.  ^l*^^^ 

If  there  be  a  half  figure,  or  a  whole  one,  to  be  set  mJt». 
before  the  other  figures,  and  placed  nearer  to  the       ^ 
view,  and  next  the  light ;  or  if  it  is  to  be  painted  ^r^^*' 
in  a  great  place,  though  at  a  distance  from  the  eye ;  wboitont, 
be  sure  on  these  occasions  not  to  be  sparing  of  great  ^^ 


390. 
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EfligiM.       Portibus  in  minimh  imitatiojuBtajwaM 
Effigiemt  altemas  rtferendo  tempore  eodem 
n9ti.    Consimiles  partes  /  cum  Itminis  atque  coloris 
CompositiSpjustisque  touts;  tunc^ta  latere 
Sijacili  et  vegeto  micat  ardens^  viva  videtur. 


ui. 

buiit>.  yisa  loco  anguslo  tencre  pingantur,  amico 

4(K).  Juncta  colore^  gradwjue ;  procul  quae  pictOfferod 
Sint  et  in  aequali  variata  colore^  tonoqiie. 

i.wminii  (itandia  signa  volant  spavin  ampla^Jerosque colons 

Uta.  J4umina  lata^  unctas  simul  undiquc  vopulet  umbras 

QuiMitiui*  l''^^^'trcm\is  labor.    In  tabulas  demissujcnestris 

iuminii  iSifUerit  lu^'  parva^  color  clarissimus  esto  : 

tSilun*  '^'^'^^*  ^'  contra,  obscut^mquCf  in  lumine  aperto. 


viSrX!*       ^*^^  vacuis  divisa  cavis,  vitare  me^iento ; 
miw.        7W/a»  minuta»  sinml  quae  non  stipata  dehiscunt ; 
JiarbaraM  cruda  oculist  rugisfucata  colorunh 
410.    Luminis  umbrarumque  tonis  aequalia  cuncta  ; 
Foeda,  cruenta^  cruces,  obscoena,  ingrata,  chimerai 
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lights^  the  most  lively  coloursi  nor  the  strongest 
shadows. 

*  As  for  a  portrait,  or  pictures  by  the  life,  ll 
you  are  to  work  precisely  after  nature,  and  to  ex-  ^  f®"^^ 
press  what  she  shows  you,  working  at  the  same 
time  on  those  parts  which  are  resembling  to  each  393. 
other :  as  for  example,  the  eyes,  the  cheeks,  the 
nostrils,  and  the  lips;  so  that  you  are  to  touch 
the  one,  as  soon  as  you  have  given  a  stroke  of  the 
pencil  to  the  oUier,  lest  the  interruption  of  time 
cause  you  to  lose  the  idea  of  one  part,  which  na- 
ture has  produced  to  resemble  the  other ;  and  thus 
imitating  feature  for  feature,  with  a  just  and  har- 
monious composition  of  the  lights  and  shadows, 
and  of  the  colours ;  and  giving  to  the  picture  that 
liveliness,  which  the  freedom  ar^d  force  of  the  pen- 
cil make  appear,  it  may  seem,  the  living  hand  of 
nature. 

The  works  which  are  painted  to  be  seen  near,  in     lil 
little  or  narrow  places,  must  be  very  tender  und  ^^JJfljJ, 
well  united  with  tints  and  colours  i   ^^  let  those  tatt. 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  a  distance,  be  varied  with 
fiercer  colours  and  stronger  tints. 

'*  Very  large  figures  must  have  room  enough,    40a 
and  strong,  or  rather  fierce  colouring.''  i,nL 

*  You  are  to  **  take  the  utmost  care,  that  broad  ^^^^v* 
lights  may  be  joined  to  a  likel}readth  of  shadows."  ''uv. 

If  the  picture  be  set  in  a  place  which  receives  whatUMm 
imt  little  light,  the  colours  must  be  very  clear ;  ^"^^ 
u,  on  the  contrary,  very  brown,  if  the  place  be     ^os. 
strongly  enlightened,  or  m  the  open  air. 

Remember  to  avoid  objects  which  are  full  of     hv, 
lollows,  broken  in  pieces,  little,  and  which  are  ^^^ 
iMmrated,  or  in  parcels;  shun  also  those  things  vidoui in 
roich  are  barbarous,  shocking  to  the  eye,  and  par-  ^"^[J3! 
^-coloured,  and  which  are  all  of  an  equal  force  of 
tght  and  shadow ;  as  also  all  things  wliich  are  ob-    ^'^' 
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Nnrdldaqw.  et  miser  a,  et  vel  acuta  f  vel  aspera  tactuf 
Quaetjue  dalmntjbrmac^  temen)  congestaf  ruinamf 
Imphcitas  alih  coti/undent  miwtaque  part€$* 


/^'JJjjJJJJl       Dimque^fUgh  vitioMa^  caiif^  in  contraria  laU 

411.'  Damna  mali  /  vitium  extremin  nam  nemjHnr  inhaenU 

rvi  r.        Pukhra  /frarlu  nummo^  f^r aphid om  utaMUta  wtustoe 

vImVSm  ^^'^''''^^^  siffnifit  nunt  ffvandia^  dimta^  pura, 

uJim\uum»  Tena^  %)(ilut  minirnt^  coTifuna^  laborc  ligata^ 

ParlilmH  tut  magtiin  pauciMqw  rjflcta^  colorum 

4«o.  Corpori/mn  dintlnvtajhrin^  ned  nemper  amici$. 


i.viir.       Qui  hcntt  vorpit^  ntifactijamjhrlur  habere 
l*Ui4ir  lyrii.  Diy^ifijifp^  .  pivturam  ila  nilf  sub  limine  prima 

InfrrnlintH^  puvr^  qlJhndit  dmnmmuH  arti^ 
Qmlm  varia  rrrnnm  genera ^  ignorante  magistrOf 
Aun,     i^if  pravtH  libarr  Typiwi  mrniem(/ue  veneno 
Itf/irere  in  lo/o  t/uod  nun  abalcrgitur  aevo. 


Ner  grophldos  rudis  arti.n  adhuc  citd  qualiacmquB 
Corpora  viva  nuprr^  niudium  mcditabitur^  ante 
lllorum  ijuam  stinimelriani^  inlernodia^Jhrmam 
4IH),     Novrrift  insperti.s,  dorto  rvolvente  magintro^ 
\Tv\\Vi\y]m  \  dulmt/nr  dolos  prae»emerit  artin, 
lUuHtjue  nuwu  ante  ovulos  t/uam  voce  docebitur  uiut* 
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scene,  impudent,  filthy,  unseemly,  cruel,  fantastical, 
poor,  and  wretched ;  and  those  things  which  are 
sharp  to  the  feeling ;  in  short,  all  things  which  cor- 
rupt their  natural  forms,  by  a  confusion  of  their 
parts  which  are  entangled  in  each  other :  **  For  the 
eyes  have  a  horror  for  those  things,  which  the  hands 
will  not  condescend  to  touch/'  i^Yi^ 

But  while  you  endeavour  to  avoid  one  vice,  be  ^hm  pm^ 
cautious  lest  you  fall  into  another ;  for  *^  extremes  on[^^ 
are  always  vicious.''  415. 

Those  things  which  are  beautiful  in  the  utmost    lvii. 
degree  of  perfection,  according  to  the  axiom  of  an-  JJj^[j2fti| 
cient  painters,  **  ought  to  have  somewhat  of  great-  piect, 
ness  in  them,  and  their  outlines 'to  be  noble  ;  they 
must  be  disentangled,  pure,  and  without  alteration, 
clean,  and  knit  together;  composed  of  great  parts, 
yet  those  but  few  in  number.    In  fine,  distinguish- 
ed by  bold  colours ;  but  of  such  as  are  related  and    ^so. 
friendly  to  each  otber.    And  as  it  is  a  common  > JY^'^ 
Mying,  that  ''  he  who  has  begun  well,  has  already  aymmg^ 
performed  half  his  work;'-  ^  so  there  is  nothing  p«<b^« 
Dore  pernicious  to  a  youth  who  is  yet  in  the  ele- 
ments of  painting,  than  to  engage  himself  under 
the  discipline  of  an  ignorant  master ;  who  depraves 
his  taste  by  an  infinite  number  of  mistakes,  of 
which  his  wretched  works  are  full,  and  thereby    495, 
makes  him  drink  the  poison  which  infects  him 
through  all  his  future  life. 

Let  him  who  is  yet  but  a  beginner,  not  make  so 
much  haste  to  study  after  nature  every  thing 
which  he  intends  to  imitate,  as  not  in  the  mean 
time  to  learn  proportions,  the  connexion  of  the 
joiDtii  and  their  outlines:  and  let  him  first  have  ^^ 
:mM'  examined  the  excellent  originals,  and  have 
thoroughly  studied  all  the  pleasing  deceptions  of 
his  art  {  which  he  must  be  father  taught  by  a  know*- 
^Dg  master,  than  by  practice ;  and  by  seeing  him 
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LIX. 

^^^^      Quaere  artem  quaecumque  juoant  f  Jlsge  quaeqm 
tori,  Doa  repugfumt 

pictortrtL 

485.        Corpora  diver sae  itaturaejwwta  placebunt ; 
^^^^^     i5/c  ea  quaefaciU  contetnpta  labore  videntur : 
cmuit  dt-    Mthereus  quippe  ignis  inest  et  spiritus  ilUs  ; 
Jjjjj^   Mente  diu  versata,  manu  celeranda  repenti. 
dnm,  quae  Avsque  laborque  operis  grata  sicjraude  latebit: 
2^*    Maxima  deinde  erit  ars,  nihil  artis  inesse  viderL 


Lx?  ^^  prius  indticas  tabulae  pigmenta  colorumt 

Archetyl  Expensi  qudm  signa  typi  stabilita  nitescant^ 
put  in  men.  ^t  mentt  pracsens  operis  sit  pegma  Juturi. 

phum  in 

^^  Praevaleat  sensus  rationi^  quae  qfficit  arti 

ciwinMin  Couspictuie ;  inquc  oculis  tantummodo  circinus  esto. 

oculii. 


Lxiii        Utere  doctorum  monitis^  nee  speme  superbus 
Superbie '   Discere^  quae  de  tefuerit  sententia  vulgi* 
pictori  no-  jEst  caecus  nam  quisque  suis  in  rebus^  et  expers 
m^S.""'    Judiciif  prolemque  suam  miratur  amatque. 
Ast  ubi  consilium  deerit  sapientis  amici^ 
450.    Id  tempus  dabit^  atque  mora  intermissa  labori. 
Nonfacilis  tamen  ad  nutus^  et  inania  vulgi 
Dietaf  kvis  mutabis  opus,  geniumque  relinques ; 
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lerfomii  without  being  contented  only  to  hear 
lim  speftk.  i^i^ 

*  Search  whatsoever  is  aiding  to  your  art,  and  Artmu^bi 
convenient ;  and  avoid  those  things  which  are  re-  *^J^|^, 

pUgnant  to  it.  paiDter. 

•  Bodies  of  divers  natures,  which  are  affgrouped  j^jj^^' 
[or  combined)  together,  are  agreeable  and  pleasant  and  ftemtj 
to  the  siffht  j  *  as  also  those  things  which  seem  to  ^^  p^^^ 
be  slightly  touched,  and  performed  with  ease ;  be-   '485. 
cause  they  are  ever  full  of  spirit,  and  appear  to  be 
inimated  with  a  kind  of  celestial  fire,    out  we  are 

not  able  to  compass  these  things  with  facility,  till 
we  have  for  a  long  time  weighed  them  in  otir 
judgment,  and  thoroughlv  considered  them:  by 
this  means  the  painter  shall  be  ebabled  to  conceal 
the  pains  and  study  which  his  art  and  work  have 
cost  him,  under  a  pleasing  sort  of  deceit ;  for  the 

S greatest  secret  which  belongs  to  art,  is  to  hide  it 
rom  the  discovery  of  spectators.  440, 

Never  give  the  least  touch  with  your  pencils  till    i^u* 
you  have  well  examined  your  design#  and  have  ^*„^J„|f^ 
settled  your  outlines ;  *  nor  till  you  have  present  in  um  hMc 
in  your  mind  a  perfect  idea  of  your  work.  JJ^J^tbT 

*  Let  the  eye  be  satisfied  in  the  first  place,  even  doth. 
a^inst  and  above  all  other  reasons,  which  beget  j^^^ 
difficulties  in  your  art,  which  of  itself  suffers  none ;  put  to  b« 
and  let  the  compass  be  rather  in  your  eyes,  than  in  '^  ^^ 
your  hands.  44^ 

•  Profit  yourself  by  the  counsels  of  the  knowing  j  Jj^^ 
and  do  not  arrogantly  disdain  to  learn  the  opinion  of  l^X^ 
every  man  concerning  your  work.  All  men  are  blind  good  pdu 
as  to  their  own  productions,  and  no  man  is  capable  ^°^ 

of  judging  in  his  own  cause.  *  But  if  you  have  no 
knowing  friend  to  assist  vou  with  his  advice^  yet 
length  of  time  will  never  ml ;  it  is  but  letting  boatie 
weeks  pass  over  your  head,  or  at  least  some  days, 
without  looking  on  your  work ;  and  that  intermis* 
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Nam  gui  parte  sua  sperat  bene  posee  mereri 
Multivaga  de  plebe,  nocet  sibif  nee  placet  uUi. 


4B5.        Cumq.  opere  in  propria  soleat  $e  pingere  frietorp 
Lxiv.    ^Prolem  adeo  sibtjerre  parent  natura  eumttj 
#Mivi«,      Proderit  imprimis  pictori  ypSHi  etavlip, 

Ut  data  qttae  genio  colat,  abstineatque  negatie. 


Fructibus  utqtie  suus  nunquam  est  sapar^  atque  v^ 

nustas 
4«>*    FloribuSf  insueto  infundot  praecoce  sub  anni 
Tempore^  quos  cultus  violentus  et  ignis  adegit : 
Sic  nunquam^  nimio  quae  sunt  ea^torta  labore. 
El  picta  invito  geniOf  nunquam  ilia  placebunt. 


LXV. 

^iod  mm.  y^^Q  super  meditandOf  mantis  labor  improbus  adsit. 
rit^TOwT"  Nee  tamen  obtundal  genium^  mentisq.  vigorem. 

conprobA. 
468, 


LXVL 

M^tinum      Optima  nostrorum  pars  matutina  dierumg 
laboriap.    D\fficili  kanc  igitur  potiorem  impende  labori, 

tum. 
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Bion  will  faithfully  discover  to  you  the  faults  and 
beauties.  Yet  suffer  not  yourself  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar^  who  often  speak 
without  knowledge  ;  neither  give  up  yourself  alto- 
gether to  them,  and  abandon  wholly  your  own  ge- 
nius, so  as  lightly  to  change  that  which  you  have 
made ;  for  he  who  has  a  windy  head^  and  flatters 
himself  with  the  empty  hope  of  deserving  the  praise 
of  the  common  people,  (whose  opinions  are  incon- 
siderate and  changeable;,  does  but  injure  himself, 
and  pleases  no  man.  ^^g 

Since  every  painter  paints  himself  in  his  own    lxiV. 
works,  (so  much   is  nature  accustomed  to  prb-  ^^^^^ 
duce  her  own   likeness),   it  is    advantageous  to^ 
him  to  know  himself ;  *  to  the  end  that  he  may 
cultivate  those  talents  which   make  his  genius, 
and   not   unprofitably   lose   his  time,  in   endea- 
vouring to  gain  that  which  she  has  refused  him. 
As  neither  fruits  have  the  taste,  nor  flowers  the  4^0. 
beauty  which  is  natural  to  them,  when  they  are 
transplanted  into  an  unkindly  or  foreign  soili  and 
are  forced  to  bear  before  their  season,  by  an  ar- 
tificial heat;   so  it  is  in  vain  for  the  painter  to 
sweat  over  his  works,  in  spite  of  nature  and  of  ge- 
nius ;  for  without  them,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
succeed.  t^xv. 

•  While  you  meditate  on  these  truths,  and  ob-  rerpttuau 
serve  them  diligently,  by  making  necessary  reflec-  ind  dS^ 
tions  on  them,  let  the  labour  of  the  hand  accom-  uiy  wbat 
pany  the  study  of  the  brain  ;  let  the  former  second  J^ncSlJIi. 
and  support  the  latter;  yet  without  blunting  the 
sharpness  of  your  genius,  and  abating  of  its  vigour   4$5. 
by  too  much  assiduity.  Lxvr. 

*  The  morning  is  the  best  and  most  proper  part  The  mon- 
of  the  day  for  your  business;  employ  it  therefore *"^ °^^ 
in  the  study  and  exercise  of  those  things  which  wwk? 
require  the  greatest  pains  and  application. 
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Lxvii.       Nulla  dies  abeatt  guin  Unea  ducta  $uper$it. 

j^J^^  Perq.  ^a$,  vultua  hominump  motusq.  notabis 

quid  hd-  Libertate  ma  proprios,  positasguejiguras 

*°^^  Es  sesefacileip  ut  inobservatus,  ha^bis^ 

LXVIIL 

^^1^1^  Moa^  qtu>dcumqiie  marif  terriSf  et  in  aUre  pukkrm 
mmtmOm.  CofitigerU,  chotUi  proper  a  mandare  paratUf 
NoBdH^  ^^^^^ praesem  ammo  species  HUfirvet  kkmU. 

^^     Nan  epulis  nimis  indulge  t  picturaf  merogue 
Pareit :  amicorum  nisi  cum  sermone  bensgne 
Exhaustam  reparet  mentem  recreata  ;  sedinde 
lAHbuSf  et  curiSf  in  coelebe  libera  vita, 
Secessus  procut  d  turba^  strepitugue  remotos, 

^90,     ViUarum^  rurisgue  beata  silentia  guaerii. 

Namgue  recollecto,  totd  incumbente  Minervd, 
Ingenio,  rerum  species  praesentior  estat ; 
Camnodiusque  operis  compagem  amplectitur  omnem» 


Infarni  tibi  nan  patior  ut  aoara  pecuU 
^•^     Cura^  aurique  fames^  modicd  guam  sarte  beata, 
Naminis  aetemi^  et  laudis  pruritus  habendae, 
Candignae  pulchrorum  aperum  mercedis  in  aeinm 


Judicium, 
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*  Let  no  day  pa«8  over  you  without  a  Um.  E^^d^i 
.   Obaefve,  as  you  walk  the  streetSi  the  airs  of  heaik)  do  imm- 
ihe  natural  postures  and  expressions ;  which  are  al-  ^^^^ 
ways  the  most  free,  the  less  they  seem  to  be  ob-  lxviii 

served.  .1?^^ 

*  Be  ready  to  put  into  your  table-book  (which  I^"^ 
you  mMt  always  carry  about  }rou)  whatsoever  you  ^  n*^ 
judge  worthy  of  it ;  whether  it  be  upon  the  earth,    lxix. 
or  in  the  air»  or  upon  the  waters,  while  the  species  ^^^^ 
of  them  is  yet  fresh  in  your  imagination.  ^^ 

*  Wine  and  good  cheer  are  no  great  friends  to  ^75. 
painting;  they  serve  only  to  recreate  the  mind, 
when  it  is  oppressed  and  spent  with  labour ;  then  in- 
deed it  is  proper  to  renew  your  vigour  by  the  con- 
versation of  your  friends.  Neither  is  a  true  painter 
naturally  pleased  with  the  fatigue  of  business,  and 
particularly  of  the  law,  but  delights  in  the  liberty 
which  beloiigs  to  the  bacheior^s  eatate.    ^  Paint- 

iog  naturally  withdraws  from  noiae  and  tumult, 
and  pleases  itself  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  country  re- 
tirement ;  because  silence  and  solitude  set  an  edge  48o. 
upon  the  genius,  and  cause  a  greater  aj^lieation  to 
work  and  study ;  and  ako  serve  to  produce  the 
ideas,  which,  so  conceived,  will  be  always  present 
in  the  mind,  even  to  the  finishing  of  the  work ;  the 
whole  compass  of  which  the  painter  can  at  that 
time  more  commodiously  form  to  himself,  than  at 
any  other. 

^  Let  not  the  oovetous  design  of  gmwiog  rich,  iN^ 
induce  you  to  ruiii  your  reputation,  .Uivt  rather  sa*- 
tisfy  yourself  with  a  moderate  fortune ;  and  let  your 
tbougiits  be  wholly  taJiea  up  with  ac(}uinuig  to 
Yourself  a  glorious  name,  which  can  never  perish, 
but  with  the  world ;  and  make  that  the  r^eeompense 
of  your  worthy  labours. 

*  The  qualities  requisite  to  form  an  excellent 
painter,  are  a  true  discerning  judgment,  a  mind 

5« 
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SubUmei^j^rmum  carpuSt^flarensquejuvcntOf 
49a     OMM/toiJa  rri»  ils&or,  artis  amoTp  doctusque  tnagUkr} 


Et  qtuxmcumque  voles  accasio  porrigat  ansam, 
Ni  genius  quidam  Ciffuerit,  sydusque  benignum^ 
Dotibus  his  tantis^  nee  adhue  ars  tanta  paratur. 


Distat  ah  ingenio  longe  manus.    Optima  doetis 
^*-     Censentur^  quae  parva  minus;  latet  omnibus  error; 
Vitaque  tarn  longae  brevior  non  st^fficit  arti. 
Desinimus  nam  posse  senes,  cum  scire  periti 
IncipimuSf  doctamque  manum  gravat  aegra  senectuif 
Nee  gelidisfervet  juvenilis  in  ar tubus  ardor. 


MO.         Quare  agite^  Ojuvenes,  placido  quos  sydere  nalos 
Paciferae  studia  allectant  tranquilla  Minervae; 
Quosque  suojbvet  igfie^  sibique  optavit  alumnos  I 
Eja  agite^  atque  animis  ingentem  ingentibus  artem 
Exercete  alacres^  dam  strenua  cordajuventus 

SOS.      Viribus  extimulat  vegetis^  patiensque  laborum  est; 
Dum  vacua  errorum^  nulloque  indmta  sapore 


I 
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g^hich  IB  dociblci  a  noble  heart,  a  sublime  sense  of 
things  and  fervour  df  soul ;   after  which  follow, 
bealth  of  body,  a  convenient  share  of  fortune,  the    49a 
Sower  of  youth,  diligence,  an  affection  for  the  art, 
Etnd  to  be  bred  under  the  discipline  of  a  knowing 
master. 

And  remember,  that  whatsoever  your  subject  be, 
whether  of  your  own  choice,  or  what  chance  or 
good  fortune  shall  put  into  your  hand,  if  you  have 
not  that  genius,  or  natural  inclination,  which  your 
art  requires,  you  shall  never  arrive  to  perfection  in 
it,  even  >yith  all  those  great  advantages  which  I 
have  mentioned.  For  the  wit  and  the  manual  ope- 
ration are  things  vastly  distant  from  each  other. 
It  is  the  influence  of  your  stars,  and  the  happiness 
of  your  genius,  to  which  you  must  be  obliged  for 
the  greatest  beauties  of  your  art. 

my,  even  your  excellencies  sometimes  will  not    495. 

{mss  tor  such  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  but  on- 
y  as  things  which  have  less  of  error  in  them  ;  for 
no  man  sees  his  own  failings ;  *  and  life  is  so  short, 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  so  long  an  art.  Our 
strength  fails  us  in  our  old  age,  when  we  begin  to 
know  somewhat ;  age  oppresses  us  by  the  same 
degrees  that  it  instructs  us ;  and  permits  not,  that 
our  mortal  members,  which  are  frozen  with  our 
years,  should  retain  the  vigour  and  spirits  of  our 
youth. 

•  Take  courage  therefore,  O  ye  noble  youths !  500. 
you  legitimate  ofTspring  of  Minerva,  who  are  born 
under  the  influence  of  a  happy  planet,  and  warm- 
ed with  a  celestial  fire,  which  attracts  you  to  the 
love  of  science !  Exercise,  while  you  are  young, 
your  whole  forces,  and  employ  them  with  delight 
in  an  art,  which  requires  a  whole  painter.  Exer- 
cise them,  I  say,  while  your  boiling  youth  supplies     505. 

VOL.  XVII.  1)  b 
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1  with  8treQgtb»  and  furnishes  you  with  quick- 
s  and  with  vigour ;  while  your  mind,  yet  pure, 
I  void  of  error,  has  not  taken  any  ill  habitude  to 
e  ;  while  yet  your  spirits  are  inflamed  with  the 
*st  of  novelties,  and  your  mind  is  filled  with  the 
t  species  of  things  which  present  themselves  to 
oung  imagination,  which  it  gives  in  keeping  to 
IV  memory,  and  which  your  memory  retains  for 

th  of  time,  by  reason  of  the  moisture  where-     lxx. 

at  that  age  the  brain  abounds,     •  You  will  ^^•^ 

well  *  to  begin  with  geometry,  and  after  hav-  ttudiM  for 

made  some  progress  in  it,   •  set  yourself  on  !JnJJJlf 
igning  after  the  ancient  Greeks :  *  and  cease    Aia 

day  or  night  from  labour,  till,  by  your  continual 
ctice,  you  have  gained  an  easy  habitude  of  imi- 
ng  them  in  their  invention,  and  in  their  manner. 
i.nd  when  afterwards  your  judgment  shall  grow 
mger,  and  come  to  its  maturity  with  years,  it 
[  be  very  necessary  to  see  and  examine  one  after 

other,  and  part  by  part,  those  works  which 
'e  given  so  great  a  reputation  to  the  masters  of    ^^^' 

first  form  in  pursuit  of  that  method,  which  we 
e  taught  you  here  above,  and  according  to  the 
5s  which  we  have  given  you ;  such  are  the 
mans,  the  Venetians,  the  rarmesans,  and  the 
ogneses.  Amongst  those  excellent  persons,  ^^o* 
phael  had  the  talent  of  invention  for  his  share, 
which  he  made  as  many  miracles  as  he  made 
tures.  In  which  is  observed  *  a  certain  grace, 
ch  was  wholly  natural  and  peculiar  to  him,  and 
ich  none  since  him  have  been  able  to  appropriate 
themselves.  Michael  Angelo  possessed  powec- 
y  the  part  of  design,  above  all  others.  *  Julio 
mano  (educated  from  his  childhood  among  the 
ies)  has  opened  to  us  the  treasures  of  Parnassus ; 
I  in  the  poetry  of  painting  has  discovered  to  our 
8  the  most  sacred  mysteries  of  Apollo,  and  all    ^^^ 
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Heraimfortuna  potenSf  canusque  decoroif 
NoUlius  reipsd  antiqua  pina:i$$e  videtur. 


(Uarior  ante  alios  Corregitut  ea^tititp  ampla 
^^    Luce  Muperjiuaf  circum  coHuntibun  umMSf 
Fingendique  modo  grandi,  et  tractando  colore 
Corpora.    JmicitiamquCf  gradtufque,  dolosqtic  cotih 

rUTHf 

Compagemque  ita  dinpomit  Titianus^  ut  inde 
DivuM  appellatuSf  magnis  sit  honorihus  auctuSf 
$$s.    Fortunaeque  bonis :  quos  scdulus  Hannibal  ornnes 
In  propriam  menlenif  atque  modum  mird  arte  coSgit* 


^Jifgntt        Plurimus  inde  lab(yr  1  abiilan  tmitando  juvalnt 
tptHmiu  EgregiaSf  (yperumque  'I  ypou  j  scd  plura  doceint 
*^  p«^  Natura  ante  oculos  jtraescm  ;  nrim/irmat  et  augel 
S40,     Vim  geniif  ex  illdque  artem  experientia  compleU 
Mvdta  supercilio  quae  (>ommcntaria  dicent. 


Ilaec  egOf  dum  menif/ror  subitura  volubilis  aevi 
Cuncta  viceSf  variisque  olim  peritura  ruiniSf 
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the  rarest  ornaments  vrhich  that  god  is  capable  of 
communicating  to  those  works  that  he  inspires; 
which  we  knew  not  before,  but  only  by  the  recital 
that  the  poets  made  of  them.  He  seems  to  have 
painted  those  famous  wars  **  in  which  fortune  has 
crowned  her  triumphant  heroes ;"  and  those  other 
glorious  events  which  she  has  caused  in  all  ages, 
even  with  more  magnificence  and  nobleness,  than 
when  they  were  acted  in  the  world. 

**  The  shining  eminence  of  Correggio  consists  in  ^^ 
his  laying  on  ample  broad  lights  encompassed  with 
friendly  shadows,  and  in  a  grand  style  of  painting, 
with  a  delicacy  in  the  management  of  colours.*' 
And  Titian  understood  so  well  the  union  of  the 
masses,  and  the  bodies  of  colours,  the  harmony  of 
the  tints  and  the  disposition  of  the  whole  together, 
that  he  has  deserved  those  honours  and  that  wealth 
which  were  heaped  upon  him,  together  with  that 
attribute  of  being  sirnamed  the  divine  painter.  The 
laborious  and  diligent  Annibal  Caracci  has  taken 
from  all  those  great  persons  already  mentioned  sss. 
whatsoever  excellencies  he  found  in  them,  and,  as 
it  were,  converted  their  nourishment  into  his  own 
substance. 

It  is  a  great  means  of  profiting  yourself,  to  copy    lxxt. 
diligently  those  excellent  pieces,  and  those  beauti-  ^a "ipe- 
ful  designs;  but  Nature,  which  is  present  before  "«»«•  p«p 
your  eyes,  is  yet  a  better  mispress;  for  she  aug-^®^"^ 
ments  the  force  and  vigour  of  the  genius,  and  she 
it  is  from  whom  art  derives  her  ultimate  perfcc-    ^^^ 
tion,  by  the  means  of  sure  experience.    *  I  pass  in 
silence  many  things  which   will   be  more  amply 
treated  in  the  ensuing  commentary. 

And  now  considering  that  all  things  are  subject 
to  the  vicissitude  of  time,  and  that  they  are  liable 
to  destruction  by  several  ways,  I  thought  I  might 
reasonably  take  the  boldness  *  to  intrust  to  the 
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141.    Pauca  iopMimata  mm  graphica  immortatihuB  mum 
Oredere  jneriis^  Ramae  meditatus :  ad  Alpeg^ 
Dum  super  insanas  moles^  inmieaque  castra 
Borbonidum  dccun  ct  vindes  Lodckus  avcrump 
Fuhninat  ardenti  destrd,  patriaeque  resurgens 

580,    (ialUcui  Alcidfs  pretnit  IiUpam  ara  LtwiU. 
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muses  (those  lovely  and  immortal  sisters  of  paint- 
ing) these  few  precepts,  which  I  have  here  made 
and  collected  of  that  art. 

I  employed  my  time  in  the  study  of  this  work  at  ^^ 
Rome,  while  the  glory  of  the  Bourbon  family,  and 
the  just  avenger  of  his  injured  ancestors,  the  victo- 
rious Louis  AlII,  was  darting  his  thunder  on  the 
Alps,  and  causing  his  enemies  to  feel  the  force  of 
his  unconquerable  arms  i  while  he,  like  another  Gal- 
lic Hercules,  born  for  the  benefit  and  honour  of  his 
country,  was  griping  the  Spanish  Geryon  by  the  55a 
throat,  and  at  the  point  of  strangling  him. 
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t  *••  Painting  and  Poesy  are  two  sisters,  &c.  It  is  a 
received  truth,  that  the  arts  have  a  certain  relation 
to  each  other.  "  There  is  no  art,  (said  Tertullian,  in 
his  Treatise  of  Idolatry),  which  is  not  either  the  fa- 
ther, or  the  near  relation  of  another."  And  Cicero, 
in  his  oration  for  Archias  the  poet,  says,  "  That 
the  arts,  which  have  respect  to  human  life,  have  a 
kind  of  alliance  amongst  themselves,  and  hold  each 
other  ^as  we  may  say)  by  the  hand."  But  those 
arts,  which  arc  the  nearest  related,  and  claim  the 


*  The  number  at  the  head  of  every  observation  serves  to  find 
in  tlic  text  the  particular  passage  on  which  the  observation  was 
made. 
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most  ^ancient  kindred  with  each  other,  are  painting 
and  poetry ;  and  whosoever  shall  thoroughly  exa- 
mine them,  will  find  them  so  much  resembling  one 
another,  that  he  cannot  take  them  for  less  than 
sifters. 

They  both  follow  the  same  bent,  and  i^fier  them- 
selves to  be  rather  carried  away,  than  led  by  their 
secret  inclinations,  which  are  so  many  seeds  of  the 
Divinity.  "  There  is  a  god  within  us,  (says  Ovid, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  book  De  Fastis,  there 
speaking  pf  the  poets),  who  by  his  agitation  warms 
us.*'  And  Suidas  says,  "  That  the  famous  sculptor 
Phidias,  and  Zeuxis  that  incomparable  painter,  were 
both  of  them  transported  by  the  same  enthusiasm 
which  gave  life  to  all  their  works."  They  both  of 
them  aim  at  the  same  end,  which  is  imitation.  Both 
of  them  excite  our  passions,  and  we  suffer  ourselves 
willingly  to  be  deceived,  both  by  the  one  and  by 
the  other :  our  eyes  and  souls  are  so  fixed  to  them, 
that  we  are  ready  to  persuade  ourselves,  that  the 
painted  bodies  breathe,  and  that  the  fictions  are 
truths.  Both  of  them  are  set  on  fire  by  the  great 
actions  of  heroes  ;  and  both  endeavour  to  eternize 
them.  Both  of  them,  in  short,  are  supported  by 
the  strength  of  their  imagination,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  those  licenses,  which  Apollo  has  equally 
bestowed  on  them,  and  with  which  their  genius  has; 
inspired  them ; 


.«  Pictoribus  atque  poet  is 


Quidlibet  audendi,  semper  Juit  aqua  potcstas^'* 

"  Painters  and  poets,  free  from  servile  awe, 
May  treat  their  subjects,  and  their  objects  draw." 

As  Horace  tells  us,  in  his  "  Art  of  Poetry.'* 

The  advantage  which  painting  possesses  above 
poesy  is  this  \  that,  amongst  so  great  a  diversity  of 
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lanj^uagcut  nhe  muken  horielf  undenitood  by  all  tbb 
nations  of  the  world  i  and  that  she  in  necewMj  to 
all  other  arts,  became  of  the  need  which  tbe^  mm 
of  demonstrative  figures,  which  often  give  man 
light  to  the  understanding  than  the  cleareit  db» 
courses  wl  can  make : 

**  Hegniu9  irrUani  animon  (Umina  pit  auremp 
Qjiam  qua  iurU  oculU  commimaJiddibuB** 

**  Hearing  rxcitcn  tho  miod  bjr  utow  deirrees ; 
Tho  man  if  wanned  at  onco  by  what  1i«  sses*'' 

Horace  in  the  same  "  Art  of  Poetry/' 
^  P  **  For  both  those  arts  that  they  might  advaoci^'' 
&c.  Poetry,  by  its  hymns  and  anthems ;  and  Paint- 
ing, by  its  statues,  altar-pieces,  and  by  all  those  iit 
corations  which  inspire  respect  and  reverence  ta 
our  sacred  mysteries,  have  deen  serviceable  to  rdi« 
gion.  Gregory  of  Nice,  after  having  made  a  loi^ 
and  beautiful  description  of  Abraham  sacrificing  bii 
son  Isaac,  says  these  words  :— ''  I  have  oflen  Ciit 
my  eyes  upon  a  picture,  which  represents  this  OKV 
ving  object,  and  could  never  withdraw  them  witb« 
out  tears.  So  well  did  the  picture  represent  tbe 
thing  itself,  even  as  if  tlie  action  were  then  passing 
before  my  sight/' 
t  ^'i*  *'  So  much  these  divine  arts  have  been  always  bo* 
nourcd,"  &c.  *'  Hie  greatest  lords,  whole  cities,  aoi 
their  magistrates  o\  old,  (says  Pliny,  lib.  xxxv.) 
took  it  for  an  honour  to  obtain  a  picture  from  tbe 
hands  of  those  great  ancient  painters/'  But  this  bo* 
nour  is  much  fallen  of  late  amongst  the  French  nobi' 
lity  :  and  if  you  will  understand  the  cause  of  it,  Vi' 
truvius  will  tell  you,  that  it  comes  from  their  igno- 
rance of  the  charming  arts,  **  Propter  ignorantutfn 
artifff  virtuU'.n  olmurantur  /'  (in  the  Preface  to  bi< 
Fifth  Book).    Nay  more,  we  should  see  this  admi* 
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>le  art  fall  into  the  last  degree  of  contempt,  if 
r  mighty  monarch,  who  yields  in  nothing  to  the 
unanimity  of  Alexander  the  Great,  bad  not 
9wn  as  much  love  for  painting  as  for  valour  in 
3  wars  :  we  daily  see  him  encouraging  this  noble 
;,  by  the  considerable  presents  which  he  makes 
his  chief  painter.*  And  he  has  also  founded  an 
idemy  for  the  progress  and  perfectionating  of 
inting,  which  his  first  minister  t  honours  with  his 
^tection,  his  care,  and  frequent  visits ;  insomuch 
It  we  might  shortly  see  the  age  of  Apelles  reviv- 
5  in  our  country,  together  with  all  the  beaute- 
8  arts,  if  our  generous  nobility,  who  follow  our 
comparable  king  with  so  much  ardour  and  cou- 
^e  in  those  dangers  to  which  he  exposes  his  sa- 
jd  person,  for  the  greatness  and  glory  of  his  king- 
m,  would  imitate  him  in  that  wonderful  affec« 
lU  which  he  bears  to  all  who  are  excellent  in  this 
)d.  Those  persons  who  were  the  most  conside- 
>le  in  ancient  Greece,  either  for  birth  or  merit, 
>k  a  most  particular  care,  for  many  ages,  to  be 
(tructed  in  the  art  of  painting ;  following  that 
idable  and  profitable  custom,  begun  and  esta- 
shed  by  the  great  Alexander,  which  was  to  learn 
w  to  design.  And  Pliny,  who  gives  testimony 
this,  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  thirty-fifth  book. 
Is  us  farther,  (speaking  of  Pamphilius,  the  mas- 
•  of  Apelles),  "  That  it  was  by  the  authority  of 
exander,  that,  first  at  Sicyon,  and  afterwards 
rough  all  Greece,  the  young  gentlemen  learned, 
fore  all  other  things,  to  design  upon  tablets  of 
xen*wood  ;  and  that  the  first  place,  among  all  the 
eral  arts,  was  given  to  painting.*'  And  that  which 


*  M.  Le  Brun. 
t  M.  Colbert. 
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makes  it  evident  that  they  were  very  knowing  in 
this  arty  in  the  love  and  enteeni  which  they  had  for 
painterM.  DenietriiiH  gave  high  testimoiiieH  ot'tbif^ 
when  he  henieged  the  city  of  Jlhodes  ;  for  he  wm 
pleased  to  employ  Kotne  part  of  that  time  which  be 
owed  to  the  care  of  hin  arniH,  in  viniting  IVotogeneif 
who  was  then  drawing  the  picture  of  'laiyiuii 
**  This  Jalysiis  (says  PlinyJ  hindered  King  Deme- 
trius from  taking  KhodeSi  out  of  fear  lest  lieKhould 
burn  the  pictures ;  and  not  being  able  to  fire  the 
town  on  any  other  side,  he  was  pleased  rather  to 
ijpare  the  painting,  than  to  take  the  victory,  which 
was  already  in  his  hands/'  J  Votogenes,  at  that  timet 
ha(|  his  painting-room  in  a  garden  out  of  the  town^ 
and  very  near  the  camp  of  the  enemies,  where  he 
was  daily  finishing  those  pieces  which  lie  had  eU 
ready  begun,  th<;  noise  of  soldiers  not  being  capable 
of  interrupting  his  siudies.  Jhit  Demetrius  causing 
him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  asking 
him,  what  ujitde  him  so  hold  as  to  work  in  the 
midst  of  eueujies?  he  answered  the  king.  •'  That 
he  urjd(fj:,lr;od  the  war  v\hich  he  made  was  again«t 
the  Rhodian^,  arid  not  against  the  arts/'  Thii 
obliged  DutucU'niH  to  ajipoinl  him  guards  for  hii 
securily,  being  infinitely  pleased  that  he  could  pre* 
serve  that  hand,  which  by  tliii»  means  he  saved 
from  the  barbarity  and  insoh^nce  of  soldiers.  Alex* 
ander  had  no  grcat'.rr  phrastiic  than  when  he  was  in 
the  painting-room  of  y\pej!e«,  where  he  commonly 
was  found.  And  that  painter  once  received  from 
him  a  sensible  teslitijony  of  love  and  esteem  which 
that  tnonarch  had  foj  him  ;  for,  having  caused  him 
to  paint  naked  Tby  rcrason  of  her  admirable  beauty), 
one  of  his  corjctibines,  call'rd  Tampaspe,  who  had 
the  gr('at(,'v,i  j^liare  in  his  affirf-lionK,  and  perceiving 
that  A{>c;ih;s  was  wounded  v.iUi  the  same  fatal  <lart 
of  beauty,  he  made  apreM;ntof  her  to  him,  lu  that    j 
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B,  80  great  a  deference  was  paid  to  painting,  that 
5y,  who  had  any  mastery  in  that  art,  never  paint- 
on  any  thing  but  what  was  portable  from  one 
ice  to  another,  and  what  could  be  secured  from 
rning.  "  They  took  a  particular  care  (says  Pliny, 
the  place  above  cited),  not  to  paint  any  thing 
ainst  a  wall,  which  could  only  belong  to  one 
ister,  and  must  always  remain  in  the  same  place, 
d  for  that  reason  could  not  be  removed  in  case  of 
accidental  fire.  Men  were  not  suffered  to  keep 
picture,  as  it  were  in  prison,  on  the  walls.  It 
«lt  in  common  in  all  cities,  and  the  painter  him- 
f  was  respected  as  a  common  good  to  all  the 
fid.**  See  this  excellent  author,  and  you  shall 
d,  that  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  thirty-fifth  book 
filled  with  the  praises  of  this  art,  and  with  the 
Dours  which  were  ascribed  to  it.  You  will  there 
dy  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  any  but  those  of 
ble  blood  to  profess  it.  Francis  the  First  (as 
iiari  tells  us)  was  in  love  with  painting  to  tnat 
a^ree,  that  he  allured  out  of  Italy  all  the  best 
iftters,  that  this  art  might  flourish  in  his  own 
igdom  ;  and  amongst  others  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
tOf  after  having  continued  for  some  time  in 
eince,  died  at  Fontainbleau  in  the  arms  of  that 
»t  king,  who  could  not  behold  his  death  with- 
t  shedding  tears  over  him.  Charles  the  Fifth  has 
>rned  Spain  with  the  noblest  pictures  which  are 
IT  remaining  in  the  world.  Ridolphi,  in  his  Life 
Titian,  says,  "  That  emperor  one  day  took  up  a 
Qicil  which  fell  from  the  hand  of  that  artist,  who 
B  then  drawing  his  picture ;  and  upon  the  com- 
ment which  Titian  made  him  on  this  occasion, 
said  these  words : — ^  Titian  has  deserved  to  be 
Ted  by  Caesar.*  **  And  in  the  same  Life  it  is  re- 
trkable,  "  That  the  emperor  valued  himself  not 
much  in  subjecting  kingdoms  and  provinces,  as 
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tlint  ho  had  been  tliricc  made  imm»rtal  b^  the  band 
oi*  TiLinti/*  If  you  will  hut  Uk»  th(s  ptiiiift  to  read 
thin  fiiinouN  IMh  in  lli(l(>l|ihit  you  will  tiicra  aeetlM 
rcltttioii  of  all  thoNe  honoum  which  he  received fron 
(!hiirhtN  till)  Villlu  It  would  take  up  too  mucb 
tiniu  hereto  rncouiit  all  the  particulara  t  i  will  only 
oliffcrvi%  timt  this  grcatc^Nt  lonU  who  composed  tM 
court  of  that  eiiipcror*  not  heing  able  to  refrain  from 
MOine  nrnrku  of  jculounyi  noon  the  preference  which 
be  made  of  the  prrnon  and  convc^mation  of  Titia8» 
to  that  of  all  Iun  other  courticm,  he  freely  told  tbfflif 
**  That  h(i  could  never  want  a  courts  or  courtierf } 
but  Imi  could  not  have  Titian  alwaya  with  hiflk'^ 
Accordinglyi  he  hcapcMl  rirhcN  on  him ;  and  wbiffl« 
Noever  hu  Merit  him  moneys  which,  ordinarily  upeak' 
iutfi  wan  a  nrvnl  Hum»  he  alwayn  did  it  with  tbil 
obliging  Inntimony,  '*  That  Iun  design  waa  not  to 
pay  him  the  value  of  bin  pictureii»  becatme  thejr 
wcrr  above-  any  prirr,"  After  the  examples  of  tba 
worthirn  of  anticiuity,  who  bought  the  rarcnt  pic« 
tuiTM  with  buHhelH  of  gold,  witiiout  counting  the 
W(*ight  or  the*  nnmlicr  of  the;  pirc<*N.  **  ///  jiummo 
anrrn^  mnisuni  anrpif^  non  numcru^^^  myn  I'linyi 
Mpnikingof  Aprll(*N.  (^uinrtilian  infrrn  from  hciicef 
'*  that  then*  in  nothing  morn  noblr  than  the  Art  of 
painting  ;"  beeauHo  othrr  thingH,  for  thi!  nuiHt  part, 
arc  mrrrhandiiir,  and  bouglit  at  certain  ratCiS 
'*  Mont  thingH  for  thm  very  reaHofi  (miya  be)  ara 
vile,  because  they  have  a  pri(!e;"  "  lUrnufUa  fuw  ipto 
jiussiint  vitlrri  vilia.  (/ut)tt  prvtinm  hahniU*'  (Scctbc 
:Hth.  Vith,  and  :i(itii  I  look  m  of  I'hny.)  Many  great 
peniouH  have  loved  it  with  an  extremo  paaiiion» 
and  have  exerriHi*d  tlicMnselven  in  il  with  dcligbti 
AmongHtotlu?rN,  I  jcliuN  l^ahiuM,  oiUM)f  thoMc  famoun 
llomaiiN,  who  (aH  ( 'ii'ero  rehiten)  aftcT  he  bad  takted 
painting,  and  had  praetined  it,  woidd  be  called  Fabi- 
UH  I'iclor  \  an  alHo  TurpiliuHi  a  Honuui  knight ;  I^ 
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Plfo^  praetor  and  consul ;  Quintus  Pedius ;  the  poets 
binius  and  Facuvius ;  Socrates,  Plato,  Metrodorus, 
Pyrrho^  Commodus,  Nero,  Vespasian,  Alexander^ 
feverus,  Antoninus,  and  many  other  kings  and  em- 
perors, who  thought  it  not  below  their  majesty  to 
Voploy  some  part  of  their  time  in  this  honourable 

**  The  principal  and  most  important  part  of  paint- 
iMf  is  to  find  out,  and  thoroughly  to  understand, 
ifCat  nature  hath  made  most  beautiful,  and  most 
ptfoper  to  this  art,'*  &c.  Observe  here  the  rock  on 
fluch  the  greatest  part  of  the  Flemish  painters 
llAve  split :  Most  of  that  nation  know  how  to  imi- 
btta  nature,  at  least  as  well  9s  the  painters  of  other 
Qountries ;  but  they  make  a  bad  choice  in  nature 
itself;  whether  it  be,  that  they  have  not  seen  the 
locient  pieces,  to  find  those  beauties;  or  that  a 
liappy  genius,  and  the  beautiful  nature,  is  not  of 
the  growth  of  their  country.  And  to  confess  the 
truth,  that  which  is  naturally  beautiful  is  so  very 
nure,  that  it  is  discovered  by  few  persons ;  it  is  dif- 
icult  to  make  a  choice  of  it,  and  to  form  to  our- 
lelves  such  an  idea  of  it,  as  may  serve  us  for  a  mo- 

'^  And  that  a  choice  of  it  may  be  made  according 
to  the  gust  and  manner  of  the  ancients,''  &c.  That 
it  to  say,  according  to  the  statues,  the  basso-re- 
lifBvos,  and  the  other  ancient  pieces,  as  well  of  the 
Gbrecians  as  of  the  Romans.  Ancient  (or  antic)  is 
that  which  has  been  made  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
Vp4er  the  Great,  till  that  of  Phocas ;  during  whose 
empirei  the  arts  were  ruined  by  war.  These  an- 
cieiit  works  from  their  beginning  have  been  the  rule 
of  beauty :  and  in  effect,  the  authors  of  them  have 
been  so  careful  to  give  them  that  perfection,  which 
ia  ttill  to  be  observed  in  them,  that  they  made  use 
itot  only  of  one  single  body,  whereby  tney  formed 
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them,  but  of  many,  from  which  they  took  the 
most  regular  parts  to  compose  from  them  a  beauti- 
ful whole.  "  The  sculptors/'  says  Maximus  Ty- 
riuSy  in  his  7th  dissertation,  **  with  admirable  arti- 
fice, chose  out  of  many  bodies  those  parts  which 
appeared  to  them  the  most  beautiful ;  and  out  of 
that  diversity  made  but  one  statue  :  but  this  mix- 
ture is  made  with  so  much  prudence  and  proprietor, 
that  they  seem  to  have  taken  but  one  only  perfect 
beauty.  And  let  us  not  imagine  that  we  can  ever 
find  one  natural  beauty,  which  can  dispute  with 
statues  that  art,  which  has  always  somewhat  more 
perfect  than  nature/'  It  is  also  to  be  presumed, 
that  in  the  choice  which  they  made  of  those  partly  ' 
they  ibilowed  the  opinion  of  the  physicians,  who 
at  that  time  were  very  capable  of  instructing  them 
in  the  rules  of  beauty  ;  since  beauty  and  health  or- 
dinarily follow  each  other.  **  For  beauty/'  says 
Galen,  **  is  nothing  else  but  a  just  accord,  and  mu- 
tual harmony  of  the  members,  animated  by  a  health- 
ful constitution.  And  men,''  says  the  same  author, 
"commend  a  certain  statue  of  J\)lycletus,  which 
they  call  tiie  rule,  and  which  deserves  that  name, 
for  having  so  perlcct  an  agreement  in  all  its  parts, 
and  a  proportion  so  exact,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
find  a  fault  in  it."  From  what  1  have  quoted  we 
may  conclude,  that  the  ancient  pieces  are  truly 
beautiful,  because  they  resemble  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture ;  and  that  nature  will  ever  be  beautiful  which 
resembles  those  beauties  of  antiquity.  It  is  now 
evident  upon  what  account  none  have  presumed  to 
contest  the  pro|)ortion  of  those  ancient  pieces;  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  always  been  quoted 
as  mo(l(!ls  of  the  most  p(;rl'ect  beauty,  (^vid,  in  the 
twell'th  hook  of  his  "  Metamorphoses,"  where  he 
describes  (lyiiarus,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Centaurs,  says,  "  That  he  had  so  great  a  vivacity  in 
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his  countenance,  his  neck,  his  shoulders,  his  hands, 
and  stomach,  were  so  fair,  that  it  is  certain  the 
manly  part  of  him  was  as  beautiful  as  the  most  ce- 
lebrated statues/'  And  Philostratus,  in  his  **  He- 
roics,'' speaking  of  Protesilaus,  and  praising  the 
beauty  of  his  face,  says,  "  That  the  form  of  his 
,  nose  was  square,  as  if  it  had  been  of  a  statue/' 
And  in  another  place,  speaking  of  Euphorbus,  he 
savs,  **  That  his  beauty  had  gained  the  affections  of 
all  the  Greeks  ;  and  that  it  resembled  so  nearly  the 
beauty  of  a  statue,  that  one  might  have  taken  him 
foir  Apollo/'  Afterwards  also,  speaking  of  the  beau- 
ty of  Neoptolemus,  and  of  his  likeness  to  his  father 
i  Acbilles,  he  says,  **  That,  in  beauty,  his  father  had 
the  same  advantage  over  him,  as  statues  have  over 
the  beauty  of  living  men/' 

This  ought  to  be  understood  of  the  fairest  sta- 
tues ;  for  amongst  the  multitude  of  sculptors  which 
were  in  Greece  and  Italy,  it  is  impossible  but  some 
of  them  must  have  been  bad  workmen,  or  rather 
less  good ;  for  though  their  works  were  much  in- 
ferior to  the  artists  of  the  first  form,  yet  somewhat 
0f  greatness  is  to  be  seen  in  them,  and  somewhat  of 
,  harmonious  in  the  distribution  of  their  parts,  which 
-  makes  it  evident,  that,  at  that  time,  they  wrought 
on  common  principles  ;  and  that  every  one  of  them 
availed  himself  of  those  principles,  according  to  his 
capacity  and  genius.  Those  statues  were  the  great- 
cat  ornaments  of  Greece.  We  need  only  open  the 
book  of  Pausanias  to  find  the  prodigious  quantity 
cf  them,  whether  within  or  without  their  temples, 
or  in  the  crossing  of  streets,  or  in  the  squares  and 
JMblic  places,  or  even  the  fields,  or  on  the  tombs. 
Statues  were  erected  to  the  muses,  to  the  nymphs, 
to  heroes,  to  great  captains,  to  magistrates,  philoso- 
yherSy  and  poets ;  in  short,  they  were  set  up  to  all 
those  who  bad  made  themselves  eminent,  either  in 

VOL.  XVII.  c  c 
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(Itiivnco  of  llicir  cotiritryi  or  for  nny  noble  nelson 
wliicli  (IvNurvod  u  rccompcuHu  i  tor  it  was  the  moit 
oriitiiiiry  anil  monl  atitlusntic  wayi  both  amongst  the 
(iri^rkH  (111(1  lldmuiiH,  thiiM  to  toNtify  their  gratitude. 
Tho  KoiiiiiiiH,  when  thoy  had  conquored  Grif!cit| 
tnumportiHl  Ironi  thcnro  not  only  their  moHt  aJmi* 
rabh)  HtutncN,  lint  also  brought  along  with  them  the 
moMt  flxcclhMit  of  tlunr  HculptorHp  who  inHtructed 
oUnu'H  in  their  art,  and  have  lti\  to  posterity  the 
innnortal  rxunipU^H  of  thnir  knowledge,  which  we 
mw  conlirnicd  by  tlioso  curious  Htatueiit  thodo  vaieif 
thoMi'  baNMo-rrlicn'os,  and  thoNo  bcautifiil  columni 
calUnl  by  thr  numoHorTrajan  and  Antoninc.  Theie 
aro  ihoM)  bcaulirH  which  our  author  proposes  to  u» 
Tor  our  nn)drl.M,  and  the  true  fountains  of  sciencOf 
out  of  whirli  both  pnintcMM  anil  statuaries  are  bound 
to  draw  ihv  thrir  own  umc.  without  amusing  them- 
solves  with  dipping  in  si  reams  which  aro  oflen 
nnnUly.  at  least  troubled  ;  I  mean  the  manner  of 
thrir  niastcrs.  after  whom  th(7  creep,  and  from 
whi)m  they  are  unwilling  to  depart,  either  through 
nrgligenre,  or  through  the  mcannesH  of  their  gc- 
niiiM,  ••  It  beN)ngH  ouly  to  heavy  minds,'*  says  (-i* 
(HMO,  **  to  spend  their  time  on  strcants,  without 
sourrliiug  for  the  spnngN,  from  whence  their  mate* 
riuU  flow  in  all  niaiuier  of  abundance.'* 
I  4,1  "  Without  >vhieh,  all  i?i  nothing  but  a  blind  and 

ra.Hh  Imrlnu'ity/'  f<\:.  All  that  has  nothing  of  the  an- 
rirnt  gUHto>  u  railed  a  barbarous  or  (iothic  manner, 
\vlueh  iH  not  condueted  by  any  rule,  but  only  fol- 
hiw«i  a  wretched  fauey,  whu^h  has  nothing  in  it  that 
tn  uubU\  We  are  here  to  tib.icrve,  that  painters  are 
utit  obhgrd  to  follow  the  antique  as  exactly  as  the 
NiMilptors ;  for  thou  the  picture  would  savour  too 
Miouf>;ly  of  tho  .Htatue,  and  would  seem  to  be  with- 
out motiou.  Miiuy  paiutrrs,  and  some  of  the  ablest 
aniongHt  them,  believing  tlu'y  do  well,  and  taking 
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that  precept  in  too  literal  a  sensei  have  fallen  there- 
by into  great  inconveniencies.  It  therefore  becomes 
the  painters  to  make  use  of  those  ancient  patterns 
with  discretion^  and  to  accommodate  the  nature  to 
them  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  figures,  which 
must  seem  to  live,  may  rather  appear  to  be  models 
for  the  antique,  than  the  antique  a  model  for  their 
figures. 

It  appears,  that  Raphael  made  a  perfect  use  of 
this  conduct ;  and  that  the  LfOmbard  school  have 
not  precisely  searched  into  this  precept  any  farther, 
than  to  learn  from  thence  how  to  make  a  good 
choice  of  the  nature,  and  to  give  a  certain  grace 
and  nobleness  to  all  their  works,  by  the  general  and 
confused  idea  which  they  had  of  what  is  beautiful. 
As  for  the  rest,  they  are  sufficiently  licentious,  ex- 
cepting only  Titian,  who,  of  all  the  Lombards,  has 
E reserved  the  greatest  purity  in  his  works.  This 
arbarous  manner,  of  which  I  spoke,  has  been  in 
gr6at  vogue  from  the  year  611  to  1450.  They  who 
ave  restored  painting  in  Germany  Qfiot  having  seen 
any  of  those  fair  relics  of  antiquity),  have  retained 
much  of  that  barbarous  manner.  Amongst  others, 
Lucas  van  Leyden,  a  very  laborious  man,  who,  with 
his  scholars,  has  infected  almost  all  Europe  with  his 
designs  for  tapestry,  which,  by  the  ignorant,  are 
calledancient  hangings,  (a  greater  honour  than  they 
deserve);  these,  I  say,  are  esteemed  beautiful  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  world.  I  must  acknowledge, 
that  I  am  amazed  at  so  gross  a  stupidity,  and  that 
we  of  the  French  nation  should  have  so  barbarous 
m  taste  as  to  take  for  beautiful  those  flat,  childish,  and 
insipid  tapestries.  AlbertDurer,  thatfamousGerman 
who  was  contemporary  to  that  Lucas,  has  had  the 
like  misfortune  to  fall  into  that  absurd  manner,  be- 
cause he  had  never  seen  any  thing  that  was  beauti- 
ful.    Observe  what  Vasari  tells  us,  in  the  Life  of 
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Mnrc  Antoniot  (RaphacrA  graver),  having  dvnt  com- 
mended  Albert  for  lun  skill  in  graving,  and  liiA  other 
talents :— *'  And  in  truth/^  says  he,  **  if  this  so  ex- 
cellent, so  exact,  and  so  universal  a  man,  had  been 
born  in  Tuscany,  as  he  was  in  Germany,  and  hid 
formed  his  studies  according  to  those  beautiful  pie- 
ces which  are  seen  at  Rome,  as  the  rest  of  us  have 
done,  he  had  proved  the  best  painter  of  all  Italy,  ts 
he  was  the  greatest  genius,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished which  (iermany  ever  bore/' 

**  Wo  love  what  we  tmdorstand,''  &c.  This  pe- 
riodrinforms  us,  that  though  our  inventions  are  never 
so  goodr  though  we  ure  furnished  by  nature  with  a 
noble  genius,  and  though  we  follow  the  impulse  of 
it,  yet  this  is  not  enough,  if  we  learn  not  to  under- 
stand what  is  perfect  and  beautiful  in  nature ;  to 
the  end,  that,  having  found  itf  we  may  be  able  to 
imitate  it,  and  by  this  instruction  we  mav  be  capa- 
citated to  observe  those  errors  which  she  herself 
has  made,  and  to  avoid  them,  so  as  not  to  copy  her 
in  all  sorts  of*  Hubjects,  such  as  she  appears  to  ui, 
without  choice  or  distinction. 

''  Ah  being  the  sovereign  judge  of  his  own  art,'' 
&c.  This  word,  sovereign  judge,  or  arbiter  of  hb 
own  art,  presuppoHcs  a  j)aintcr  to  be  fully  instruct- 
ed in  all  the  partH  of  painting ;  so  that  being  set  an 
it  were  above  his  art,  he  may  be  the  master  and 
sovereign  of  it,  which  is  no  easy  matter.  Those  of 
that  profession  arc  so  seldom  endowed  with  that 
supreme  capacity,  that  few  of  them  arrive  to  be 
good  judges  of  painting ;  and  I  should  many  timei 
make  more  account  of  their  judgment,  who  are  tneo 
of  sense,  and  yet  have  never  touched  a  pencil,  thin 
of  the  opinion  which  is  given  by  the  greatest  part 
of  painters.  All  painters,  therefore,  may  be  called 
arbiters  of  their  own  art ;  but  to  be  sovereign  ar^ 
biters,  l>elongs  only  to  knowing  painters. 
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**  And  permit  no  transient  beauties  to  escape  hit  t  ^s- 
observation/'  &c.  Those  fugitive  or  transient  beau- 
ties, are  no  other  than  such  as  we  observe  in  nature, 
witti  a  short  and  transient  view,  and  which  remain 
not  long  in  their  subjects.  Such  are  the  passions 
of  the  soul.  There  are  of  this  sort  of  beauties 
which  last  but  for  a  moment ;  as  the  different  airs 
of  an  assembly  upon  the  sight  of  an  unexpected 
and  uncommon  object,  some  particularity  of  a 
violent  passion,  some  graceful  action,  a  smile,  a 
glance  of  an  eye,  a  disdainful  look,  a  look  of  gra- 
vity, and  a  thousand  other  such-like  things ;  we 
may  also  place  in  the  catalogue  of  these  flying 
beauties,  fine  clouds,  such  as  ordinarily  follow 
thunder,  or  a  shower  of  rain. 

"  In  the  same  manner  that  bare  practice,  destitute  f  54. 
of  the  lights  of  art,"  &c.  We  find  in  Quinctilian, 
that  Pythagoras  said,  **  the  theory  is  nothing  with- 
out the  practice.'*  "  And  what  means,"  says  the 
younger  Pliny,  ^'  have  we  to  retain  what  has  been 
taught  us,  if  we  put  it  not  in  practice  ?'*  We  would 
not  allow  that  man  to  be  an  orator  who  had  the 
best  thoughts  imaginable,  and  who  knew  all  the 
rules  of  rhetoric,  if  he  had  not  acquired  by  exercise 
the  art  of  using  them,  and  of  composing  an  excel- 
lent discourse.  Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage ;  what 
avails  it  to  make  all  the  necessary  preparatives  for 
our  voyage,  or  to  inform  ourselves  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  road  ?  If  we  do  not  actually  begin  the 
journey,  and  travel  at  a  round  rate,  we  shall  never 
arrive  at  the  end  of  it.  And  as  it  would  be  ridicu- 
lous to  grow  old  in  the  study  of  every  necessary 
thing  in  an  art,  which  comprehends  so  many  seve- 
ral parts ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  to  begin  the  prac- 
tice without  knowing  the  rules,  or  at  least  with  a 
light  tincture  of  them,  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  the 
scorn  of  those  who  can  judge  of  painting,  and  to 
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make  it  apparent  to  the  world  that  we  bflire  no 
care  of  our  reputation.  Many  are  of  opinion^  that 
we  need  onir  work^  and  mind  the  practical  pait^ 
to  become  ikilfui  and  able  painten }  and  that  the 
theory  only  encumbem  the  mind,  and  ties  the  baad# 
Such  men  do  iunt  like  the  tquirrel,  who  if  perpebP 
ally  turning  tne  wheel  in  her  cage  i  the  runa  Bpu§, 
and  wearien  heriielf  with  her  continual  motion^  Md 
yet  geta  no  ground*  **  ft  i%  not  enough  for  dowi 
well  to  walk  anace/'  nayn  Quinctilian,  ^^butitu 
enough  for  walking  apace  to  do  welK'^  It  ia  a  bad 
excuse  to  aay,  1  wan  but  a  little  while  about  it 
lliat  graceful  eamncHs  that  celestial  fire  which  ani^ 
mates  the  work,  proceeds  not  so  much  from  baring 
often  done  the  like,  as  from  having  well  under* 
stood  what  we  have  done*  See  what  I  shall  farther 
say,  on  the  OOth  rule,  which  concerns  eaaiBeai* 
Others  there  are  who  believe  precepts  and  speco* 
lation  to  be  of  absolute  necessity;  but  aa  they 
were  ill  infttrueted,  and  what  they  knew  rather  en* 
tangled  than  cleared  their  understanding,  so  they 
oftentimes  turn  short ;  and  if  thev  perform  a  worl^ 
it  is  not  without  anxiety  and  pain*  And  in  truth, 
they  are  so  much  the  more  worthy  of  compassion, 
because  their  intentions  are  right ;  and  if  thev  ad* 
vance  not  in  knowledge  as  far  as  others,  ana  are 
sometimes  cast  behind,  yet  they  are  grounded  upon 
some  sort  of  reason  ;  ^r  it  is  belonging  to  good 
sense  not  to  go  over  fast,  when  we  affprehend  our* 
selves  to  be  out  of  the  way,  or  even  where  we 
doubt  which  way  we  ought  to  take*  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  bemg  well  instructed  in  good  maximi^ 
and  in  the  rules  of  art,  after  having  done  ihie 
things,  yet  spoil  them  all,  by  endeavouring  to  make 
them  better,  which  is  a  kind  of  overdoing ;  and 
they  are  so  intoxicated  with  their  work,  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  of  being  above  all  others,  that 
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they  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  imaginary  good.  **  Apelles,  one 
day  admiring  the  prodigious  labour  which  he  saw 
in  a  picture  of  Protogenes,  and  knowing  how  much 
sweat  it  must  have  cost  him,  said,  that  Protogenes 
and  himself  were  of  equal  strength ;  nay,  that  he 
yielded  to  him,  in  some  parts  of  painting ;  but  in 
this  he  surpassed  him,  that  Protoeenes  never  knew 
when  he  had  done  well,*  and  could  never  hold  his 
hand.  He  also  added,  in  the  nature  of  a  precept, 
that  he  wished  all  painters  would  imprint  this  les- 
son deeply  in  their  memory,  that  with  overstrain- 
ing and  earnestness  of  jfinishing  their  pieces,  they 
often  did  them  more  harm  than  good/'*  "  There 
are  some,''  says  Quinctilian,  "  who  never  satisfy 
themselves,  never  are  contented  with  their  first  no- 
tions and  expressions,  but  are  continually  changing 
all,  till  nothing  remains  of  their  first  ideas.  Others 
there  are,"  continues  he,  **  who  dare  never  trust 
themselves,  nor  resolve  on  any  thing ;  and  who 
being,  as  it  were,  entangled  in  their  own  genius, 
imagine  it  to  be  a  laudable  correctness,  when  they 
form  difficulties  to  themselves  in  their  own  work. 
And,  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is  hard  to  discern  whe- 
ther of  the  two  is  in  the  greatest  error ;  he,  who  is 
enamoured  of  all  he  does ;  or  he,  whom  nothing  of 
his  own  can  please.  For  it  has  happened  to  yonng 
men,  and  often  even  to  those  of  the  greatest  wit, 
to  waste  their  spirits,  and  to  consume  themselves 
with  anxiety  and  pain  of  their  own  giving,  so  far 
as  even  to  doze  upon  their  work  with  too  much 
eagerness  of  doing  well.  I  will  now  tell  you  how 
a  reasonable  man  ought  to  carry  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion.  It  is  certain,  that  we  ought  to  use  our  best 


*  Pliny,  XXXV.  10. 
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endeavour  to  give  the  last  perfection  to  our  works; 
yet  it  is  always  to  be  understood,  that  we  attempt 
no  more  than  what  is  in  the  compass  of  our  geniuiy 
and  according  to  our  vein.    For,  to  make  a  true 
progress,  I  grant  that  diligence  and  study  are  both 
requisite;  but  this  study  ou^ht  to  have  no  mixture, 
either  of  self-opinion,  obstinacy,  or  anxiety ;  for 
which  reason,  it  it  blows  a  happy  ^ale,  we  must  set 
up  all  our  sails,  though  in  so  doing  it  sometiom 
happens,  that  we  follow  those  motions  where  our 
natural  heat  is  more  powerful  than  our  care  aod 
our  correctness,  provicied  we  abuse  not  this  license^ 
and  suffer  not  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  it ;  for 
all  our  productions  cannot  fail  to  please  us  at  the 
moment  of  their  birth,  as  being  new  to  us/^  * 
1 61.        **  Because  the  greatest  beauties  cannot  always  be 
expressed  for  want  of  terms,*'  &c«    I  have  learned 
from  the  mouth  of  Monsieur  du  Fresnoyt  that  he 
had  oftentimes  heard  Guido  say,  **  that  no  man 
could  give  a  rule  of  the  greatest  beauties ;  and  that 
the  knowledge  of  them  was  so  abstruse,  that  there 
was  no  manner  of  speaking  which  could  express 
them/'    This  comes  just  to  what  Quinctilian  says,t 
'^  That  things  incredible  wanted  words  to  express 
them;  for  some  of  them  are  too  great,  and  too  much 
elevated,  to  be  comprehended  by  human  discourse/' 
From  hence  it  proceeds,  that  the  best  judges,  when 
they  admire  a  noble  picture,  seem  to  be  fastened  to 
it ;  and  when  they  come  to  themselves,  you  would 
say,  they  had  lost  the  use  of  speech. 

*^Fausiacd  torpes^  insane 9  tabelld,^*  says  Horace;^ 
and  Symmachus  says,  II  ^'  that  the  greatness  of  as* 
tonishment  hinders  men  from  giving  a  just  ap« 


*  Qiiinc.  X.  3.  t  Dedam.  xix. 

t  Lib.  ii.  Sat.  7.  ||  Lib.  x.  Ep.  xxti« 
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plause.'^    The  Italians  say,  *'  Opera  da  stupire^^* 
.when  a  thing  is  wonderfully  good. 

<*  Those  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  which  were    t  ^s* 
the  chief  examples  of  this  art/'  &c.    He  means  the 
most  knowing  and  best  painters  of  antiquity ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  last  two  ages  to  our  times. 

•♦  And  also  moderates  that  fury  of  the  fancy,"    t  ««• 
&C*     There  is  in  the  Latin  text  ''  which  produces 
only  monsters,'*  that  is  to  say,  things  out  of  all  pro- 
bable resemblance.    Such  things  as  are  often  found 

.  ID  the  works  of  Pietro  Testa.  "  It  often  happens,'' 
says  Dionysius  Longinus,  a  grave  author,  ^^  that 
iome  men,  imagining  themselves  to  be  possessed 
with  a  divine  fury,  far  from  being  carried  into  the 
rage  of  Bacchanalians,  often  fall  into  toys  and  trifles, 
which  are  only  puerilities.'^ 

*•  A  subject  beautiful  and  noble,"  &c.    Painting    |  ^^^ 
18  not  only  pleasing  and  divertising,  but  is  also  a 
kind  of  memorial  of  those  things  which  antiquity 

*^  has  had  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  in  their  kinds, 
rwlacing  the  history  before  our  eyes ;  as  if  the 
thing  were  at  this  very  time  efiectually  in  action ; 
even  so  far,  that,  beholding  the  pictures  wherein 
those  noble  deeds  are  represented,  we  find  ourselves 
•tung  with  a  desire  or  endeavouring  somewhat, 
which  is  like  that  action,  there  expressed,  as  if  we 
were  reading  it  in  the  history.  The  beauty  of  the 
subject  inspires  us  with  love  and  admiration  for  the 
pictures,  as  the  fair  mixture  causes  us  to  enter  into 
the  subject  which  it  imitates,  and  imprints  it  the 
more  deeply  into  our  imagination,  and  our  memory. 
These  are  two  chains  which  are  interlinked,  which 
contain,  and  are  at  the  same  time  contained,  and 
whose  matter  is  equally  precious  and  estimable. 

"  And  ingenious,"  &c.    Aliquid  salis^  somewhat    t  'f. 
that  is  well  seasoned,  fine,  and  pic^uant,  extraordi- 

•  jPAry*  of  a  high  relish,  proper  to  mstruct,  and  to 
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clear  the  understanding.  ^^  The  painters  ought  to  do 
like  the  orators/'  says  Cicero  ;*  **  let  them  instmclf 
let  them  divertise,  and  let  them  move  us  j''  this  ii 
what  is  properly  meant  by  the  word  salt* 

f  74.  **  On  which  the  sketchi  as  it  may  be  caUed,  of 
the  picture  is  to  be  disposed/'  ice.  It  is  not  with- 
out reason,  nor  by  chance^  that  our  author  uses  the 
word  machina.  A  machine  iA  a  just  assembling  or 
combination  of  many  pieces,  to  produce  one  andtte 
same  efiect.  And  the  disposition  in  a  pictures 
nothing  else  but  an  assembling  of  many  parts,  of 
which  we  are  to  foresee  the  agreement  with  Mdi 
other,  and  the  justness  to  produce  a  beautiful  effect^ 
as  you  shall  sec  in  the  4th  precept,  which  is  con- 
cerning the  economy.  This  is  also  called  the  com- 
position,  by  which  is  meant  the  distribution  and 
orderly  placing  of  things,  both  in  general,  and  m 
particular. 

1 16.  "  Which  is  what  we  properly  call  invention,'* 
&c.  Our  author  establishes  three  parts  of  painting; 
the  invention ;  the  design^  or  drawinff ;  and  thero- 
lourinfff  which  in  Home  places  he  also  calls  the  crih 
matic.  Many  auihors  who  have  written  of  paintings 
multiply  the  parts  according  to  their  pleasure;  and 
without  giving  you,  or  myself,  the  trouble  of  difr 
cussing  this  matter,  I  will  only  tell  you,  that  all  the 
parts  oi'  painting  which  others  have  named,  are  re* 
ducible  into  these  three  which  are  mentioned  bj 
our  author. 

For  which  reason,  I  esteem  this  division  to  be 
the  justcst:  and  as  these  three  parts  are  essentisl 
to  painting,  so  no  man  can  be  truly  called  a  pain- 
ter, who  does  not  possess  them  all  together :  in  the 
same  manner  that  we  cannot  give  the  name  of  man 
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to  any  creature  which  is  not  composed  of  body, 
loolt  and  reasoOy  which  are  the  three  parts  necessa* 
lily  constituent  of  a  man.  How  therefore  can  they 
pretend  to  the  quality  of  painters,  who  can  only 
copy  and  purloin  the  works  of  others,  who  there- 
in employ  their  whole  industry,  and  with  that 
only  talent  would  pass  for  able  painters  ?  And,  do 
&M  tell  me,  that  many  great  artists  have  done  this ; 
for  I  can  easily  answer  you,  that  it  had  been  their 
better  course  to  have  abstained  from  so  doing; 
ihat  they  have  not  thereby  done  themselves  much 
honour,  and  that  copying  was  not  the  best  part  of 
their  reputation*  Let  us  then  conclude,  that  all 
painters  ought  to  acquire  this  part  of  excellence  ; 
not  to  do  it,  is  to  want  courage,  and  not  dare  to 
riiew  themselves.  It  is  to  creep  and  grovel  on  the 
ground ;  it  is  to  deserve  this  just  reproach,  OimttO' 
toreSf  servumpecus/  It  is  with  painters,  in  reference 
to  their  productions,  as  it  is  with  orators ;  a  good 
b^inning  is  always  costly  to  both ;  much  sweat 
and  labour  is  required,  but  it  is  better  to  expose 
our  works,  and  leave  them  liable  to  censure  for 
fifteen  years,  than  to  blush  for  them  at  the  end  of 
ItfW.  On  this  account,  it  is  necessary  for  a  painter 
to  begin  early  to  do  somewhat  of  his  own,  and  to 
accustom  himself  to  it  by  continual  exercise ;  for  so 
long  as,  endeavouring  to  raise  himself,  he  fears  fall- 
inffy  he  shall  be  always  on  the  ground.  See  the 
feUowing  observation : 

**  Invention  is  a  kind  of  Muse,  which  being  pos*  t  le^ 
•Msed  of  the  other  advantages  common  to  her  sis- 
ten,''  &c.  The  attributes  of  the  Muses  are  oflen 
taken  for  the  Muses  themselves ;  and  it  is  in  this 
eense,  that  invention  is  here  called  a  Muse.  Authors 
ascribe  to  each  of  them  in  particular,  the  sciences 
which  they  have,  say  they,  invented  ;  and  in  gene- 
ral the  Belles  LettreSi  because  they  contain  almost 
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all  the  others.  These  sciences  are  those  advantagci 
of  which  our  author  speaks,  and  with  which  he 
would  have  a  painter  furnish  himself  suJfBcientlj : 
and  in  truth,  there  is  no  man,  though  his  under- 
standing be  very  mean,  who  knows  not,  and  who 
finds  not  of  himself,  how  much  learning  is  neces* 
sary  to  animate  his  genius,  and  to  complete  it.  And 
the  reason  of  this  is,  that  they  who  have  studied, 
have  not  only  seen  and  learned  many  excellent 
things,  in  their  course  of  studies ;  but  also  tbej 
have  acquired,  by  that  exercise,  a  great  facility  m 
profiting  themselves,   by  reading    good   autbon. 
They  who  will  make  profession  of  painting,  muit 
heap  up  treasures  out  of  their  reading  ;  and  there 
they  will  find  many  wonderful  means  of  raising 
themselves  above  others,  who  can  only  creep  upon 
the  ground ;  or  if  they  elevate  themselves,  it  is  only 
to  fall  from  a  higher  place,  because  they  serve  then^ 
selves  of  other  men's  wings,  neither  understanding 
their  use,  nor  their  virtue.    It  is  true,  that  it  is  not. 
the  present  mode  for  a  painter  to  be  so  knowing: 
and,  if  any  of  tiiem,  in  these  times,  be  found  to  have 
either  a  great  wit,  or  mucii  learning,   the  multi- 
tude would  not  fail  to  say,  that  it  was  great  pity; 
and  that  the  youth  might  have  come  to  somewhat 
in  the  practical  part  of  the  law,  or  it  may  be  in  the 
treasury,  or  in  the  families  of  some  noblemen.    So 
wretched  is  the  destiny  of  painting  in  these  latter 
ages.   Ihr  learning,  it  is  not  so  much  the  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongue  which  is  here  to 
be  understood,  as  the  reading  of  good  authors,  sod 
understanding  those  things  of  which  they  treat: 
for  translations  being  made  of  the  best  authonif 
there  is  not  any  painter  who  is  not  capable,  in  some 
sort,   of  understanding  those  books  of  humanity, 
which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
Belles  Lettres.     In  my  opinion,  the  books  which 
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ttre  of  the  most  advantage  to  those  of  the  professioni 
are  these  which  follow : 

The  Bible. 

The  History  of  Joseph  U8«  ' 

The  Roman  History  of  CoefFeteau,  for  those  who 
understand  the  French ;  and  that  of  Titus  Livius, 
ia  Latin. 

*  Homerg  whom  Pliny  calls  the  fountain-head  of 
invention  and  noble  thoughts. 

Virgil,  and  in  him  particularly  his  iEneis. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Godeau,  or  the 
Abridffmcfnt  of  Baronius. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 
:  The  Pictures  of  Philostratus.* 
• .  Plutarch's  Lives. 

Fausaniasi  who  is  wonderful  for  giving  of  ffreat 
ideas ;  and  chiefly  for  such  as  are  to  be  placed  at  a 
^stance,  or  cast  behind,  and  for  the  combining  of 
%ure8.  This  author,  in  conjunction  with  Homer, 
mnkes  a  good  mingle  of  what  is  pleasing,  and  what 
11  perfect. 

The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Romans,  by  Du 
Cboul }  and  in  English,  Godwin's  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties. 

Trajan's  Pillar,  with  the  discourse  which  explains 
the  figures  on  it,  and  instructs  a  painter  in  those 
things  with  which  he  is  indispensably  to  be  ac- 
quainted. This  is  one  of  the  most  principal  and 
Bloet  learned  books,  which  we  have  for  the  modes, 
\ke  customs,  the  arms,  and  the  religion  of  the  Ro- 
aurns.  Julio  Romano  made  his  chief  studies  on  the 
marble  itself. 

The  books  of  medals. 

The  Bass-Reliefs  of  Perrier,  and  others,  with 
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their  explanations  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  whidt 
give  a  perfect  understanding  of  them. 

Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  because  of  the  relatioQ 
which  there  is  betwixt  the  rules  of  poetry,  and  thoie 
of  painting. 

And  other  books  of  the  like  nature,  the  readiag 
of  which  are  profitable  to  warm  the  imaginatioa; 
such  as  in  English,  are  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen; 
the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton ;  Tasso,  translated  bj 
Fairfax ;  and  the  History  of  Polybius,  by  Sir  Heniy 
Shere. 

Some  romances  also  are  very  capable  of  eottf- 
taining  the  genius,  and  of  strengtheninff  it,  by  the 
noble  ideas  which  they  give  of  things  :  but  there  is 
this  danger  in  them,  that  they  almost  always  cor- 
rupt the  truth  of  history. 

There  are  also  other  books  which  a  painter  may 
use  upon  some  particular  occasions,  and  only  when 
he  wants  them :  Such  are.  The  Mythology  of  the 
Gods ;  The  Images  of  the  Gods ;  The  Iconology  ( 
The  Tables  of  Uyginus ;  The  Practical  Perspec- 
tive ;  and  some  others  not  here  mentioned. 

Thus  it  is  necessary,  that  they  who  are  desirous 
of  a  name  in  painting,  should  read  at  leisure  times 
these  books  with  diligence ;  and  make  their  obser- 
vations of  such  things  as  they  find  for  their  pur- 
pose in  them,  and  of  which  they  believe  they  oia^ 
some  time  or  other  have  occasion.  Let  the  imagi- 
nation be  employed  in  this  reading,  and  let  them 
make  sketches,  and  light  touches  of  those  ideas 
which  that  reading  forms  in  their  imaginatioo. 
Quinctilian,  Tacitus,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of 
that  dialogue  which  is  called  in  Latin  De  Causis 
corrupUe  Eloquentias^  says,  "  That  painting  re- 
sembles fire,  which  is  fed  by  the  fuel,  inflamed  by 
motion,  and  gathers  strength  by  burning ;  for  the 
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wer  of  the  genius  is  only  augmented  by  the 
undance  of  matter  to  supply  it ;  apd  it  is  impos- 
»le  to  make  a  great  and  magnificent  work,  if 
at  matter  be  wanting,  or  not  disposed  rightly/' 
nd  therefore  a  painter,  who  has  a  genius,  gets 
thing  by  long  thinking,  and  taking  all  imagin- 
le  care  to  make  a  noble  composition,  if  he  be 
t  assisted  by  those  studies  which  I  have  men- 
med.  All  that  he  can  gain  by  it  is  only  to  weary 
s  imagination,  and  to  travel  over  many  vast  coun- 
ies,  without  dwelling  on  any  one  thing  which  can 
ve  him  satisfaction. 

All  the  books  which  I  have  named  may  be  ser- 
ceable  to  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  well  as  to  painters, 
i  for  those  books  which  were  of  particular  use  to 
em,  they  were  unfortunately  lost  in  those  ages 
bich  were  before  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
ipiers  neglecting  (probably  out  oi  ignorance)  to 
anscribe  them,  as  not  finding  themselves  capable 
i*  making  the  demonstrative  figures.*  In  the 
ean  time,  it  is  evidently  known,  by  the  relation 
!*  authors,  that  we  have  lost  fifty  volumes  of  them 
;  the  least.  See  Pliny  in  his  S5th  book ;  and 
ranc.  Junius,  in  his  3d  chapter  of  the  Sd  book  of 
le  ^*  Painting  of  the  Ancients."  Many  moderns 
ive  written  of  it  with  small  success,  taking  a 
ive  compass,  without  coming  directly  to  the 
EMnt }  and  talking  much,  without  saying  any 
^OST}  y^^  some  of  them  have  acquitted  them- 
dvea  successfully  enough.  Amongst  others,  Leo- 
irdo  da  Vinci  (though  without  method) ;  Paulo 
omazzo,  whose  book  is  good  for  the  greatest  part, 
dt  whose  discourse  is  too  diffusive  and  very  tire<» 
Hne  \  John  Baptist  Armenini,  Franciscus  Junius, 
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and  Monsieur  de  Cambray,  to  whose  preface  I 
rather  invite  you»  than  to  his  book.     We  are  not 
to  forfjet  what  Monsieur  Felebien  has  written  of 
the  historical  niece  of  Alexander,  by  the  hand  of 
Monsieur  I^  Jirun  :  besides  that  the  work  itself  ii 
very  eloquent,  the  foundations  which  he  establisbei 
for  the  making;  of  a  good  picture  are  wonderfully 
solid.  Thus  I  have  given  you  very  near  the  library 
of  a  painter,  and  a  catalogue  of  such  books  as  be 
ought  cither  to  read  himself,  or  have  read  to  him; 
at  least  if  he  will  not  satisfy  himself  with  possessing 
painting  as  the  most  sordid  of  all  trades,  and  not 
as  the  noblest  of  all  arts, 
f  77.        **  It  is  the  business  of  a  painter,  in  his  choice  of 
attitudes,''  Sec.    See  here  the  most  important  pr^ 
cept  of  all  those  which  relate  to  painting.     It  be- 
longs properly  to  a  painter  alone,  and  all  the  rest 
are  borrowed  either  from  learning,  or  from  pbysiCf 
or  from  the  mathematics,  or,  in  short,  from  other  arts; 
for  it  is  siif}icic;nt  to  have  a  natural  wit  and  learn* 
ing  to  make  that  which  we  call  in  painting,  a  good 
invention  :  for  the  design,  we  must  have  some  in« 
sight  into  anatomy :  to  make  buildings,  and  other 
things  in  perspective,  wc  must  have  knowledge  in 
the  mathematics :  and  other  arts  will  bring  in  their 
quotas,  to  iUrnisli  out  the  matter  of  a  good  pic- 
ture.    But  for  the  economy,  or  ordering  of  the 
whole  together,  none  hut  only  the  painter  can  UD« 
derstand  it ;  because  tfie  end  of  the  artist  is  plesi- 
ingly  to  deceive  the  eyes,  which  he  can  never  le- 
complish  if  this  part  be  wanting  to  him.     A  pie* 
ture  may  have  an  ill  efllect,  though  the  invention 
of  it  be  truly  understood,  the  design  of  it  correct, 
and  the  colours  of  it  the  most  beautiful  and  fioe 
that  can  be  employed  in  it.  And,  on  the  contrary! 
wc  may  behold  other  pictures  ill  invented,  ill  d^ 
signed,  and  painted  with  the  most  common  colours, 
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ch  Bball  have  a  very  good  eflfect,  and  which 
1  more  pleasingly  deceive.   **  Notiiing  pleases  a 

I  so  much  as  order/'  says  Xenophon  ;*  and  Ho- 
9  in  his  **  Art  of  Poetry/'  lays  it  down  as  a  rule» 

Singula  qumque  locum  teneant  iortita  decenter. 

Set  all  things  in  their  ewn  peculiar  place ; 
And  know  that  order  is  the  greatest  grace. 

his  precept  is  properly  the  use  and  application 

II  the  rest ;  for  which  reason  it  requires  much 
;ment.  You  are  therefore  in  such  manner  to 
lee  things,  that  your  picture  may  be  painted  in 
r  head,  before  it  comes  upon  the  canvass.  ''When 
lander/'  says  a  celebrated  authorit  ''had ordered 
scenes  of  his  comedy,  he  held  it  to  be,  in  a 
ner,  already  made ;  though  he  had  not  begun 
first  verse  of  it/'     It  is  an  undoubted  truth, 

they  who  are  endued  with  this  foresight^ 
c  with  incredible  pleasure  and  facility ;  others^ 
he  contrary,  are  perpetually  changing,  and  re- 
iging  their  work,  which,  when  it  is  ended,  leaves 
1  but  anxiety  for  all  their  pains.  It  seems  to 
that  these  sorts  of  pictures  remind  us  of  those 
Gothic  castles,  made  at  several  times;  and 
rh  hold  together  only  as  it  were  by  rags  and 
bes« 

may  be  inferred  from  that  which  I  have  said, 
the  invention  and  the  disposition  are  two  se* 
[  and  distinct  parts.  In  enect,  though  the  last 
lem  depends  upon  the  first,  and  is  commonly 
prehenaed  under  it ;  yet  we  are  to  take  great 
»  that  we  do  not  confound  them.    The  inven- 
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tion  nimjAy  findfi  out  the  subjectSy  and  make*  i 
choice  of  them  suitable  to  the  histofy  which  we 
treat ;  and  the  dinposition  distributee  those  tlmp 
which  are  thus  found,  each  to  its  proper  place,  aad 
accommodates  the  figures  and  the  groups  in  parti' 
cular,  and  the  tout  ensemble  (or  whole  together)  of 
the  picture  in  general ;  so  that  this  economy  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  in  relation  to  the  eyes,  as  a 
concert  of  music  to  the  ears. 

There  is  one  thing  of  great  consequence  to  be 
observed  in  the  economy  of  the  whole  work,  which 
is,  that  at  the  first  sight  we  may  be  given  to  un- 
derstand the  quality  of  the  subject ;  and  that  the 
picture,  at  the  first  glance  of  the  eye,  may  mnpin  ui 
with  the  principal  passion  of  it ;  for  ezumjiet  if 
the  subject  which  you  have  undertaken  to  treat  be 
of  joy,  it  is  necessary  that  every  thing  which  entan 
into  your  picture  should  contribute  to  that  paanos, 
so  that  the  beholders  shall  immediately  be  moved 
with  it.  If  the  subject  be  mournful,  let  every  thing 
in  it  have  a  stroke  of  sadness ;  and  so  of  the  other 
passions  and  qualities  of  the  subjects* 
t  SI.  **  Let  there  be  a  genuine  and  lively  expretsion  of 
the  subject,  conformable  to  the  text  of  ancient  au- 
thors,'' &c«  Take  care  that  the  licenses  of  painten 
be  rather  to  adorn  the  history,  than  to  corrupt  it. 
And  though  Horace  gives  permission  to  punten 
and  poets  ^  to  dare  every  thing,  yet  he  enconragM 
neither  of  them  to  make  things  out  of  nature  or 
verisimility  ;  for  he  adds  immediately  after, 

But  ]frt  the  boimdft  of  lictngen  he  fix^d  ; 

Not  thingA  ryf  diMif^recing  natorts  inix'd  : 

Not  iiwect  wiili  tour,  nor  birds  with  serpenU  joia'd: 

Nor  the  fierce  lion  witjj  th«  fearful  hind. 

The  thoughts  of  a  man  endued  with  good  sense, 
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:  are  not  of  kin  to  vfdionary  inadpess ;  men  in  levers 
are  only  capable  of  such  dreams.  Treat  then  the 
subjects  of  your  pictures  witli  all  possible  faithful- 
DesSy  and  use  your  licenses  with  a  becoming  bold- 
ness ;  provided  they  be  ingenious,  and  not  immo- 
derate and  extravagant. 

*^  Take  care  that  whatsoever  makes  nothing  to  t  ^^ 
your  subject,''  &c.     Nothing  deadens  so  much  the 
composition  of  a  picture,  as  figures  which  are  not 
appertaining  to  the  subject:    we  may  call  them  ' 
pleasantly  enough fjigtires  to  he  let. 

"  This  part  of  painting  so  rarely  met  with,"  &c.  t  «»• 
That  is  to  say,  invention. 

**  Which  was  stolen  by  Prometheus,''  &c.  The  t  ^^ 
poets  feign,  that  Prometheus  formed  out  of  clay 
so  fair  a  statue,  that  Minerva  one  day,  having  long 
admired  it,  said  to  the  workman,  that  if  he  thought 
there  was  any  thing  in  heaven  which  could  add  to 
its  perfection,  he  might  ask  it  of  her ;  but  he  be- 
ing ignorant  of  what  might  be  most  beautiful  in 
Ae  habitation  of  the  gods,  desired  leave  that  he 
-  might  be  carried  thither,  and  being  there,  to  make 
his  choice.  The  goddess  bore  him  thither  upon 
her  shield,  and  so  soon  as  he  had  perceived  that  all 
celestial  things  were  animated  with  fire,  be  stole  a 
parcel  of  it,  which  he  carried  down  to  earth,  and 
applying  it  to  the  stomach  of  his  statue,  enlivened 
the  whole  body. 

**  That  it  happens  not  to  every  one  to  see  Co-  t  ^s- 
rinth,''  &c.  This  is  an  ancient  proverb,  which  sig- 
nifies, that  every  man  has  not  the  genius,  nor  the 
disposition,  that  is  necessary  for  the  sciences ;  nei* 
ther  vet  a  capacity  fit  for  the  undertaking  of  things 
wfaicn  are  great  and  difficult.  Corinth  was  here- 
tofore the  centre  of  all  arts,  and  the  place  whither 
they  sent  all  those  whom  they  would  render  capa- 
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ble  of  any  thing.  Cicero  calls  it  the  light  of  ill 
GrsBcia.* 
1 95.  **  It  arrived  at  length  to  that  height  of  perfec- 
tion/' &c.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  lasted  even  to  Augustus,  under  whoie 
reign  painting  fell  to  great  decay*  But  under  tbe 
emperors,  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan,  it  appear- 
ed in  its  primitive  lustre ;  which  lasted  to  the  tine 
of  Phocas  the  emperor,  when  vices  prevailing  over 
the  arts,  and  war  being  kindled  through  all  Eu- 
rope, and  especially  in  Lombardy,  (occasioned  bf 
the  irruption  of  the  Huns),  painting  was  totally  ex- 
tinguished. And  if  some  few,  in  the  succeeding 
ages,  strained  themselves  to  revive  it,  it  was  rather 
in  finding  out  the  most  glaring,  gaudy,  and  costif 
colours,  than  in  imitating  the  harmonious  simpli- 
city of  those  illustrious  painters  who  preceded 
them.  At  length,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  some 
there  were  who  began  to  set  it  again  on  foot.  And 
it  may  truly  be  said,  that  about  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth age,  and  the  beginning  of  our  sixteenth,  it 
appeared  in  much  splendour,  by  means  of  many 
knowing  men  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  who  were  in  per- 
fect possession  of  it.  Since  those  happy  times, 
which  were  so  fruitful  of  the  noble  arts,  we  have 
also  had  some  knowing  painters,  but  very  few  in 
number,  because  of  the  little  inclination  which  sove- 
reign princes  have  had  for  painting  :  but  thanks 
to  the  zeal  of  our  great  monarch,  and  to  the  care 
of  his  first  minister.  Monsieur  Colbert,  we  oity 
shortly  behold  it  more  flourishing  than  ever. 
t  los.  **  An  attitude  therefore  must  be  chosen,  accord- 
ing to  their  taste,''  &c.  This  is  the  second  part  of 
painting,  which  is  called  design,  or  drawing.    As 
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the  ancientB  have  sought  as  much  as  possible  what- 
soever contributes  to  the  making  of  a  perfect  body ; 
so  they  have  dihgently  examined  in  what  consists 
the  beauty  of  good  attitudes,  ns  their  works  suffi- 
ciently inform  us. 

••  Ihe  parts  of  it  must  be  great,**  &c.  Yet  not  t  iw* 
so  great  us  to  exceed  a  Just  proportion.  Bjut  he 
means,  that  in  a  noble  attitude,  the  greatest  parts 
of  the  body  ought  to  appear  foremost,  rather  than 
the  less ;  for  which  reason,  in  another  passage,  he 
vehemently  forbids  the  foreshortenings,  bepause 
they  make  the  parts  appear  little^  though  of  them^ 
selves  they  are  great. 

"  And  large,**  &c.     To  avoid  the  dry  manner,  t  kh. 
such  as  is  most  commonly  the  nature  which  Lucas 
van  Leyden  and  Albert  Durer  have  imitated. 

•^  Contrasted  by  contrary  motions,  the  most  no-  t  loi. 
ble  parts  foremost  in  sight,  and  each  figure  care- 
fully poised  on  its  own  centre,**  &c.  The  motions 
are  never  natural,  when  the  members  are  not  equal- 
ly balanced  on  their  centre ;  and  these  members 
cannot  be  balanced  on  their  centre  in  an  equality 
pf  weight,  but  they  must  contrast  each  other.  A 
man  who  dances  on  the  rope,  makes  a  manifest 
demonstration  of  this  truth.  The  body  is  a  weight 
balanced  on  its  feet,  as  upon  two  pivots.  And 
though  one  of  the  feet  most  commonly  bears  the 
weight,  yet  we  see  that  the  whole  weight  rests 
centrally  upon  it.  In  so  much,  that  if,  for  example, 
one  arm  is  stretched  out,  it  must  of  necessity  be, 
either  that  the  other  arm,  or  the  leg,  be  cast  back- 
ward, or  the  body  somewhat  bowed  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  so  as  to  make  an  equilibrium,  and  be  in  a 
situation  which  is  unforced.  It  may  be,  though 
seldom,  if  it  be  not  in  old  men,  that  the  feet  bear 
equally  ;  and  for  that  time  half  the  weight  is  equal- 
ly distributed  on  each  foot.     You  ought  to  make 
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ijMc  of  th()  Nuiiic  iirudiMicis  if  one  fciot  bears  three 
parti  in  four  or  flic  hiir(i(*n,  and  that  the  other 
loot  bcmrH  the  reiiminiiiff  part.  ThU,  in  gencrali  it 
what  limy  hi;  mul  of  i\w  hataiice,  ancl  the  libration 
of  i\u*s  hody.  In  particiihir,  three  may  many  thing! 
ha  Huid  which  arc  very  iiflefiil  and  curiouff»  of  which 
yoii  may  Hatiftfy  youmelveH  in  I^onardo  da  Vinci* 
lie  ha«  done  wonchMfiilly  well  on  that  luMect;  ind 
ofie  may  truly  nay,  that  the  ponderation  la  the  belt 
and  MoundeHt  part  of  all  Ihh  hook  of  painting.  It 
hegioM  at  the  IHlNt  (rhnpter,  and  eonchidea  at  the 
^.'Id.  I  wotdd  uIho  advise  you  to  read  Haulo  l/h 
ma//o»  in  hin  (iili  hook,  rhapter  4th»  J)et  nioto  del 
t'(n*jw  humano^  that  is  the  motion  of  a  human  bodr. 
You  will  there  fuid  u)iiny  thingN  of  great  prom. 
Kor  what  eonceruA  thc^  contraHti  I  will  only  hsj, 
in  general,  that  nothing  given  ho  much  grace  and 
life  to  iigurcM.  See  tlie  l.'ith  precept,  and  whet  I 
Nay  upon  it  in  the  reniarkn. 
1 107.  ••  The  partri  muMt  he  drawn  with  flowing,  glid* 
ing  outliiieN,"  &r.  'Hie  reaMon  of  thia  proceeds 
from  th(t  action  of  the  uuiNcleN,  which  are  no  many 
well-hurkets :  when  one  of  them  acta  and  drawi, 
it  i«i  neecNMary  that  the  other  mu^t  obey  ;  ao  thit 
the  muNcleH  which  act,  drawing  always  towardi 
their  i)nneipal,  and  thoHC  which  obey  ntretching  in 
length,  and  on  the  Hide  of  their  iuHcrtion,  it  muM 
needn  follow,  that  the  partH  muHt  he  deaigned  in 
waveH ;  hut  heware,  leNt  in  giving  thin  form  to  the 
partH,  you  chi  not  break  the  bonea  which  auHtain 
them,  and  whicli  always  muNt  make  them  appear 
firm. 

TluH  n)axim  in  not  altogether  ao  general,  but 
that  actiooH  nmy  bt^  found,  where  the  maanee  of 
the  nuiHcleH  are  Nituate  one  over  againat  another; 
but  that  in  not  \tsy  common.  '^Fhe  outltnea,  which 
are  in  waven,  give  not  only  a  grace  to  the  parti. 
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but  also  to  the  whole  body,  when  it  k  only  sup- 
ported on  one  leg.  As  we  see  in  the  figures  of 
Antinousi  Meleager,  the  Venus  of  Medicis,  that  of 
the  Vatican,  the  two  others  of  Borghese,  and  that 
of  Flora,  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  the  two  Bacchus's 
of  Borghese,  and  that  of  Ludovisio,  and  in  fine,  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  ancient  figures,  which 
are  standing,  and  which  always  rest  more  upon  one 
foot  than  the  other.  Besides,  that  the  figures  and 
their  parts  ought  almost  always  to  have  a  serpen- 
tine and  flaming  form  naturally;  these  sorts  of  out- 
lines have,  I  know  not  what  of  life  and  seeming 
motion  in  them,  which  very  much  resembles  the 
activity  of  the  flame,  and  of  the  serpent. 

^  According  to  the  rules  of  anatomy,''  &c.  This  t  na. 
part  is  nothing  known  at  present  amongst  our  mo- 
dern painters.  I  have  shewn  the  profit,  and  even 
the  necessity  of  it,  in  the  preface  of  a  little  epitome 
which  I  have  made,  and  which  Monsieur  Torrebat 
baa  published.  I  know  there  are  some  who  think 
this  science  a  kind  of  monster,  and  believe  it  to  be 
of  no  advantage,  either  because  they  are  mean  spi- 
Htedt  or  that  they  have  not  considered  the  want 
which  they  have  of  it ;  nor  reflected,  as  they  ouffht» 
on  its  importance ;  contenting  themselves  with  a 
eertain  tract,  to  which  they  have  been  used.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  whoever  is  capable  of  such  a 
thought,  will  never  be  capable  of  becoming  a  great 
detiffner. 

''In  imitation  of  the  Greek  forms,''  &c.    That  f  us. 
is  to  lay,  according  to  the  ancient  statues,  which 
ibr  the  most  part  come  from  Greece. 

**  Let  there  be  a  perfect  relation  betwixt  the  t  "4- 
parts  and  the  whole,"  &c.  or  let  them  agree  well 
together,  which  is  the  same  thing.     His  meaning 
im  this  place  is,  to  speak  of  the  justness  of  propor- 
tionsy  and  of  the  harmony  which  they  make  with 
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one  another.  Many  famous  authors  have  thorough^ 
ly  treated  this  matter.  Amongst  others,  Paulo  Uh 
mazzo,  whose  first  book  speaks  of  nothing  else; 
but  there  are  so  many  sub-divisions,  that  a  readef 
must  have  a  good  brain  not  to  be  turned  with 
them.  See  those  which  our  author  has  remarked 
in  general,  on  the  most  beautiful  statues  of  the  aa> 
cients.  I  believe  them  to  be  so  much  the  bettei^ 
as  they  are  more  conformable  to  those  which  Vii 
truvius  gives  us  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  third 
book ;  and  which  he  tells  us,  that  be  learned  from 
the f artists  themselves;  because  in  the  preface  to 
his  seventh  book,  he  makes  his  boast  to  have  had 
them  from  others,  and  particularly  from  architects 
and  painters. 


The  Measures  qf  a  Human  Body* 

The  ancients  have  commonly  allowed  eight  heads 
to  their  figures,  though  some  of  them  have  but 
seven.  But  we  ordinarily  divide  the  figures  into 
ten  faces ;  *  that  is  to  say,  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot;  in  the  following  man* 
ner: 

From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  forehead,  is 
the  third  part  of  a  face. 

The  face  begins  at  the  root  of  the  lowest  haiis 
which  are  upon  the  forehead,  and  ends  at  the  bot* 
tom  of  the  chin. 

The  face  is  divided  into  three  proportionsble 
parts ;  the  first  contains  the  forehead,  the  second 
the  nose,  and  the  third  the  mouth  and  the  chin. 


*  ThU  depends  on  the  age  and  quality  of  the  penons.    Tbt 
Apollo  and  Veniu  of  Medicin  have  more  than  ten  facca. 


I 
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.  from  the  chin  to  the  pit  betwixt  the  collar- 
bones, are  two  lengths  of  a  nose.     . 

From  the  pit  betwixt  the  collar-bones  to  the 
K>ttom  of  the  breast,  one  face. 

*  From  the  bottom  oi  the  breasts  to  the  navel, 
me  face. 

t  From  the  navel  to  the  genitories,  one  face. 
,   From  the  genitories  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
mee,  two  faces. 
•  The  knee  contains  half  a  face. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  knee  to  the  ankle, 
;wo  faces. 

From  the  ankle  to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  half  a 
kce. 

A  man,  when  his  arms  are  stretched  out,  is,  from 
;he  longest  finger  of  his  right  hand,  to  the  longest 
>f  his  left,  as  broad  as  he  is  long. 

From  one  side  of  the  breasts  to  the  other,,  two 
iaces. 

The  bone  of  the  arm,  called  humerus,  is  the 
angth  of  two  faces  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow. 

From  the  end  of  the  elbow  to  the  root  of  the 
ittle  finger,  the  bone  called  cubitus,  with  part  of 
he  band,  contains  two  faces. 

From  the  box  of  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  pit 
setwixt  the  collar-bones,  one  face. 

If  you  would  be  satisfied  in  the  measures  of 
»readth,  from  the  extremity  of  one  finger  to  the 
Mber,  so  that  this  breadth  should  be  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  body,  ^ou  must  observe,  that  the 
boxes  of  the  elbows  with  the  humerus,  and  of  the 


*  The  Apollo  hat  a  nose  more. 

f  The  Apollo  has  half  a  nose  more ;  and  the  upper  half  of 
klM  Veous  oe  MecUois  is  to  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  and  not 
to  the  privy  parti. 
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humttrus  with  the  shoulder-blade,  bear  the  propor- 
tion of  half  a  facet  when  the  arms  are  atretchti 
out. 

The  sole  of  the  foot  in  the  aixth  part  of  th$ 
figure. 

l*he  hand  in  the  length  of  a  face. 

The  thumb  contains  a  nose. 

The  inside  of  the  arm,  from  the  pUce  where  the 
muscle  disappears,  which  makes  the  breast,  (calM 
the  pectoral  muscle),  to  the  middle  of  the  arm,  fiiur 
noses. 

From  the  middle  of  the  arm  to  the  beginning  of 
the  hand,  five  noses. 

The  longest  toe  is  a  nose  long. 

The  two  utmost  parts  of  the  teats,  aud  the  pit 
betwixt  the  collar-bones  o(*  a  woman,  make  sn 
equilateral  triangle. 

For  the  breadtli  of  the  limbs,  no  precise  measurei 
can  be  given  ;  because  the  measures  themselves  sn 
changeable,  accordinc;  to  the  quality  of  the  per- 
sons, and  according  to  the  movement  of  the  mus- 
cles. 

If  you  would  know  the  proportions  more  parti- 
cularly, you  may  kcc  tlicm  in  Paulo  Ijommzzo ;  it 
is  good  to  read  them,  once  at  least,  and  to  make 
remarks  on  them  ;  every  man  according  to  his  owu 
judgment,  and  according  to  the  occasion  which  he 
has  for  them, 
t  it'7-  **  Though  perspective  cannot  be  called  a  perfect 
rule,*'  &c.  That  is  to  say,  purely  of  itself,  without 
prudence  and  discretion.  The  greatest  part  of 
those  who  understand  it,  desiring  to  practise  it  too 
regularly,  often  make  such  things  as  shock  the 
sight,  though  they  are  within  the  rules.  If  sU 
those  great  painters,  who  have  loft  us  such  fair 
platforms,  had  rigorously  observed  it  in  their  ft* 
gures,  they  had  tiot  wholly  found  their  account  in 
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Kfe«     They  had  indeed  made  things  more  regularly 

•rue,  but  withal  very  unpleasing.    There  is  great 

appearance,  that  the  architects  and  statuaries  of 

former  times  have  not  found  it  to  their  purpose  aU 

vays ;  nor  have  followed  the  geometrical  part  so 

exactly  as  perspective  ordains.    For  he  who  would 

imitate  the  frontispiece  of  the  Rotunda  according 

to  perspective,  would  be  grossly  deceived ;  since 

the  columns  which  are  at  the  extremities  have  more 

diameter  than  those  which  are  in  the  middle.   The 

cornice  of  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  which  makes  so 

beautiful  an  effect  below,  when  viewed  more  near* 

]y9  will  be  found  not  to  have  its  just  measures.    In 

the  pillar  of  Trajan,  we  see  that  the  highest  figures 

are  greater  than  those  below ;  and  make  an  effect 

quite  contrary  to  perspective,  increasing  according 

-to  the  measure  of  their  distance.     I  know  there  is 

a  rule  which  teaches  a  way  of  making  them  in  that 

manner ;  and  which,  though  it  is  to  be  found  in 

tome  books  of  perspective,  yet  notwithstanding  is 

no  rule  of  perspective ;  because  it  is  never  made 

use  of,  but  only  when  we  find  it  for  our  purpose : 

for  if,  for  example,  the  figures  which  are  at  the  top 

of  Trajan's  pillar  were  buk  as  great  as  those  whicn 

are  at  the  bottom,  they  would  not  be  for  all  that 

against  perspective :  and  thus  we  may  say,  with 

more  reason,  that  it  is  a  rule  of  decorum  in  per* 

apective,  to  ease  the  sight,  and  to  render  objects 

more  agreeable.    It  is  on  this  general  observation, 

that  we  may  establish  in  perspective  the  rules  of 

decorum,  or  convenience,  whensoever  occasion  shall 

ofien    We  may  also  see  another  example  in  the 

bMe  <^  the  Farnesian  Hercules  ;  which  is  not  upon 

:fbe  level,  but  on  an  easy  declivity  on  the  advanced 

part,  that  the  feet  of  the  figure  may  not  be  hidden 

Jrom  the  sight,  to  the  end  that  it  may  appear  more 

pleeaing ;  which  the  noble  authors  or  tnese  things 
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have  done,  not  in  contempt  of  geometry  and  per- 
spective, but  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  eyes,  which 
was  the  end  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  all 
their  works. 

We  must  therefore  understand  perspective  as  t 
science  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  which 
a  painter  must  not  want ;  yet  without  subjecting 
ourselves  so  wholly  to  it  as  to  become  slaves  of  it. 
We  are  to  follow  it  when  it  leads  us  in  a  pleasing 
way,  and  shews  us  pleasing  things ;  but  for  some 
time  to  ibrsake  it,  if  it  leads  us  through  mire,  or  to 
a  precipice.  Endeavour  after  that  which  is  aiding 
to  your  art,  and  convenient,  but  avoid  whatsoever 
is  repugnant  to  it,  as  the  SOth  rule  teaches. 

1 196.  "  Let  every  member  be  made  for  its  own  hetd," 
Sec.  That  is  to  say,  you  ought  not  to  set  the  held 
of  a  young  man  on  the  body  of  an  old  one ;  nor 
make  a  white  hand  for  a  withered  body.  Not  to 
habit  a  Hercules  in  tafiata,  nor  an  Apollo  in  coane 
stuff.  Queens,  and  persons  of  the  first  quality, 
whom  you  would  make  appear  majestical,  are  not 
to  be  too  negligently  dressed,  or  en  disfiabiUeet  no 
more  than  oJd  men  ;  the  nymphs  are  not  to  be 
overcharged  with  drapery.  In  fine,  let  all  that 
which  accompanies  your  figures,  make  them  known 
for  what  effectively  they  are. 

f  128.  "  Let  the  figures  to  which  art  cannot  give  i 
voice,  imitate  the  mutes  in  their  actions,''  &C. 
Mutes  having  no  other  way  of  speaking,  or  ex- 
pressing their  thoughts,  but  only  by  their  gestures, 
and  their  actions,  it  is  certain  that  they  do  it  in  a 
manner  more  expressive  than  those  who  have  the 
use  of  speech  ;  for  which  reason,  the  picture  which 
is  mute,  ought  to  imitate  them,  so  as  to  make  itsdf 
understood. 

f  199.  "  I^t  the  principal  figure  of  the  subject,*'  &c.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  blemishes  of  a  picture,  not  to 
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l^ve  knowledge,  at  the  first  sight,  of  the  subject 
irbich  it  represents.  And  truly  nothing  is  more 
perplexing,  than  to  extinguish,  as  it  were,  the  prin- 
cipal figure,  by  the  opposition  of  some  others, 
nrhich  present  themselves  to  us  at  the  first  view, 
ind  which  carry  a  greater  lustre.  An  orator,  who 
»d  undertaken  to  make  a  panegyric  on  Atexancjier 
;he  Great,  and  who  had  employed  the  strongest 
Sgures  of  his  rhetoric  in  the  praise  of  Bucephalus, 
irould  do  quite  the  contrary  to  that  which  was  ex* 
)ected  from  him ;  because  it  would  be  believed, 
jMt  he  rather  took  the  horse  for  his  subject,  than 
iie  master.  A  painter  is  like  an  orator  in  this.  He 
nutt  dispose  his  matter  in  such  sort,  that  all  things 
nay  give  place  to  his  principal  subject.  And  if 
iie  other  figures,  which  accompany  it,  and  are  only 
IS  accessories  there,  take  up  the  chief  place,  and 
nake  themselves  most  remarkable,  either  by  the 
leauty  of  their  colours,  or  by  the  splendour  of  the 
ight  which  strikes  upon  them,  they  will  catch  the 
tight,  they  will  stop  it  short,  and  not  suffer  it  to 

C  farther  than  themselves,  till  after  some  consi- 
rable  space  of  time,  to  find  out  that  which  was 
Ml  discerned  at  first.  The  principal  figure  in  a 
licture,  is  like  a  king  among  his  courtiers,  whom 
ire  ought  to  know  at  the  first  glance,  and  who 
wght  to  dim  the  lustre  of  all  his  attendants.  Those 
lainters  who  proceed  otherwise,  do  just  like  those, 
the,  in  the  relation  of  a  story,  engage  themselves 
o  foolishlv  in  long  digressions,  that  they  are  forced 
o  conclude  quite  another  way  than  they  began. 
.;.*'  Let  the  parts  be  brought  together,  and  the  f  isft 
fgures  disposed  in  groups,"  6cc.  I  cannot  better 
lompare  a  group  of  figures,  than  to  a  concert  of 
wees,  which,   supporting  themselves  altogether 

Jr  their  different  parts,  make  a  harmony,  which 
msingly  fills  the  ears,  and  flatters  them ;  but  if 
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were  the  hafts,  or  handles  of  the  members.  For 
example,  the  shoulders,  the  elbows,  the  thighs,  and 
the  knees.  And  if  a  drapery  should  be  found  oa 
these  ends  of  the  joints,  it  is  the  duty  of  science^ 
and  of  decorum,  to  mark  them  by  folds,  but  with 
great  discretion;  for  what  concerns  the  feet,  though 
they  should  be  hidden  by  some  part  of  the  drapeiy, 
nevertheless,  if  they  are  marked  by  folds,  and  tbsir 
shape  be  distinguished,  thev  are  supposed  to  be  sees. 
The  word  neveTf  is  not  here  to  be  taken  in  the 
strictest  sense ;  he  means  but  this,— 40  rarely,  thst 
it  may  seem  we  should  avoid  all  occasions  of  dis- 
pensing with  the  rule. 

t  isi.  **  ^^^  figures  which  are  behind  others,  bavenei' 
ther  grace  nor  vigour,''  &c.  Raphael  and  Julio 
Romano  have  perfectly  observed  tfiis  maxim ;  and 
Raphael  especially  in  his  last  works. 

f  159.  ''  Avoid  also  those  lines  and  outlines  which  art 
equal,  which  make  parallels/'  &c.  He  means  prin* 
cipally  to  speak  of  the  postures  so  ordered,  that 
they  make  together  those  geometrical  figures  which 
he  condemns. 

1 176.  "  ^^  "^^  *^  strictly  tied  to  nature,"  &c.  This 
precept  is  against  two  sorts  of  painters;  first,  against 
those  who  are  so  scrupulously  tied  to  nature,  that 
they  can  do  nothing  without  her;  who  copy  her, 
just  as  they  believe  they  see  her,  without  adding, 
or  retrenching  any  thing,  though  never  so  little, 
either  for  the  nudities,  or  for  the  draperies.  And 
secondly,  against  those  who  paint  every  thing  by 
practice,  without  being  able  to  subject  themselves 
to  retouch  any  thing,  or  to  examine  by  the  nature. 
These  last,  properly  speaking,  are  the  libertines  of 
painting ;  as  there  arc  libertines  of  religion,  ^bo 
have  no  other  law  but  the  vehemence  of  their  in* 
clinations,  which  they  are  resolved  not  to  over* 
come ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  libertines  of 
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painting  have  no  other  model  but  a  rhodomontado 

Seniusi  and  very  irregular,  which  violently  hurries 
lem  away«  Though  these  two  sorts  of  painters 
are  both  of  them  in  vicious  extremes,  yet  neverthe- 
less  the  former  sort  seems  to  be  the  more  support- 
able }  because  though  they  do  not  imitate  nature, 
as  she  is  accompanied  by  all  her  beauties  and  her 
graces,  yet  at  feast  they  imitate  that  nature  which 
we  know,  and  daily  see^  Instead  of  which,  the 
others  shew  us  a  wild  or  savaee  nature,  which  is  not 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  wnich  seems  to  be  of  a 
quite  new  creation. 

**  Whom  you  must  have  always  present,  as  a  witness  t  i^s. 
to  the  truth,''  &c.  This  passage  seems  to  be  won- 
derfully well  said^  The  nearer  a  picture  approaches 
to  the.truth,  the  better  it  is;  and  though  the  paint- 
er, who  is  its  author,  be  the  first  judge  of  the 
beauties  which  are  in  it,  he  is  nevertheless  obliged 
not  to  pronounce  it  till  he  has  first  consulted  Na- 
ture, who  is  an  irreproachable  evidence,  and  who 
will  frankly,  but  withal  truly,  tell  you  its  defects 
and  beauties,  if  you  compare  it  with  her  work. 

''  And  of  all  other  things  which  discover  to  us 
the  thoughts  and  inventions  of  the  Grecians,''  &c. 
As  good  books,  such  as  are  Homer  and  Pausanias. 
The  prints  which  we  see  of  the  antiquities  may 
also  extremely  contribute  to  form  our  genius,  and 
to  ^ive  us  great  ideas  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
writings  ofgood  authors  are  capable  of  forming  a 
^ood  style,  in  those  who  are  desirous  of  writing 
well. 

**  If  you  have .  but  one  single  figure  to  work 
upon,"  &c.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  there  being 
nothing  to  attract  the  sight  but  this  only  figure, 
the  visual  rays  will  not  be  too  much  divided  by  the 
diversity  of  colours  and  draperies ;  but  only  take 
heed  to  put  in  nothing  which  sMl  appear  too 
vol.  XVII.  K  e 
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nharpi  or  too  hard )  and  be  mindful  of  the  41it 
precepts  which  leyst  that  two  extremitiea  are  Mv«r 
to  touch  each  other,  either  in  colour  or  in  liabt } 
but  that  there  mutt  be  a  meani  partaking  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other* 

t  }9s*  **  Let  the  draperies  be  noblv  apread  upon  the 
body  i  let  the  folds  be  large,'^  &c«  Aa  HaplMMfl 
practised,  after  he  had  forsaken  the  manner  or  IHs- 
tro  i'erugino,  and  principally  in  his  latter  works* 

t  ]»s«  *^  Andlet  them  follow  the  order  of  the  parts^'' 
&c.  As  the  fairest  pieces  of  antinuity  will  shew 
us.  And  take  heed  that  the  folds  do  not  only  fot* 
low  the  order  of  the  parts,  but  that  they  also  nsrk 
the  most  considerable  muscles ;  because  that  tboM 
figures,  where  the  drapery  and  the  naked  part  are 
seen  both  together,  are  much  more  graceful  than 
the  other. 

t  soo.  II  Without  sitting  too  straight  upon  them,''  &€• 
Painters  ought  not  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  tlii» 
circumstance.  'J  ho  ancient  statuaries  made  their 
draperies  of  wet  linen,  on  purpose  to  make  them  sit 
cloHc  and  strnight  to  the  parts  of  their  figures;  for 
doing  ivhich  they  had  great  rcnnon,  and  in  following 
which  the  painters  would  be  much  in  the  wrong; 
and  you  shall  see  upon  what  grounds.  Those  great 
geniuses  of  antiquity,  finding  that  it  was  impossible 
to  imitate  with  marble  the  fineness  of  stufis  or  gsr« 
ments,  which  i^  not  to  be  discerned  but  by  the  co- 
lours, the  reflexes,  and  more  especially  by  the  lights 
and  shadows  ;  finding  it,  I  say,  out  of  their  power 
to  (linpoHe  of  those  things,  thought  they  could  not 
do  better,  nor  more  prudenttallv,  than  to  make  use 
of  such  draperies  as  hindered  not  from  seeing, 
through  their  folds,  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh,  ami 
the  jpurity  of  the  outlines ;  things  which,  truly 
speaking,  they  possessed  in  the  last  perfection,  aod 
which  in  all  appearance  were  the  subject  of  their 
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chief  study.  But  painters,  on  the  contrary,  who 
jire  to  deceive  the  sighti  quite  otherwise  than  sta- 
tuaries, are  bound  to  imitate  the  dilSerent  sorts  of 
garments,  such  as  they  naturally  seem ;  and  such  as 
colours,  reflexes,  lights,  and  shadows,  (of  all  which 
they  are  masters),  can  make  them  appear.  Thus  we 
Bee,  that  those  who  have  made  the  nearest  imita- 
tions of  nature,  have  made  use  of  such  stuffs  or 
garments  which  are  familiar  to  our  sight }  and  these 
they  have  imitated  with  so  much  art,  that  in  he^ 
holding  them  we  are  pleased  that  they  deceive  us : 
such  were  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoret,  Rubens^ 
Van  Dyck,  and  the  rest  of  the  good  colourists,  who 
^Bve  come  nearest  to  the  truth  of  nature.  Instead 
of  which,  others,  who  have  scrupulously  tied  them- 
selves to  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  in  their  dra- 
peries, have  made  their  works  crude  and  dry ;  and 
py  this  means  have  found  out  the  lamentable  secret, 
how  to  make  their  flgures  harder  than  even  the 
marble  itself;  as  Andrea  Mantegna,  and  Pietro 
Perugino  have  done ;  and  Raphael  also  had  much 
of  that  way  in  his  first  works,  in  which  we  behold 
many  small  foldings  oflen  repeated,  which  look 
like  so  many  whipcords.  It  is  true  these  repeti- 
tions are  seen  in  the  ancient  statues,  and  they  are 
very  proper  there ;  because  they  who  made  use  of 
"wet  linen,  and  close  draperies,  to  make  their  figures 
kx>k  more  tender,  reasonably  foresaw,  that  the  mem- 
bers would  be  too  naked,  if  they  left  not  more 
than  two  or  three  folds,  such  as  those  sorts  of  dra- 
-peries  afford  them,  and  therefore  have  used  those 
repetitions  of  many  folds ;  yet  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  the  figures  are  always  soft  and  tender,  and 
thereby  seem  opposite  to  the  hardness  of  marble. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  sculpture,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
hle  that  a  figure,  clothed  with  coarse  draperies, 
VHn  make  a  good  efiect  on  all  the  sides ;  and  that 
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in  painting,  the  draperies,  of  what  kind  soeref  they 
be,  are  of  great  advantage,  either  to  unite  the  co- 
lours and  the  groups,  or  to  give  such  a  ground^  ai 
one  would  wish  to  unite,  or  to  separate  i  or  farther 
to  produce  such  reflections  as  set  off;  or  for  filling 
void  spaces ;  or,  in  short,  for  many  other  advaih 
tages,  which  help  to  deceive  the  sight,  and  whick 
are  noways  necessary  to  sculptors,  since  their  work 
is  always  of  relievo. 

Three  things  may  be  inferred  from  what  I  have 
said,  concerning  the  rule  of  draperies.  First,  that 
the  ancient  sculptors  had  reason  to  clothe  their  &• 
gures  as  we  see  them.  Secondly,  that  painten 
ought  to  imitate  them  in  the  order  of  their  foldfl^ 
but  not  in  their  quality,  nor  in  their  number. 
Thirdly,  that  sculptors  are  obliged  to  follow  them 
as  much  as  they  can,  without  desiring  to  imitate 
unprofitably,  or  improperly,  the  manner  of  the  paia- 
ters,  by  making  many  ample  folds,  which  are  insuf* 
ferable  hardnesses,  and  look  more  like  a  rock  than 
a  natural  garment.— See  the  "Sllth  remark,  about 
the  middle  of  it. 

1 202.  "  And  if  the  parts  be  too  much  distant  from  each 
other,"  &c.  It  is  with  intent  to  hinder  (as  we  have 
said  in  the  rule  of  groups)  the  visual  rays  from 
being  too  much  divided ;  and  that  the  eyes  may  not 
suffer,  by  looking  on  so  many  objects,  which  are 
separated.  Guido  was  very  exact  in  this  observa- 
tion. See,  in  the  text,  the  end  of  the  rule  which 
relates  to  draperies. 

1204.  "  And  as  those  limbs  and  members  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  few  and  krge  muscles,'*  &c.  Raphael, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  painting,  has  somewhat  too 
much  multiplied  the  folds ;  because,  being  with  rea- 
son charmed  with  the  graces  of  the  ancients,  he  imi- 
tated their  beauties  somewhat  too  regularly ;  but  hav- 
ing afterwards  found,  that  this  quantity  oi  folds  glit^ 
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tered  too  much  upon  the  limbs,  and  took  off  that  re- 
pose and  eiLencei  which  in  painting  are  so  friendly  to 
the  eyes,  he  made  use  of  a  contrary  conduct  in  the 
works  which  he  painted  afterwards ;  which  was  at 
that  time  when  he  began  to  understand  the  effect  of 
lights,  of  groups,  and  the  oppositions  of  the  lights 
and  shadows;  so  that  he  wholly  changed  his  manner, 
(this  was  about  eight  years  before  his  death),  and 
though  he  always  gave  a  grace  to  whatsoever  he 
painted,  yet  he  made  appear,  in  his  latter  works,  a 
greatness,  a  majesty,  and  a  harmony,  quite  other 
than  what  we  see  in  his  first  manner  c  and  this  he 
did  by  lessening  the  number  of  his  folds,  making 
them  more  large,  and  more  opposing  them,  and  by 
making  the  masses  of  the  lights  and  shadows 
greater,  and  more  disentangled.  Take  the  pains 
to  examine  these  his  different  manners  in  the  prints 
which  we  see  of  that  great  man. 

"  As,  supposing  them  to  be  magistrates,  their  f^iOf 
draperies  ought  to  be  large,"  &c.  Yet  make  not 
your  draperies  so  large,  that  they  may  be  big 
enough  to  clothe  four  or  five  figures,  as  some  there 
are  who  follow  that  method.  And  take  heed,  that 
the  foldings  be  natural,  and  so  disposed,  that  the 
eve  may  be  directed  to  discover  the  folds,  from 
the  beginning  of  them  to  the  end.  By  magistrates 
he  means  all  great  and  graye  persons,  and  such  as 
gFe  advanced  in  age. 

*•  If  ladies  or  damsels,  light  and  soft,"  &c.  By  t^^it 
this  name  of  ladies,  maids,  or  damsels,  he  means  ail 
young  persons,  slender,  finely  shaped,  airy,  and 
delicate.  Such  as  are  Nymphs  and  Naiades,  and 
fountains.  Angels  are  also  comprehended  under 
this  head,  whose  drapery  should  be  of  pleasing 
colours,  and  resembling  those  which  are  seen  in 
the  heavens^  and  chiefly  when  they  are  suspended 
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in  the  air.  They  are  only  nnch  foitf  of  light  habiti 
M  un  subject  to  be  ruiHed  by  the  wtnd«^  which  ceo 
bear  many  foldn  i  yet  so,  that  they  may  bt  freed 
from  any  hardnevneii*  It  i§  easy  ror  every  one  te 
judgei  that  betwixt  the  draperiea  of  mamtratii^ 
ana  those  of  young  maidn,  there  muat  be  fooM 
mediocrity  of  fold*,  nuch  aa  are  moat  commonly 
ieen  and  observed  (  aa  in  the  draperiea  of  a  Chriitf 
of  a  Madonna,  of  a  King,  a  Queen,  or  a  Duchei^ 
and  of  other  pcr»onii  of  consideration  and  majethri 
and  ttiose  aUo  who  are  of  a  middle  age  i  with  tnif 
diitinction,  that  the  habits  must  be  made  more  ot 
less  rich,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  persons  | 
and  that  cloth  garments  may  be  uistinguianed  from 
those  of  silk,  satin  from  velvets,  brocard  from 
embroidery,  and  that,  in  one  word,  the  eye  maybe 
deceived  bv  the  truth,  and  the  diflTerenco  of  the 
stu/fs.  Talco  notice,  if  you  please,  that  the  light 
and  tender  draperies  having  been  only  given  to 
the  female  hox,  the  ancient  sculptors  have  avoided^ 
as  much  as  they  could,  to  clothe  the  figures  of  meny 
because  thoy  thought  (as  we  have  formerly  said) 
that  in  sculpture  f^arrncMits  could  not  be  well  imiuu 
ted,  and  that  great  folds  made  a  very  bad  effect 
Tlicrc  arcs  almost  as  many  examples  of  this  truths 
as  amongst  the  ancients  there  are  statues  of  naked 
men*  I  will  name  onlv  that  of  Laocoon,  which, 
according  to  all  probability,  ought  to  have  been 
clothed :  And  in  efi'ect,  what  likelihood  can  there 
be,  that  the  son  of  a  king,  and  the  priest  of  Apollo, 
should  appear  naked  in  the  actual  ceremony  of  fs« 
crifice  ?  for  the  serpents  passed  from  the  Isle  of  Te« 
nedos  to  the  'JVojan  shore,  and  surprised  Laocoon, 
and  his  sons,  while  they  were  sacrificing  to  Nep« 
tune  on  the  sea^shore,  as  Virgil  witnesses  in  the  se« 
cond  of  his  Mmidn.     Notwithstanding  which,  the 
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sculptorsi  *  who  were  authors  of  this  noble  work, 
had  well  consideredi  that  they  could  not  give  vest- 
ments suitable  to  the  quality  of  the  persons  repre- 
sented, without  making  as  it  were  a  heap  of  stones, 
whose  mass  would  i^ther  be  like  a  rock,  than  those 
three  admirable  figures,  which  will  ever  be  the 
adnriration  of  all  ages.  And  for  this  reason,  of 
two  inconveniences,  they  judged  that  of  draperies 
to  be  greater  than  that  which  was  against  the  truth 
itself. 

This  observation  well  confirms  what  I  have  said 
in  the  200th  remark.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it  de- 
serves you  should  make  some  reflection  on  it ;  and 
to  establish  it  the  better  in  your  mind,  I  will  teli 
you,  that  Michael  Angelo,  following  this  maxim, 
has  given  the  prophets  which  he  painted  in  the 
chapel  of  the  pope,  such  draperies,  whose  folds  are 
large,  and  whose  garments  are  coarse ;  instead  of 
which,  the  Moses,  which  he  has  made  in  sculpture, 
is  habited  with  a  drapery  much  more  close  to  the 
parts,  and  holding  more  of  the  ancients.  Never- 
theless, he  is  a  prophet,  as  well  as  those  in  the  chapel, 
a  man  of  the  same  quality,  and  to  whom  Michael 
Angelo  ought  to  have  given  the  same  draperies,  if 
be  had  not  been  hindered  by  those  very  reasons 
which  have  been  given  you. 

•*  The  marks  or  ensigns  of  virtues,*'  &c.  That 
is  to  say,  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  The  Italians  call 
a  man  a  virtuoso^  who  loves  the  noble  arts,  and  is  a 
critic  in  them.  And  amongst  our  French  painters, 
the  word  vertueua:  is  understood  in  the  same  signi- 
fication. 

'^  But  let  not  the  work  be  too  much  enriched 
with  gold  or  jewels,'*  &c.    Clemens  Alexandrinus 


^  Folydorui,  Athenodorus,  and  Agesander,  all  Rhodians. 
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relate^^  **  That  Apellei  having  Men  a  Halitui^ 
which  a  young  ncholar  of  hi»  had  madei  and  adorn- 
ed with  a  great  quantity  of  golden  ornamentii  md 
jeweUf  laid  to  htm,  My  good  Iriendi  though  thoa 
couldit  not  make  her  beautifuli  at  leait  thott  bait 
made  her  rich/'  Befiidei  that  theae  glittering  tiiiogn 
in  painting,  aa  precioua  itonei  prodigally  itrewM 
over  the  habitHi  are  detractive  to  each  other,  be- 
caunc  they  draw  the  aight  to  aeveral  placea  at  tiia 
fame  timc%  and  hinder  round  bodien  from  turoioa; 
and  making  their  due  effect  i  it  ia  the  very  quaoH' 
tv  which  (men  makes  un  judge  that  they  are  falit* 
And  benideti,  it  i«  to  be  prenumedi  that  precioui 
things  are  nlwayii  rare*,  (^orinna,  that  learned  The' 
ban  lady,  reproached  Pindar,  whom  ahe  had  ^e 
timea  overcome  in  poetry,  that  he  scattered  through 
all  hii  works  the  flowers  of  Parnassus  too  prodigal- 
ly ;  saying  to  him,  **  That  men  sowed  with  the 
hand,  and  noi  with  the  sack  \^*i  for  which  reason, 
a  paint(?r  oufj;ht  to  adorn  his  vestments  with  great 
discretion.  And  precious  stones  look  exceedingly 
well,  when  thiry  nrct  set  in  those  places  which  we 
would  nmkit  to  come  out  of  the  picture }  as  for  ex- 
ample, on  a  shoulder,  or  an  arm,  to  tie  some  dra- 
pery, which  of  iinvW  is  of  no  strong  colouring* 
They  do  mIho  p(*rfl*ctly  well  with  white,  and  otbt*f 
light  (;olotirs,  which  are  used  in  bringing  the  parti 
or  bodies  forward ;  becrause  jewels  make  a  snow, 
find  glitter  through  the  opposition  of  the  great 
lights  in  the  deep  brown,  which  meet  together* 
t  '-''^-  ••  It  is  vtiry  expedient  to  make  a  model  of  those 
things  which  we  have  not  in  our  sight,  and  whose 
nature  is  difKcult  to  be  retained  in  the  memory,^' 
^c.    As,  for  example,  the  groups  of  many  figures, 


*  lAU,  I'u  Twdsg*  citt>«  I'Ji,  f  Plutareli« 
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the  postures  difficult  to  be  long  kept,  the  figures  in 
the  air,  in  cielings,  or  much  raised  above  the  sight ; 
and  even  of  animals,  \vhich  are  not  easily  to  be  disr- 
posed. 

'  By  this  rule  we  plainly  see,  how  necessary  it  is 
for  a  painter  to  know  how  to  model,  and  to  have 
many  models  of  soft  wax.  Paul  Veronese  had  so 
good  store  of  them,  with  so  great  a  quantity  of  dif- 
ferent sorts,  that  he  would  paint  a  whole  historical 
composition  on  a  perspective  plan,  how  great  and 
bow  diversified  soever  it  were.  Tintoret  practised 
the  same ;  and  Michael  Angelo  (as  Giovan.  Bapt. 
Armenini  relates)  made  use  of  it  for  all  the  figures 
of  his  Day  of  Judgment.  It  is  not  that  I  would  ad- 
vise any  one,  who  would  make  any  very  consider^ 
able  work,  to  finish  after  these  sorts  of  models ;  but 
they  will  be  of  vast  use  and  advantage  to  see  the 
masses  of  great  lights  and  great  shadows,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  together.  For  what  remains, 
you  are  to  have  a  layman  *  almost  as  big  as  the  life, 
for  every  figure  in  particular,  besides  the  natural 
figure  before  you,  on  which  you  must  also  look,  and 
call  it  for  a  witness,  which  must  first  confirm  the 
thing  to  you,  and  afterwards  to  the  spectators,  as  it 
is  in  reality. 

You  may  make  use  of  these  models  with  delight, 
if  you  set  them  on  a  perspective  plan,  which  will 
be  in  the  manner  of  a  table  made  on  purpose.  You 
may  either  raise  or  let  it  down,  according  to  your 
convenience ;  and  if  you  look  on  your  figures, 
through  a  hole,  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  mov- 
ed up  and  down,  it  will  serve  you  for  a  point 
of  sight,  and  a  point  of  distance  when  you  have 
once  fixed  it. 


*.  A  figure  made  of  wood,  or  cork,  turning  upon  joints. 
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The  same  bole  will  farther  serve  you,  to  set  your 
figures  in  the  cieling,  and  disposed  upon  a  grate  of 
iron-wire,  or  supported  in  the  air,  by  little  strings 
raised  at  discretion,  or  by  both  ways  together. 

You  may  join  to  your  figures  what  you  see 
fitting,  provided  that  the  whole  be  proportioned  to 
them ;  and,  in  short,  what^ou  yourself  may  judge 
to  be  of  no  greater  bigness  than  theirs.  Thus,  in 
whatsoever  you  do,  there  will  be  more  of  truth  seeor 
your  work  itself  will  give  you  infinite  delig^^ 
and  you  will  avoid  many  doubts  and  difficulties, 
which  often  hinder  you  ;  and  chiefly  for  what  re- 
lates to  lineal  perspective,  which  you  will  there 
infallibly  find,  provided  that  you  remember  to  pro- 
portion all  things  to  the  greatness  of  your  figures^ 
and  especially  the  points  of  sight  and  of  distance  f 
but  for  what  belongs  to  aerial  perspective,  that  not 
being  found,  the  judgment  must  supply  it.  Tin* 
toret  (as  Kidolphi  tells  us  in  his  life)  had  made 
chambers  of  board  and  pasteboard,  proportioned  to 
his  models,  with  doors  and  windows,  through  which 
he  distributed  on  his  figures  artificial  lights,  as 
much  as  he  thought  reasonable,  and  often  passed 
some  part  of  the  night,  to  consider  and  observe  the 
effect  of  his  compositions.  His  models  were  two 
feet  high. 

"  We  are  to  consider  the  places  where  we  lay 
the  scene  of  the  picture,'*  &c.  This  is  what  Mon- 
sieur de  Chambray  calls,  to  do  things  according  to 
decorum.  See  what  he  says  of  it,  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  that  word,  in  his  book  of  the  Perfection 
of  Painting.  It  is  not  sufficient,  that  in  the  pic- 
ture there  be  nothing  found  which  is  contrary  to 
the  place  where  the  action  which  is  represented 
passes ;  but  we  ought,  besides,  to  marlc  out  the 
place,  and  make  it  known  to  the  spectator  by  some 
particular  address,  that  his  mind  may  not  be  put  to 
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the  pains  of  discorering  it ;  as  whether  it  be  Italy, 
or  Spain»  or  Greece,  or  France ;  whether  it  be  near 
the  searshore,  or  the  banks  of  some  river ;  whether 
it  be  the  Khinei  or  the  Loire ;  the  Po»  or  the  Ty- 
ber ;  and  so  of  other  things,  if  they  are  essential  to 
the  history,  '*  Nealces,  ft  man  of  wit,  and  an  in- 
genious painter/'  as  Pliny  tells  us/  <<  being  to  paint 
a  naval  fight  betwixt  the  Egyptians  and  the  Per- 
sians, and  being  willing  to  make  it  known  that  the 
bettle  was  given  upon  the  Nile,  whose  waters  are 
of  the  same  colour  with  the  sea,  drew  an  ass  drink- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  a  crocodile  en- 
deavouring to  surprise  him/' 

**  luet  a  nobleness  and  grace,''  &c.  It  is  difficult  f  222. 
enough  to  say  what  this  grace  of  painting  is ;  it  is 
to  be  conceived  ^nd  understood  much  more  easily 
than  to  be  explained  by  words.  It  proceeds  from 
the  illuminations  of  an  excellent  mind,  (not  to  be 
acquired),  by  which  we  give  ^,  certain  turn  to 
things,  which  makes  them  pleasing.  A  figure  may 
be  designed  with  all  its  proportions,  and  have  all  its 
parts  regular,  which,  notwithstanding  all  this,  shall 
not  be  pleasing,  if  all  those  parts  are  not  put  toge- 
ther in  a  certain  manner,  which  attracts  the  eye  to 
them,  and  holds  it  fixed  upon  them  ;  for  which  rea- 
son there  is  a  difference  to.be  made  betwixt  grace 
and  beauty.  And  it  seems  that  Ovid  had  a  mind 
to  distinguish  them,  when  he  said,  speaking  of 
Venus,  » 

MuUaque  cumjbrmd  graiia  mixta  Juit, 

A  matchless  grace  was  with  her  beauty  mix-d. 

And  Suetonius,  speaking  of  Nero,  says,  he  wa^ 

^^■»^— — — ■■^■■'^■— *^— ^ ■ '  ■  ■       ■   ■  '■   ■— — ■    ■  ■——■——11^—^—1^ 

*  Lib.  XXV.  12. 
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rather  beautiful  than  graceful :  Vultu  pulchro^  mc* 
gis  quam  venunto.  Uow  many  fair  women  do  we 
Me»  who  please  us  much  less  than  others,  who  have 
not  such  beautiful  features  ?  It  is  hy  this  grace 
that  Uanhael  has  made  himself  the  most  renowned 
of  all  the  Italians,  as  Apellcs  by  the  same  means 
carried  it  above  all  the  (Ireeks. 

''  This  is  that  in  which  the  greatest  difficulty 
consists/'  &c.  For  two  reasons  (  hrst,  because  great 
study  is  to  be  made,  as  well  upon  the  ancient  beao^ 
ties  and  noble  pictures,  as  upon  nature  itself;  and, 
secondly,  because  that  part  depends  entirely  on  the 
genius,  and  seems  to  be  purely  the  gifl  of  heaven, 
which  we  have  received  at  our  birth  :  upon  which 
account  our  author  adds,  ^^  Undoubtedly  we  see 
but  few  whom  in  this  particular  Jupiter  has  re- 
garded with  a  gracious  eye ;  so  that  it  belongs  only 
to  those  elevated  souls,  who  partake  somewhat  of 
divinity,  to  work  such  mighty  wonders*''  Though 
they,  who  have  not  altogether  received  from  hea- 
ven this  precious  gift,  cannot  ac(|uire  it  without 
great  labour ;  ncvtM  theless,  it  is  needful,  in  my  opi- 
nion,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  should  per- 
fcctl  V  learn  the  character  of  every  passion. 

All  the  actions  of  the  sensitive  appetite  are  in 
painting  called  passions,  because  the  soul  is  agitat- 
ed by  them,  and  because  the  body  suffers  through 
them,  and  is  sensibly  altered.  'J'hey  are  those 
divers  agitations  and  different  motions  of  the  body 
in  general,  and  of  every  one  of  its  parts  in  particu- 
lar, that  our  excellent  painter  ought  to  understand  \ 
on  which  he  ought  to  make  his  study,  and  to  form 
to  himself  a  perfect  idea  of  them.  Hut  it  will  be 
proiier  for  us  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
philoHophers  admit  eleven,  love,  hatred,  desire,  shun- 
ning, joy,  sadness,  hone,  despair,  boldness,  fear,  and 
^n^er.   The  painters  have  multiplied  them  not  only 
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by  their  different  degrees,  but  also  by  their  difie^ 
rent  species ;  for  they  will  make,  for  example,  six 
persons  in  the  same  decree  of  fear,  who  shall  ex- 
press that  passion  all  ot  them  differently.  And  it 
18  that  diversity  of  species  which  distinguishes  those 
painters  who  are  able  artists,  from  those  whom  we 
may  call  mannerists,  and  who  repeat  five  or  six 
times  over  in  the  same  picture  the  same  airs  of  a 
head.  There  are  a  vast  number  of  other  passionsp 
ivhich  are  as  the  branches  of  those  which  we  have 
named ;  we  miffht,  for  example,  under  the  notion 
of  love,  comprehend  grace,  gentleness,  civility,  ca- 
resses, embraces,  kisses,  tranquillity^  sweetness,  &Ctf  j 
and  without  examining  whether  all  these  things 
which  painters  comprise  under  the  name  of  pas^ 
eions,  can  be  reduced  to  those  of  the  philosophers, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  every  one  may  use  them  at 
his  pleasure,  and  that  he  may  study  them  after  his 
own  manner ;  the  name  makes  nothing.  One  may 
even  make  passions  of  maiesty,  fierceness,  dissatis* 
faction,  care,  avarice,  slotnfulness»  envy,  and  many 
other  things  like  these.  These  passions  (as  I  have 
said)  ought  to  be  learnt  from  the  life  itself,  or  to  be 
studied  on  the  ancient  statues,  and  excellent  pic* 
tures :  we  ought  to  see,  for  example,  all  things 
which  belong  to  sadness,  or  serve  to  express  it ;  to 
design  them  carefully,  and  to  imprint  them  in  our 
memories,  after  such  a  manner,  as  we  may  distinct* 
ly  understand  seven  or  eight  kinds  of  them  more 
or  less,  and  immediately  after  draw  them  upon  pa- 
per, without  any  other  original  than  the  image 
which  we  have  conceived  of  them.  We  must  be 
perfect  masters  of  them,  but  above  all,  we  must 
make  sure  of  possessing  them  thoroughly.  We  are 
to  know,  that  it  is  such  or  such  a  stroke,  or  such  a 
shadow,  stronger  or  weaker,  which  makes  such  or 
such  a  passion,  in  this  or  that  degree.  And  thus  if 
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any  one  should  ask  you,  what  makes >  in  painting;  tk 
majestj  of  a  king,  the  gravity  of  a  hero,  the  lo?e  of 
a  (Jbrist,  the  grief  o£  a  Madonna,  the  hope  of  the 
good  thiefi  the  despair  of  the  bad  one,  the  grace 
and  beautj  of  a  Venus,  and,  in  fine,  the  character 
of  any  passion  whatsoever ;  you  may  answer  posi- 
tiveiy,  on  the  spot,  and  with  assurance,  that  it  is 
such  a  posture,  or  such  lines  in  the  parts  of  the 
face,  formed  of  such  or  such  a  passion,  or  even  the 
one  and  the  other  both  together ;  for  the  parts  of 
the  body,  separately,  make  known  the  passions  of 
the  soul,  or  else  conjointly  one  with  the  othen  Bot 
of  all  the  parts,  the  head  is  that  which  'gives  the 
most  of  life,  and  the  most  of  grace  to  the  passkxi, 
and  which  alone  contributes  more  to  it  than  all  the 
rest  together.    The  others  separately  can  only  ex- 
press some  certain  passions,  but  the  nead  ezpressei 
all  of  them.    Nevertheless,  there  are  some  which 
are  more  particular  to  it ;  as,  for  example,  humtii' 
ty,  wbicli  it  expresses  by  the  stooping  or  bending 
of  the  head  ;  arrogance,  when  it  is  lifted,  or,  ss 
we  say,  tossed  up ;  languishmcnt,  when  we  bang 
it  on  one  side,  or  lean  it  upon  one  shoulder ;  ob* 
stinacy,  (or,  as  the  French  call  it,  opinidtrete),  with 
a  certain  stubborn,  unruly,  barbarous  humour,  when 
it  is  held  upright,  stiff,  and  poised  betwixt  the 
shoulders.   And  of  the  rest,  there  are  many  marks, 
more  easily  conceived  than  they  can  be  expressed; 
as  bashfulncss,  admiration,  indignation,  and  doubt. 
It  is  by  the  head  that  we  make  known  more  visi- 
bly our  supplications,  our  threatenings,  our  mild- 
ness, our  haughtiness,  our  love,  our  hatred,  our 
joy,  our  sadness,  our  humility ;  in  fine,  it  is  enough 
to  see  the  face,  and  to  understand  the  mind  at  half 
a  word.    Blushing  and  paleness  speak  to  us,  as  also 
the  mixture  of  them  both. 
The  parts  of  the  face  do  all  of  them  contribute 
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to  expose  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts ;  but  above 
the  rest,  the  eyes,  which  are  as  it  were  the  two 
windows,  through  which  the  soul  looks  out  and 
•bows  itself.  The  passions  which  they  more  par-  * 
ticularly  express,  are  pleasure,  languish ment,  dis- 
dain,  severity,  sweetness,  admiration,  and  anger. 
Joy  and  sadness  may  bear  their  parts,  if  they  did 
aot  more  especially  proceed  from  the  eye-brows 
and  the  mouth.  And  the  two  parts  last  named 
agree  more  particularly  in  the  expression  of  those 
two  passions  ;  nevertheless,  if  you  join  the  eyes  as 
a  third,  you  will  have  the  product  of  a  wonderful 
harmony  for  all  the  passions  of  the  soul. 

The  nose  has  no  passion  which  is  particular  to 
it ;  it  only  lends  its  assistance  to  the  other  before- 
named,  by  the  stretching  of  the  nostrils,  which  is 
as  much  marked  in  joy  as  it  is  in  sadness.  And 
yet  it  seems,  that  scorn  makes  us  wrinkle  up  the 
nose,  and  stretch  the  nostrils  also,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  up  the  upper  lip  to  the  place  which  is  near 
the  corners  of  the  mouth.  The  ancients  made  the 
nose  the  seat  of  derision  ;  eum  subdokB  irrisioni  di- 
eaveruntt  says  Pliny  j  that  is,  they  dedicated  the 
nose  to  a  cunning  sort  of  mockery.  We  read  io 
the  Sd  satire  of  Persius, 

DucCf  sed  ira  cadat  naso,  rugosaque  ianna* 

Learn,  but  let  your  anger  fall  from  your  nose,  and 
the  sneering  wrinkles  be  dismounted.  And  Fhilo- 
stratus  in  the  picture  of  Pan,  whom  the  Nymphs  had 
bound,  and  scornfully  insulted  over,  says  of  that 
god,  '^  That,  before  this,  he  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  with  a  peaceable  noset  softening  in  his  slum- 
bers the  wrinkles  of  it,  and  the  anger  whicli  coia* 
monly  mounted  to  that  part ;  but  now  his  nostrils 
were  widened  to  the  halt  degree  of  fury.''   For  my 

as 
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own  party  I  should  nther  believe  that  the  note  waf 
the  seat  of  wrath  in  beasti  than  in  mankind ;  and 
that  it  wa«  unbecoming  of  any  god  but  on\y  Pao^ 
who  had  yety  much  orthe  beast  in  hiro^  to  wrinkle 
up  hift  nose  in  anger^  like  other  animals.  The 
moving  of  the  lips  ought  to  be  but  moderate,  H  it 
be  in  conversatton,  because  we  speak  much  more 
by  the  tongue  than  by  the  lips  (  and  if  you  naake 
the  mouth  very  oi>enf  it  is  only  when  you  are  to 
express  the  violence  of  passion,  and  more  properly 
of  angen 

For  what  concerns  the  hands,  they  are  the  hT' 
rants  of  the  head,  they  are  his  weapons  and  bii 
auxiliaries  i  without  them  the  action  is  weak,  lao- 
guishingf  and  half  dead.  Their  motions,  which  are 
almost  infinite,  make  innumerable  expressions.  If 
it  not  by  them,  that  we  desire,  that  we  hope,  that 
we  promise,  that  we  call  towards  us,  and  that  we 
reject  ?  Desides,  they  are  the  instruments  of  our 
threats,  of  our  petitions,  of  the  horror  which  we 
show  for  things,  and  of  the  praises  which  we  give 
them.  By  them  we  fear,  we  ask  questions,  we  ap- 
prove, and  we  refuse,  we  show  our  joy  and  our 
sadness,  our  doubts  and  our  lamentations,  our  con- 
cernmentK  of  uity,  and  our  admirations.  In  short, 
it  may  be  saiu,  that  they  are  the  language  of  the 
dumb,  that  they  contribute  not  a  little  to  the 
speaking  of  the  univernal  tongue  common  to  all  the 
world,  which  is  that  of  painting. 

Now,  to  tell  you  how  these  parts  are  to  be  dis- 
posed, so  as  to  express  the  ditiierent  passions,  is  im' 
1)osHible  ;  no  precise  rules  can  be  given  of  it,  both 
)ecause  the  task  itself  is  intinite,  and  also  because 
every  one  is  left  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  genius, 
and  to  the  fruit  of  his  former  studies  ;  only  remem- 
ber to  be  careful,  that  all  the  actions  of  your  fi- 
gures must  be  natural.    ^*  It  seems  to  me,^'  says 
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C^uinctilian,  speaking  of  the  passions,  ^*  that  this 
parti  which  is  so  noble,  and  so  great,  is  not  altoge- 
ther inaccessible,  and  that  an  easy  way  may  be 
found  to  it ;  it  is  to  consider  nature,  and  to  copy 
her  i  for  the  spectators  are  satisfied,  when  in  arti^ 
iicial  things  they  can  discern  that  nature,  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  behold/'  This  passage  of  Quince 
tilian  is  perfectly  explained  by  the  words  of  an  ex- 
cellent master,  whicn  our  author  proposes  to  us  for 
a  rule.    They  are  these  which  follow  :  ^*  That  the 
studied  motions  of  the  soul  are  never  so  natural,  as 
those  which  we  see  in  the  transport  of  a  true  pas- 
sion/' These  motions  will  better  be  expressed,  and 
be  much  more  natural,  if  we  enter  into  the  same 
thoughts,  become  of  the  same  piece^  and  imagine 
ourselves  to  be  in  the  same  circumstances  with 
those  whom  we  would  represent.     **  For  nature,'' 
says  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry^  **  disposes  the  in- 
side of  mankind  to  all  sorts  of  fortunes  :  sometimes 
she  makes  us  contented,  sometimes  she  drives  us 
into  choler,  and  sometimes  she  so  oppresses  us  with 
grief,  that  she  seems  to  tread  us  down,  and  plunge 
us  into  mortal  anxieties }  and  on  all  these  occa- 
sions, she  drives  outwards  the  motions  of  the  heart 
by  the  tongue,  which  is  her  interpreter."    Now, 
instead  of  the  toncue,  let  the  painter  say  by  the  ac- 
tions, which  are  her  interpreters.    **  What  means 
have  we,"  says  Quinctilian,  *<  to  give  a  colour  to  a 
thing,  if  we  have  not  the  same  colour  ?  It  is  neces- 
sary that  we  ourselves  should  first  be  touched  with 
a  passion,  before  we  endeavour  to  move  others  with 
it.     And  how,"  continues  he,  **  can  we  be  touched^ 
since  the  passions  are  not  in  our  power  ?  This  is  the 
Urt^,  in  my  opinion  t  we  must  form  to  ourselves  the 
visions  and  images  of  absent  things,  as  if  they  were 
in  reality  before  our  eyes ;  and  he  who  conceivw 

voir*  XVII.  F  f 
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these  imagea  with  the  grefttett  ttrMgtb  of  ima^ 
nation^  aba II  possess  that  part  of  the  paaaiODs  with 
the  most  advantaget  and  the  greatest  eaae.'^  But 
we  must  take  care»  (as  I  have  afaready  said),  t^is 
these  visions  the  motions  maybe  natural;  for  there 
are  some  who  imagine  they  have  given  abuodaoce 
of  li^ht  to  their  figures,  when  they  have  made  them 
do  violent  and  extravagant  actions }  which  we  majr 
more  reasonably  call  the  convulsions,  or  contortiom 
td  the  body,  than  the  passions  of  the  mind ;  and  br 
this  means  they  ot\en  put  themselves  to  much 
painst  to  find  a  strong  passion,  where  no  pasaioo  ii 
required.  Add  to  all  that  I  have  said  concecning 
the  passions,  that  we  are  to  have  a  very  aerioui  re- 
gard to  tbe  quality  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
expressed  in  passions.  The  jo^  of  a  king  ougbt 
not  to  resemble  that  of  a  serviog-man }  and  (Jie 
fierceness  of  a  private  soldier  must  not  be  like  that 
of  an  officer.  In  these  dilSerences  consists  all  tbe 
fineness  and  delicacy  of  the  passions.  Paulo  Lomaa- 
zo  has  written  at  large  on  every  passion  in  particu- 
lar, in  his  second  book  ;  but  beware  you  dwell  not 
too  long  upon  it,  and  endeavour  not  to  force  your 
genius. 

t  S47.  **  Some  relics  of  it  took  sanctuary  under  ground,'' 
&c.  AH  the  ancient  painting  that  was  in  Itslf 
perished  in  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  and  Gotbs, 
excepting  those  works  which  were  hidden  under 
ground,  or  there  painted ;  which,  by  reason  tbey 
had  not  been  much  exposed  to  view,  were  preserveo 
from  the  insolence  of  those  barbarians. 

t  s-Jfi.  ♦•  The  cromatic  part,  or  colouring,''  &c.  Tbe 
third  and  last  part  of  painting,  is  called  the  croma- 
tic, or  colouring.  Its  object  is  colour;  for  wbiob 
reason  lights  and  shadows  are  therein  also  coflv 
prehendod,  which  arc  nothing  elee  but  white  $194 
brown,  (or  dark),  and  by  consequence  have  their 
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(>ltco  amoDff  the  colours.  Philostratus  njs^  in  his 
ife  of  ApoTloniuSi  '*  That  that  may  be  truly  call- 
ed paintingi  which  is  made  only  with  two  co- 
lours, provided  the  lights  and  shadows  be  observed 
in  it  i  for  there  we  behold  the  true  resemblance  of 
things  with  their  beauties;  we  also  see  the  pas- 
sions, though  without  other  colours;  so  much  of 
life  may  be  also  expressed  in  it,  that  we  may  per^^ 
ceive  even  the  very  blood ;  the  colour  of  the  hair^ 
and  of  the  beard,  are  likewise  to  be  discerned ;  and 
we  can  distinguish,  without  confusion,  the  faif 
from  the  black,  and  the  young  from  the  old,  the 
differences  betwixt  the  white  and  the  flaxen  hair ) 
we  distinguish  with  ease  betwixt  the  Moors  and 
the  Indians,  not  only  by  the  Camus  noses  of  the 
blacks,  their  woolly  hair,  and  their  high  jaws,  but 
also  by  that  black  colour  which  is  natural  to  them.*^ 
We  may  add  to  what  Philostratus  has  said,  that 
with  two  colours  only,  (the  light  and  the  dark), 
there  is  no  sort  of  stuff)  or  habit,  but  may  be  imi- 
tated. We  say  then,  that  the  colouring  makes  its 
observations  on  the  masses  or  bodies  of  the  colours, 
accompanied  with  lights  and  shadows,  more  or  less 
evident  by  degrees  of  diminution,  according  to  the 
accidents.  First,  of  a  luminous  body ;  as,  for  ex-> 
ample,  the  sun,  or  a  torch.  Secondly,  of  a  diapha- 
nous or  transparent  body,  which  is  betwixt  us  and 
the  object,  as  the  air,  either  pure  or  thick,  or  a  red 
glass,  &c.  Thirdly,  of  a  solid  body  illuminated,  as 
a  statue  of  white  marble,  a  green  tree,  a  black 
horse,  &c«  Fourthly,  from  his  part,  who  regards 
the  body  illuminated,  as  beholding  it  either  near, 
or  at  a  distance,  directly  in  a  right  angle,  or  aside 
in  an  obtuse  angle,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  or 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  This  part,  in  the 
knowledge  which  it  has  of  the  virtue  of  colours, 
and  the  friendship  which  they  have  with  each 
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other^  and  also  their  anttpathieSt  comprehends  the 
strength,  the  relievot  tho  brisknesst  and  the  delica- 
cy which  are  observed  in  good  pictures.  The  ma- 
nagcment  of  colours,  and  the  labour,  depend  also 
on  this  last  part.  . 

t  ws.  *•  Her  sister/*  &c.  That  is  to  say,  the  design  or 
drawing,  which  is  the  secpnd  part  of  painting} 
which,  consisting  onl^  of  lines^  stands  Altogether 
in  need  of  the  colouring  to  appear*  It  is  for  this 
reason,  that  our  author  calls  tnis  part  her  sister's 
procurer,  that  is,  the  colouring  shows  us  the  de- 
sign, and  makes  us  fall  in  love  with  it. 

1 107.  **  The  light  produces  ali  kinds  of  colours,''  &c# 
Here  are  three  theorems  successively  following, 
which  our  author  proposes  to  us,  that  from  thence 
we  may  draw  some  conclusions.  You  may  like- 
wise find  others,  which  are  in  the  nature  of  so 
many  propositions,  to  which  we  ought  to  agree, 
that  from  thence  we  may  draw  the  precepts  con- 
tained in  the  following  part  of  this  treatise :  they 
are  all  founded  on  the  sense  of  seeing. 

1 2«o.  "  Which  should  be  the  most,"  &c.  See  the  re- 
mark of  number  15^2. 

f  ssj.  **  That  light  bodies  may  have  a  sufficient  mass, 
or  breadth  of  shadow,  to  sustain  them,"  &c.  That 
is  properly  to  say,  that  after  the  great  lights,  there 
must  be  great  shadows,  which  we  call  reposes ;  be- 
cause, in  reality,  the  sight  would  be  tired,  if  it  were 
attracted  by  a  continuity  of  glittering  objects.  The 
lights  may  serve  for  a  repose  to  the  darks,  and  the 
darks  to  the  lights.  I  have  said  in  another  place, 
that  a  group  of  figures  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  choir  of  music,  in  which  the  basses  support  the 
trebles,  and  make  them  to  be  heard  with  greater 
pleasure.  These  reposes  are  made  two  several  ways, 
one  of  which  is  natural,  the  other  artificial.  The 
natural  is  made  by  an  extent  of  lights  or  of  sba^ 
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^ws,  which  naturally  and  necessarily  follow  solid 
bodies ;  or  the  masses  of  solid  bodies  agffrouped« 
vhen  the  light  strikes  upon  them.  And  the  artifi- 
cial consists  in  the  bodies  of  colours,  which  the 
painter  gives  to  certain  things,  such  as  pleases  him ; 
and  composes  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  do 
no  injury  to  the  objects  which  are  near  them.  A 
drapery,  for  example,  which  is  made  yellow,  or  red, 
on  some  certain  place,  in  another  place  may  be 
brown,  and  will  be  more  suitable  to  2t,  t/O  produce 
the  effect  required.  We  are  to  take  occasion,  as 
much  as  possibly  we  can,  to  make  use  of  the  first 
manner,  and  to  find  the  repose  of  which  we  speak, 
by  the  light  and  by  the  shadow  which  naturally 
accompany  solid  bodies.  But  since  the  subjects  on 
•which  we  work  are  not  always  favourable  to  dis- 
pose the  bodies  as  we  desire,  a  painter  in  such  a 
case  may  take  his  advantage  by  the  bodies  of  co- 
lours, and  put  into  such  places  as  ought  to  be  dark- 
ened, draperies,  or  other  things,  which  we  may  sup*- 
pose  to  be  naturally  brown  and  sullied,  which  will 
produce  the  same  effect,  and  give  him  the  same  re- 
poses as  the  shadows  would  do,  which  could  not 
be  caused  by  the  disposition  of  the  objects. 

Thus  an  understanding  painter  will  make  his  ad- 
vantages both  of  the  one  manner  and  the  other. 
And  if  he  makes  a  design  to  be  graved,  he  is  to  re» 
member,  that  the  gravers  dispose  not  their  colours 
AS  the  painters  do ;  and  that,  by  consequence,  he 
must  take  occasion  to  find  the  reason  of  his  design 
in  the  natural  shadows  of  the  figures,  which  he  has 
disposed  to  cause  the  effect,  liubens  has  given  us 
a  full  information  of  this  in  those  prints  of  his 
which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  j  and  I  believe  that 
nothing  was  ever  seen  more  beautiful  in  that  kind  ( 
the  whole  knowledge  of  groups^  of  the  lights  and 
•hadows,  and  of  those  masses  which  Titian  oalla  a 
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bunch  of  grapes,  is  there  exposed  so  clearly  to  the 
sight,  that  the  view  of  those  prints,  and  the  carefid 
observation  of  them,  might  very  much  contribute 
to  the  forming  of  an  able  painter.  The  best  and 
fairest  of  them  are  graven  by  Vosterman,  Pontios^ 
and  Bolsvert,  all  of  them  admirable  gravers,  whose 
works  Rubens  himself  took  care  to  oversee ;  and 
which,  without  doubt,  you  will  find  to  be  excdlent, 
if  you  examine  them.  But  expect  not  there  the 
elegance  of  design,  nor  the  correctness  of  the  out- 
lines. 

It  is  not  but  the  gravers  can,  and  ought  to  imi<- 
tate  the  bodies  of  the  colours  by  the  degrees  of  the 
lights  and  shadows,  as  much  as  they  shall  jucke 
that  this  imitation  may  produce  a  good  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  impossible,  in  my  opinion,  to 
give  much  strength  to  what  they  grave,  after  the 
works  of  the  school  of  Venice,  and  of  all  those  who 
have  had  the  knowledge  of  colours,  and  of  the  con* 
trast  of  the  lights  and  shadows,  without  imitating 
in  some  sort  the  colour  of  the  objects,  according  to 
the  relation  which  they  have  to  the  degrees  of 
white  and  black.  We  see  certain  prints  of  good 
gravers  different  in  their  kinds,  where  these  things 
are  observed,  ^nd  which  have  a  wonderful  strength. 
And  there  appears  in  public,  of  late  years,  a  gallery 
of  archduke  Leopold,  which,  though  very  ill  graven, 
yet  shows  some  part  of  the  beauty  of  its  originals, 
because  the  gravers  who  have  executed  it,  though 
otherwise  they  were  sufficiently  ignorant,  have  ob- 
served, in  almost  the  greatest  parts  of  their  prints, 
the  bodies  of  colours,  in  the  relation  which  they 
have  to  the  degrees  of  the  lights  and  shadows.  I 
could  wish  the  gravers  would  make  some  reflection 
upon  this  whole  remark :  it  is  of  wonderful  conse- 
quence to  them  i  for  when  they  have  attained  to 
(he  knowledge  of  these  reposes,  they  will  easily 
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resolve  those  difficulties  which  many  times  perplex 
(hem  {  and  then  chiefly,  when  they  are  to  engrave 
ailter  a  picture^  where  neither  the  lights  andsha- 
dowSi  iu>r  the  bodies  of  the  colours,  are  skilfully  ob- 
served, though  in  its  other  parts  the  picture  may 
be  well  performed. 

**  As  m  a  convex  mirror  the  collected  rays  strike  t  sse. 
alronger/'  &c.  A  convex  mirror  alters  the  objects 
which  are  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  seems  to  make 
them  come  out  from  the  superficies.  The  painter 
must  do  in  the  same  manner,  in  respect  of  the  lights 
and  shadows  of  his  figures,  to  give  them  more  re- 
lievo, and  more  strength. 

**  While  the  goings  off  are  more  and  more  broken  t  sso. 
and  faint,  as  thev  approach  to  the  extremities,*'  &c« 
Jt  is  the  duty  ot  a  painter,  even  in  this  also,  to  imi- 
tate the  convex  mirror,  and  to  place  nothing  which 
clares  either  in  colour  or  in  lignt,  at  the  borders  of 
niu  picture :  for  which  there  are  two  reasons  i  the 
first  is,  that  the  eye  at  the  first  view  directs  itself 
to  the  midst  of  the  object  which  is  presented  to  it^ 
and  by  conseauence  must  there  necessarily  find 
the  prmcipal  ooject,  in  order  to  its  satisfaction ;  and 
the  other  reason  is,  that  the  sides  or  borders  being 
overcharged  with  a  strong  and  glittering  work,  at- 
tract the  eyes  thither,  which  are  in  a  kind  of  pain 
not  to  behold  a  continuity  of  that  work,  whicn  is 
on  the  sudden  interrupted  by  the  borders  of  the 
fMCture ;  instead  of  which,  the  borders  being  light- 
ened, and  eased  of  so  much  work,  the  eye  continues 
fixed  on  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  beholds  it 
with  greater  pleasure.  It  is  for  the  same  reason, 
that,  in  a  great  composition  of  figures,  those  which^ 
coining  most  forward,  are  cut  on  by  the  bottom  of 
the  picture,  will  always  make  an  ill  effect. 

**  A  bunch  of  grapes,''  &c.   It  is  sufficiently  mai-  t  n9. 
Btfisflti  Uiat  Titinn,  by  this  |U(licious  ajad  familiar 
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comparisoDi  means,  that  a  painter  ought  to  collect 
the  objects,  and  to  dispose  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  compose  one  whole ;  the  several  contiguooi 
parts  of  which  may  be  enh'ghtened,  many  shadow* 
ed,  and  others  of  broken  colours  to  be  in  the  tnm- 
ings ;  as  on  a  bunch  of  grapes,  many  grapes,  which 
are  the  parts  of  it,  are  in  the  light,  many  in  the 
shadow,  and  the  rest  faintly  coloured  to  make  them 
^o  farther  back.  Titian  once  told  Tintoret,  that 
m  his  greatest  works,  a  bunch  of  grapes  bad  been 
his  principal  rule,  and  his  surest  guide. 
t  8S0.  **  Pure,  or  unmixed  white,  either  draws  an  ob* 
ject  nearer,  or  carries  it  off  to  farther  distance.  It 
draws  it  nearer  with  black,  and  throws  it  backward 
without  it,''  &c.  All  agree,  that  white  can  subsiit 
on  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture,  and  there  be  nssd 
without  mixture;  the  question  therefore  is  to  know, 
if  it  can  equally  subsist,  and  be  placed  in  the  sane 
manner,  upon  that  which  is  backward,  the  light  bCf 
ing  universal,  and  the  figures  supposed  in  a  cham* 
paigne  and  open  field. 

Our  author  concludes  affirmatively ;  and  the  res^ 
son  on  which  he  establishes  his  rule  is  this ;  that 
there  being  nothing  which  partakes  more  of  the 
light  than  whiteness,  and  the  light  being  capable 
of  subsisting  well  in  remoteness,  or  at  a  long  dis* 
tance,  as  we  daily  see  in  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  it  follows,  that  white  may  subsist  in  the 
same  manner.  In  painting,  the  light  and  a  white 
colour  are  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  Add  to 
this,  that  we  have  no  colour  which  more  resembles 
the  air  than  white,  and  by  consequence  no  colour 
which  is  lighter ;  from  whence  it  comes,  that  we 
commonly  say  the  air  is  heavy,  when  we  see  the 
heavens  covered  with  black  clouds,  or  when  a  thick 
fog  takes  from  us  that  clearness  which  makes  the 
lightness  or  serenity  of  the  air.    Titian,  Tintoret, 
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Paul  Veronese,  and  all  those  vfho  best  understood 
lightSi  have  observed  it  in  this  manner,  and  no  man 
can  go  against  this  precept,  at  least  vrithout  re- 
nouncing any  skill  in  landscape,  which  is  an  un- 
doubted confirmation  of  this  truth.  And  we  see, 
that  all  the  great  masters  of  landscape  have  fol- 
lowed Titian  in  this,  who  has  always  employed 
brown  and  earthy  colours  upon  the  fore-part,  and 
has  reserved  his  greatest  lights  for  remotenesses^ 
and  the  back  parts  of  his  landscapes. 

It  may  be  objected  against  this  opinion,  that 
white  cannot  maintain  itself  in  remotenesses,  be- 
cause it  is  ordinarily  used  to  bring  the  objects  nearer 
on  the  advanced  part.  It  is  true  that  so  it  is  used, 
and  that  to  very  good  purpose,  to  render  the  ob- 
jects more  sensible,  by  the  opposition  of  the  dark^ 
which  must  accompany  it,  and  which  retains  it,  as 
it  were,  by  force,  whether  the  dark  serves  it  for  a 
ground,  or  whether  it  be  combined  to  it.  For  ex- 
ample, if  you  would  make  a  white  horse  on  the 
fore-ground  of  your  picture,  it  is  of  absolute  neces- 
sity, that  the  ground  must  be  of  a  mixed  brown,  and 
lai^e  enough,  or  that  the  furniture  must  be  of  very 
sensible  colours ;  or  lastly,  that  some  figure  must 
be  set  upon  it,  whose  shadows  and  the  colour  may 
bring  it  forward. 

But  it  seems,  say  you,  that  blue  is  the  most  flying 
or  transient  colour,  because  the  heavens  and  moun- 
tains, which  are  at  the  greatest  distance,  are  of  that 
colour.  It  is  very  true  that  blue  is  one  of  the  light^^ 
est  and  sweetest  colours  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  it 
possesses  these  qualities  so  much  the  more,  because 
the  white  is  mingled  in  it,  as  the  example  of  the 
distances  demonstrate  to  us.  But  if  the  light  of 
your  picture  be  not  universal,  and  that  you  suppose 
your  figures  in  a  chamber,  then  recall  to  your 
memory  that  theorem  which  tells  you,  that  thq 
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nearer  a  body  is  to  the  light,  and  the  more  directly 
it  is  opposed  to  us,  so  much  the  more  it  is  enl^bt- 
enedf  because  the  light  grows  languishing  the  &r« 
ther  it  removes  from  its  original. 

You  may  also  extinguish  your  whitei  if  you  sup- 
pose the  air  to  be  somewhat  thicker,  and  if  you 
foresee  that  this  supposition  will  make  a  good  ef- 
fect in  the  economy  of  the  whole  work ;  but  let 
not  this  proceed  so  far,  as  to  make  your  figures  so 
brown,  that  they  may  seem  as  it  were  in  a  filthy  fog, 
or  that  they  may  appear  to  be  part  of  the  ground. 
See  the  following  remark. 
t  sss.  <<  But  as  for  pure  black,  there  is  nothing  thst 
brings  the  object  nearer  to  the  sight,''  &c.  Because 
black  is  the  heaviest  of  all  colours,  the  most  earthy, 
and  the  most  sensible.  This  is  clearly  understood 
by  the  qualities  of  white,  which  is  opposed  to  it, 
and  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  lightest  of  all  o^ 
lours.  There  are  few  who  are  not  of  this  opinion; 
and  yet  I  have  known  some,  who  I^ave  told  me, 
that  the  black  being  on  the  advanced  part,  makes 
nothing  but  holes.  To  this  there  is  little  else  to  be 
answered,  but  that  black  always  makes  a  good  ef- 
fect, being  set  forward,  provided  it  be  placed  there 
with  prudence.  You  are  therefore  so  to  dispose 
the  bodies  of  your  pictures  which  you  intend  to  be 
on  the  fore-ground,  that  those  sorts  of  holes  may 
not  be  perceived,  and  that  the  blacks  may  be  there 
by  masses,  and  insensibly  confused.  See  the  47tb 
rule. 

That  which  gives  the  relievo  to  a  bowl,  (may 
some  say  to  me),  is  the  quick  light,  or  the  white, 
which  appears  to  be  on  the  side  which  is  nearest  to 
us,  and  the  black,  by  consequence,  distances  the  ob- 
ject. We  are  here  to  beware,  not  to  confound  the 
turnings  with  the  distances :  the  question  is  only 
in  respect  of  bodies,  which  are  separated  by  sone 
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distaaee  of  a  backward  position  ;  aad  not  t>f  round 
bodies^  which  are  of  the  same  continuity:  the 
brown,  which  is  mingled  in  the  turnings  of  the 
bow]»  makes  them  go  off  rather  in  confounding 
them  (as  we  may  say)  than  in  blackening  them. 
And  do  you  not  see,  that  the  reflects  are  an  artifice 
of  the  painter,  to  make  the  turnings  seem  more 
light,  and  that  by  this  means  the  greatest  black* 
ness  remains  towards  the  middle  of  the  bowl,  to 
sustain  the  white,  and  make  it  deceive  us  with 
more  pleasure  7 

This  rule  of  white  and  black  is  of  so  great  con- 
•equence,  that  unless  it  be  exactly  practised,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  picture  to  make  any  great  effect, 
that  the  masses  can  be  disentangled,  and  the  dif* 
ferent  distances  may  be  obser\'ed  at  the  first  glance 
of  the  eye,  without  trouble. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  this  precept,  that  the 
masses  of  other  colours  will  be  so  much  the  more  sen- 
sible, and  approach  so  much  the  nearer  to  the  sight, 
the  more  brown  they  bear ;  provided  this  be  amongst 
other  colours  which  are  of  the  same  species.  For 
example,  a  yellow  brown  shall  draw  nearer  to  the 
sight  than  another  which  is  less  yellow.  I  said, 
provided  it  be  amongst  other  colours  which  are  of 
the  same  species ;  because  there  are  simple  colours, 
which  naturally  are  strong  and  sensible,  though 
the^  are  clear  as  vermilion  ;  there  are  others  also, 
which,/  notwithstanding  that  they  are  brown,  yet 
cease  not  to  be  sofl  and  faint,  as  the  blue  of  ultra- 
marine. The  effect  of  a  picture  comes  not  only 
dierefore  from  the  lights  and  shadows,  but  also 
from  the  nature  of  the  colours.  I  thought  it  was 
not  fVom  the  purpose  in  this  place  to  give  you  the 
i^oalities  of  those  colours  which  are  most  in  use, 
Mid  which  are  called  capital,  because  they  serv6  to 
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mi^e  the  composition  of  all  the  reitt  whose  num- 
ber is  almost  infinite* 

Red  ochre  is  one  of  the  most  heavy  colours. 

Yellow  ochre  is  not  so  heavy,  because  it  if 
clearer. 

'And  the  masticot  is  very  light,  because  itiia 
very  clear  yellow,  and  ver]^  near  to  white. 

Ultramarine,  or  azure,  is  very  light,  and  a  very 
sweet  colour. 

Vermilion  is  wholly  opposite  to  ultranaarine# 

Lake  is  a  middle  colour  betwixt  ultramarine  and 
vermilion,  yet  it  is  rather  more  sweet  than  hard). 

Brown^red  is  one  of  the  most  earthy  and  most 
sensible  colours. 

Pink  is  in  its  nature  an  indifferent  colour,  that 
is  very  susceptible  of  the  other  colours  by  the 
mixture :  if  you  mix  brown-red  with  it,  you  will 
make  it  a  very  earthy  colour ;  but,  on  the  contnuy, 
i£  you  join  it  with  white  or  blue,  you  shall  have 
one  of  the  most  faint  and  tender  colours. 

Terra  verte  (or  green  earth)  is  light ;  it  is  a  meafl 
betwixt  yellow  ochre  and  ultramarine. 

Umbre  is  very  sensible  and  earthy  ;  there  is  no- 
thing but  pure  black  which  can  dispute  with  it. 

Of  all  blacks,  that  is  the  most  earthy  whiclris 
most  remote  from  blue.  According  to  the  princi- 
ple which  we  have  established  of  white  and  black, 
you  will  make  every  one  of  these  colours  before- 
named  more  earthy  and  more  heavy,  the  more  black 
you  mingle  with  them  ;  and  they  will  be  lighter, 
the  more  white  you  join  with  them. 

For  what  concerns  broken  or  compound  colours, 
we  are  to  make  a  judgment  of  their  strength  bj 
the  force  of  those  colours  which  compose  them. 
All  who  have  thoroughly  understood  the  agreement 
of  colours,  have  not  employed  them  wholly  pure 
^nd  simple  in  their  draperies,  unless  in  some  figure 
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Upon  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture ;  but  they  have 
used  broken  and  compound  colours,  of  whicn  they 
made  a  harmony  for  the  eyes,  by  mixing  those 
tvhich  have  some  kind  of  sympathy  with  each 
ether,  to  make  a  whole,  which  has  an  union  with 
the  colours  which  are  neighbouring  to  rt.  The 
painter  who  perfectly  understands  the  force  and 
power  of  his  colours,  will  use  them  most  suitably 
to  his  present  purpose,  and  according  to  his  own 
discretion. 

"  But  let  this  be  done  relatively,'*  &c.  One  body  t  «^ 
mast  make  another  body  fly  off,  in  such  a  manner 
that  itself  may  be  chased  by  those  bodies  which 
are  advanced  before  rt.  **  We  are  to  take  care,  and 
use  great  attention,"  says  QuinctiHan,  **  not  only  of 
one  separate  thitig,  but  of  many  which  follow  each 
other,  and,  by  a  certain  relation  which  they  have 
with  each  other,  are  as  ft  were  continued.  In  the 
same  manner  as  if,  in  a  straight  street,  we  cast  our 
eyes  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  we  discover 
at  once  those  different  things  which  are  presented 
to  the  sight,  so  that  we  not  only  see  the  last,  but 
whatsoever  is  relating  to  the  last. 

"  Let  two  contrary  extremities  never  touch  each  t  ^^' 
other,''  &c.  The  sense  of  seeing  has  this  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  rest  of  the  senses,  that  it  abhors 
the  contrary  extremities.  And  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  our  hands,  when  they  are  very  cold,  feel  a 
grievous  pain  when  on  the  sudden  we  hold  them 
near  the  flre  ;  so  the  eyes,  which  find  an  extreme 
white  next  to  an  extreme  black,  or  a  fair  cool 
azure  next  to  a  hot  vermilion^  cannot  behold  these 
extremities  without  pain^  though  they  are  always 
attracted  by  the  glaring  of  two  contraries. 

This  rule  obliges  us  to  know  those  colours  which 
have  a  friendship  with  each  other»  and  those  which 
mre  incompatible ;  which  we  may  easily  discover  in 
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nixing  tof  atbtr  those  colours  of  which  wo  wouU 
make  trial* 

And  if  by  this  mixture  they  make  a  gracioui 
and  sweet  colourp  which  is  pleasins?  to  the  sights  it 
is  a  sign  that  there  is  an  union  and  a  sympathy  he» 
twixt  them ;  but  if»  on  the  contrary^  that  coloar 
which  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  two  bs 
harsh  to  the  sight,  we  are  to  conclude,  that  then 
is  a  contrariety  and  antipathy  betwixt  these  two 
colours.  Green,  for  example,  is  a  pleasing  colour, 
which  may  come  from  a  blue  and  a  yellow  mixed 
together }  and,  by  consequence,  blue  and  yellow  art 
two  colours  which  sympathize :  and,  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  mixture  of  blue  with  vermilioni  producei 
a  sharp,  harsh,  and  unpleasant  colour;  conclude 
then,  that  blue  and  vermilion  are  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture. And  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  coioun^ 
of  which  you  may  make  the  experiment,  and  clesr 
that  matter  once  for  alh  (See  the  conclusion  of 
the  33^(1  remark,  where  I  have  taken  occasion  to 
speak  of  tlie  force  and  quality  of  every  capital  co» 
lour).  Yet  you  may  neglect  this  precept,  when 
your  piece  couHists  but  of  one  or  two  figures,  and 
when  amor)g8t  a  great  number  you  would  make 
some  one  figure  more  remarkable  than  the  rest} 
one,  I  say,  which  in  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  HubJGCt,  and  which  otherwise  you  cannot  dif* 
tingui»h  from  the  rcBt.  Titian,  in  his  Triumph  of 
Bacchus,  having  placed  Ariadne  on  one  of  the  bor« 
ders  of  the  picture,  and  not  being  able  (for  tbst 
reason)  to  make  her  remarkable  by  the  brightneai 
of  light,  which  he  was  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  bis 
picture,  gave  her  a  scarf  of  a  vermilion  colour,  up* 
on  a  blue  drapery,  m  well  to  loosen  her  from  bii 
ground,  whicn  was  a  blue  sea,  as  because  she  it 
one  of  the  principal  figures  of  his  subject,  upon 
which  he  desired  to  attract  the  eye.     raul  Vero* 
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nese^  in  hii  Mtrriage  of  Ganap  beoauve  CkiMt,  wIm 
ia  the  principal  figure  of  th«  flubject«  is  earriea 
somewhat  into  the  depth  of  the  picture,  and  that  he 
could  not  make  him  difltinguisbable  bv  the  strength 
of  the  lights  and  shadows,  has  clothed  him  with 
vermilion  and  blue,  thereby  to  conduct  the  sight 
to  that  figure* 

The  hostile  colours  may  be  so  much  the  man 
allied  to  each  other,  the  more  you  mix  them  with 
other  colours  which  mutually  sympathize,  and 
iffhieh  agree  with  those  colours  wbicn  you  desire 
to  reconcile. 

**  It  is  labour  in  vain  to  paint  a  high-noon,"  &c.  t  ss5. 
He  said  in  another  place,  **  endeavour  after  that 
which  aids  your  art,  and  is  suitable  to  it,  and  shua 
whatsoever  is  repugnant :''  it  is  the  tf9th  precept 
If  the  painter  would  arrive  to  the  end  he  nas  pro- 
posed, which  is  to  deceive  the  sight,  he  must  m^ake 
choice  of  such  a  nature  as  agrees  with  the  weak^* 
ness  of  his  colours;  because  his  colours  cannot 
accommodate  themselves  to  every  sort  of  nature. 
This  rule  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  and  well 
considered  by  those  who  paint  landscapes. 

"  Let  the  field  or  ground  of  the  picture,"  &c.  t  s^«^ 
The  reason  of  it  is,  that  we  are  to  avoid  the  meet* 
ing  of  those  colours  which  have  an  antipathy  to 
each  other,  because  they  offend  the  sight }  so  that 
this  rule  is  proved  sufficiently  by  the  41st,  which 
tells  us,  that  two  contrary  extremities  are  never  to 
touch  each  other,  whether  it  be  in  colour,  or  in 
light }  but  that  there  ought  to  be  a  mean  betwixt 
tliem,  which  partakes  of  both. 

*'  Let  your  colours  be  lively,  and  yet  not  look  t  sit^ 
(according  to  the  painters'  proverb)  as  if  they  had 
been  rubbed,  or  sprinkled  with  meal,"  &c.  Dofmer 
4ttm  laimine.  ia  a  phrase  amongst  painters,  whidk 
jperfisctfy  expresses  what  it  means  \  which  m  tt 
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'  ]niint  with  clear  or  bright  colours,  and  dull  cdoun 
together ;  for  being  so  mingled,  they  give  no  mors 
life  to  the  figures,  than  if  they  had  been  rubbed 
with  meaL  They  who  make  their  flesh-coloun 
very  white,  and  their  shadows  grey,  or  inclining 
to  green,  fall  into  this  inconvenience.  Red  co* 
lours  in  the  shadows  of  the  most  delicate  or  fineit 
flesh,  contribute  wonderfully  to  make  them  Kvelj, 
shining,  and  natural ;  but  they  are  to  be  used  with 
the  same  discretion,  that  Titian,  Paul  Veronesi^ 
Rubens,  and  Van  Dyck  have  taught  us,  by  their 
example. 

To  preserve  the  colours  fresh,  we  must  paint  hj 
putting  in  more  colours,  and  not  by  rubbing  tbea 
m  after  thev  are  once  laid ;  and  (if  it  could  be 
done)  they  should  be  laid  just  in  their  proper  places^ 
and  not  be  any  more  touched,  when  they  are  once 
so  placed ;  because  the  freshness  of  the  colours  it- 
tarnished  and  lost,  by  vexing  them  with  the  con- 
tinual drudgery  of  daubing. 

All  they  who  have  coloured  well  have  had  yet 
another  maxim  to  maintain  their  colours  fresh  and 
flourishing,  which  was  to  make  use  of  white 
grounds  upon  which  they  painted,  and  oftentimes 
at  the  first  stroke,  without  retouching  any  thing, 
Y  and  without  employing  new  colours.  Rubens  al- 
ways used  this  way ;  and  I  have  seen  pictures  from 
the  hand  of  that  great  person,  painted  up  at  once, 
which  were  of  a  wonderful  vivacity. 

The  reason  why  they  made  use  of  those  kinds  of 
grounds  is,  because  white  as  well  preserves  a  bright- 
ness under  the  transparency  of  colours,  which  bin- 
ders the  air  from  altering  the  whiteness  of  the 
ground,  as  that  it  likewise  repairs  the  injuries  which 
they  receive  from  the  air,  so  that  the  ground  and 
the  colours  assist  and  preserve  each  other.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  glazed  colours  have  a  vivacity 
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which  can  never  be  imitated  by  the  most  lively 
and  most  brilliant  coloiira ;  because,  according  to 
the  commou  way,  the  different  tints  are  simpFy  laid 
on,  eacb  in  its  place,  one  afler  another.  So  true  it 
is,  that  white  with  other  strong  colours,  with  which 
we  paint  at  once  that  which  we  intend  to  glaze, 
mrei  as  it  were,  the  life,  the  spirit,  and  the  lustre  of 
iU  The  ancients  most  certainly  have  found,  that 
white  grounds  were  much  the  best,  because,  not- 
withstanding that  inconvenience  which  their  eyes  . 
received  from  that  colour,  yet  they  did  not  forbear 
the  use  of  it ;  as  Gralen  testifies,  in  his  Tenth  Book 
of  the  Use  of  theParts.  ^*  Painters,'*  says  he,  **  when 
Ahey  work  upon  their  white  grounds^  place  before 
them  dark  colours^  and  others  mixed  with  bkie  and 
green».  to  recreate  their  eyes ;  because  white  is  a 
glaring  colour,  which  wearies  and  pains  the  sight 
more  than  any  other.''  I  know  not  the  reason  why 
the  use  of  it  is  left  off  at  present,  if  it  be  not  that 
m  our  days  there  are  few  painters  who  are  curious 
in  iheir  colouring,  or  that  the  first  strokes  which 
are  begun  upon  white  are  not  seen  soon  enough, 
and  that  a  more  than  French  patience  is  required 
to  wait  till  it  be  accomplished;  and  the  ground, 
which  by  its  whiteness  tarnishes  the  lustre  of  the 
other  colours,  must  be  entirely  covered,  to  make 
the  whole  work  appear  pleasingly. 

^*  Let  the  parts  which  are  nearest  to  us,  and  most  t  ^s^- 
raised,"  &c.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  upon  a  flat 
superficies,  and  as  much  united  as  a  cloth  can  be, 
when  it  is  strained,  the  least  body  is  very  appear- 
ing, and  gives  a  heightening  to  the  place  which  it 
possesses  :  do  nut  therefore  load  those  places  with 
colours,  which  you  would  make  to  turn  ;  but  let 
those  be  well  loaded,  which  you  would  have  cooxa 
out  of  the  canvass. 

VOL.  XVII.  ^  g 
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t  S85.  '*  Let  there  be  so  much  harmony,  or  consent  in 
the  masses  of  the  picture,  that  all  the  shadowiiigi 
may  appear  as  if  they  were  but  one,''  &c.  He  hai 
said  in  another  place,  that  after  great  lighta,  great 
shadows  are  necessary,  which  he  calls  reposes.  What 
he  means  by  the  present  rule  is  this,  that  whatso- 
ever is  found  in  those  great  shadows,  should  par- 
take of  the  colours  of  one  another ;  so  that  the  di& 
ferent  colours  which  are  well  distinguished  in  the 

*  lights,  seem  to  be  but  one  in  the  shadows,  by  their 

great  union. 

t  S86.  «  Let  the  whole  picture  be  of  one  piece,''  &a 
That  is  to  say,  of  one  and  the  same  continuity  of 
work,  and  as  if  the  picture  had  been  painted  up  all 
at  once :  the  Latin  says,  all  of  one  palette. 

1 387.  **  The  looking-glass  will  instruct  you,"  '&c«  The 
painter  must  have  a  principal  respect  to  the  nuuae^ 
and  to  the  effect  of  the  whole  together*  The  look- 
ing-glass distances  the  objects,  and,  by  consequence 
gives  us  only  to  see  the  masses,  in  which  all  the 
little  parts  are  confounded.  The  evening,  when 
the  night  approaches,  will  make  you  better  under- 
stand this  observation,  but  not  so  commodiously ; 
for  the  proper  time  to  make  it  lasts  but  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  the  looking-glass  may  be  useful  all 
the  day. 

Since  the  mirror  is  the  rule  and  master  of  all 
painters,  as  showing  them  their  faults  by  distanc- 
ing the  objects,  we  may  conclude,  that  tne  picture 
which  makes  not  a  good  effect  at  a  distance,  can- 
not be  well  done;  and  a  painter  must  never  fioiah 
his  picture,  before  he  has  examined  it  at  some  rea* 
sonaUe  distance,  or  with  a  looking-glass,  whether 
the  masses  of  the  lights  and  shadows,  and  the  bo- 
dies of  the  colours,  be  well  distributed.  Giorgione 
and  Correggio  have  made  use  of  this  method. 
**  As  for  a  portrait,  or  picture  by  the  life,"  &c 
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The  end  of  portraits  is  not  so  precisely,  as  some 
have  imaginedi  to  give  a  smiling  and  pleasing  air, 
together  with  the  resemblance  ;  this  is  indeed  some- 
what»  but  not  enough.  It  consists  in  expressing 
the  true  temper  of  those  persons  which  it  represents, 
and  to  make  known  their  physiognomy.  If  the 
person  whom  you  draw,  for  example,  be  naturally 
sad,  you  are  to  beware  of  giving  him  any  gaiety, 
which  would  always  be  a  thing  which  is  foreign  to 
his  countenance.  If  he  or  she  be  merry,  you  are 
to  make  that  good-humour  appear,  by  the  express- 
ing  of  those  parts  where  it  acts,  and  where  it 
shows  itself.  If  the  person  be  grave  and  majesti* 
cal,  the  smiles,  or  laughing,  which  is  too  sensible, 
will  take  off  from  that  majesty,  and'  make  it  look 
childish  and  indecent.  In  short,  the  painter  who 
has  a  good  genius,  must  make  a  true  discernment 
of  all  tnese  things ;  and  if  he  understands  physiog- 
nomy, it  will  be  more  easy  to  him,  and  he  will  sue* 
ceed  better  than  another.  Pliny  tells  us,  '*  That 
Apelles  made  his  pictures  so  very  like,  that  a  cer* 
tain  physio^omist  and  fortune-teller  (as  it  is  relat* 
ed  by  Appion  the  grammarian)  foretold,  by  look* 
ing  on  them,  the  very  time  of  their  deaths,  whom 
those  pictures  represented ;  or  at  what  time  their 
death  nappened,  if  such  persons  were  already  dead. 

^*  You  are  to  take  the  utmost  care,  that  broad  t  ^o^ 
lights  may  be  joined,*'  &c.  This  must  be  done  ten- 
derly^  yet  not  so  as  to  make  your  colours  die,  by 
force  of  tormenting  them ;  but  that  you  should 
mix  them  as  hastily  as  you  can,  and  not  retouch 
the  same  place,  if  convenientljr  you  can  avoid  it. 

**  Broad  lights,"  &c.     It  is  in  vain  to  take  pains    t  ^os. 
if  you  cannot  preserve  large  lights;  because  with* 
out  them  your  work  will  never  make  a  good  effect 
at  a  distance,  and  also  because  little  lights  are  con- 
futed and  effaced  proportionably  as  you  are  at  a 
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distance  from  the  picture.     This  was  the  perpetual 
maxim  of  Correggio. 

1 417.  ^*  Ought  to  have  somewhat  of  greatness  in  theoif 
and  their  outlines  to  be  noble/'  &c.  As  the  pieces 
of  antiquity  will  evidently  show  us. 

1 4UQ.  «^  Ther«  is  nothing  more  pernicious  to  a  youth,'' 
&c.  It  is  common  to  place  ourselves  under  tbe 
discipline  of  a  master,  or  whom  we  have  a  good  opi- 
nion, and  whose  manner  we  are  apt  to  embrace  with 
ease }  which  takes  root  more  deeply  in  us,  and  aug* 
roents,  the  more  we  see  him  work,  and  the  more 
we  copy  after  him.  This  happens  oftentimes  to 
that  degree,  and  makes  so  great  an  impression  in 
the  mind  of  the  scholar,  that  he  cannot  give  his 
approbation  to  any  other  manner  whatsoever/  and 
believes  there  is  no  man  under  the  cope  of  heaven 
who  is  so  knowing  as  his  master. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable  in  this  point  is, 
that  nature  appears  to  us  always  like  that  manner 
which  we  love,  and  in  which  we  have  been  taught; 
which  is  just  like  a  glass  through  which  we  behold 
objects,  and  which  communicates  its  colour  to  them, 
without  our  perceiving  it.  After  I  have  said  this, 
you  may  see  of  what  consequence  is  the  choice  of  a 
good  master,  and  of  following  in  our  beginning  tbe 
manner  of  those  who  have  come  nearest  to  nature. 
And  how  much  injury,  do  you  think,  have  the  ill 
manners  which  have  been  in  France  done  to  tbe 
painters  of  that  nation,  and  what  hindrance  have 
they  been  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  well  done, 
or  of  arriving  to  what  is  so,  when  once  we  know 
it  ?  The  Italians  say  to  those  whom  they  see  infect- 
ed with  ah  ill  manner,  which  they  are  not  able  to 
forsake,  **  If  you  knew  just  nothing,  you  would 
soon  learn  something.'' 

1 4S3.  **  Search  whatsoever  is  aiding  to  your  art,  and 
convenient ;  and  avoid  those  things  which  are  re- 
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pugnaiit  to  it/^  &c.  This  is  an  admirable  rule ;  a 
painter  ought  to  have  it  perpetually  present  in  his 
mind  and  memory.  It  resolves  those  difficulties 
which  the  rules  beget ;  it  loosens  his  hands,  and 
assists  his  understanding ;  in  short,  this  is  the  rule 
which  sets  the  painter  at  liberty ;  because  it  teaches 
him,  that  he  ou^ht  not  to  subject  himself  servilely, 
and  be  bound,  like  an  apprentice,  to  the  rules  of  l^is 
art ;  but  that  the  rules  of  his  art  ought  to  be  sub- 
ject to  him,  and  not  hinder  him  from  following  the 
dictates  of  his  genius,  which  is  superior  to  them. 

"  Bodies  of  diverse  natures,  which  are  aggrouped,  1 434. 
or  combined  together,  are  agreeable  and  pleasant  to 
the  sight,''  &c.  As  flowers,  fruits,  animals,  skins, 
satins,  velvets,  beautiful  flesh,  works  of  silver,  ar» 
mours,  instruments  of  music,  ornaments  of  ancient 
sacrifices,  and  many  other  pleasing  diversities  which 
may  present  themselves  to  the  painter's  imagina- 
tion. It  is  most  certain,  that  the  diversity  of  ob- 
jects recreates  the  sight,  when  they  are  without 
confusion,  and  when  they  diminish  nothing  of  the 
subject  on  which  we  work.  Experience  teaches  us, 
that  the  eye  grows  weary  with  poring  perpetually 
on  the  same  thing ;  not  only  on  pictures,  but  even 
on  nature  itself:  for  who  is  he,  who  would  not  be 
tired  in  the  walks  of  a  long  forest,  or  with  behold- 
ing a  large  plain  which  is  naked  of  trees,  or  in  the 
sight  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which,  instead  of 

Pleasure,  give  us  only  the  view  of  heights  and 
ottoms  ?  Thus  to  content  and  fill  the  eve  of  the 
understanding,  the  best  authors  have  had  the  ad- 
dress to  sprinkle  their  works  with  pleasing  digres- 
sions, witli  which  they  recreate  the  minds  of  read- 
ers.  Discretion  in  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  is 
the  surest  guide ;  and  as  tedious  digressions,  which 
wander  from  their  subject,  are  impertinent ;  so  the 
painter  who,  under  pretence  of  diverting  the  eyes, 
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would  fill  his  picture  with  such  varieties  as  alter  the 
truth  of  the  history,  would  make  a  ridiculous  piece 
of  painting,  and  a  mere  gallimaufry  of  his  work* 

*<  As  also  those  things  which  seem  to  be  slightly 
touched,  and  performed  with  ease,*'  &c«  This  esse 
attracts  our  eyes  and  spirits  so  much  the  more,  be* 
cause  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  a  noble  work, 
which  appears  so  easy  to  us,  is  the  product  of  a 
skilful  hand,  which  is  master  of  its  art.  It  was  in 
this  part  that  Apelles  found  himself  superior  to 
Frotogenes,  when  he  blamed  him  for  not  knowing 
when  to  lav  down  his  pencil,  and,  as  I  may  almost 
say,  to  make  an  end  of  finishing  his  piece.  And 
it  was  on  this  account  he  plainly  said,  ^'  That  no- 
thing was  more  prejudicial  to  painters,  than  too 
much  exactness ;  and  that  the  greatest  part  of  them 
knew  not  when  they  had  done  enough :''  as  we 
have  likewise  a  proverb,  which  says,  "  An  English- 
man never  knows  when  he  is  well.''  It  is  true, 
that  the  word  enough  is  wtry  difficult  to  under- 
stand. What  you  have  to  do,  is  to  consider  your 
subject  thoroughly,  and  in  what  manner  you  in- 
tend to  treat  it,  according  to  your  rules,  and  the 
force  of  your  genius  ;  after  this,,  you  are  to  work 
with  all  the  ease,  and  all  the  speed  vou  can,  with- 
out breaking  your  head  so  very  much,  and  being  so 
very  industrious  in  starting  scruples  to  yourself, 
and  creating  difficulties  in  your  work.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  have  this  facifitv  without  possessing 
perfectly  all  the  precepts  of  the  art,  and  to  have 
made  it  habitual  to  you  :  for  ease  consists  in  mak- 
ing precisely  that  work  which  you  ought  to  make, 
and  to  set  every  thing  in  its  proper  place  with 
speed  and  readiness,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
the  rules ;  for  they  are  the  assured  means  of  con- 
ducting you  to  the  end  that  you  design,  with  plea- 
sure.    It  is  then  most  certain,  (though  against  the 
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opinion  of  niany)^  that  the  rules  give  facility,  quiet 
of  mind,  and  readiness  of  hand  to  the  slowest  ^e« 
nius ;  and  that  the  same  rules  increase  and  ffuide 
that  ease  in  those  who  have  already  received  it  at 
their  birth,  from  the  happy  influence  of  their  stars. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  we  may  consider 
facility  two  several  ways;  either  simply,  as  dili* 
gence,  and  a  readinesa  of  mind,  and  of  the  hand ; 
or,  as  a  disposition  in  the  mind  to  remove  readily 
all  those  difficulties  which  can  arise  in  the  work. 
The  first  proceeds  from  an  active  temper  full  of 
fire ;  and  the  second  from  a  true  knowledge  and  full 

Possession  of  infallible  rules :  the  first  is  pleasing, 
ut  it  is  not  always  without  anxiety,  because  it 
often  leads  us  astray ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  last 
makes  us  act  with  a  repose  of  mind  and  wonderful 
tranquillity,  because  it  ascertains  us  of  the  good« 
ness  of  our  work.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  pos- 
sess the  first ;  but  it  is  the  height  of  perfection  to 
have  both  in  that  manner  which  Rubens  and  Van 
Dyck  possessed  them,  excepting  the  part  of  de- 
aign,  or  drawing,  which  both  of  them  too  much  ue» 
g^cted. 

Those  who  say,  that  the  rules  are  so  far  from 
^ving  us  this  facility,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they 
puzzle  and  perplex  the  mind,  and  tie  the  hand,  are 
generally  such  people  who  have  passed  half  their 
fives  in  an  ill  practice  of  painting,  the  habit  of 
-which  is  grown  so  inveterate  in  them,  that  to 
change  it  by  the  rules,  is  to  take,  as  it  were,  their 
pencus  out  of  their  hands,  and  to  put  them  out  of 
condition  of  doing  any  thing ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  make  a  countryman  dumb,  whom  we  will 
not  allow  to  speak,  but  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 

Observe,  if  you  please,  that  the  facility  and  dili- 
gence of  which  I  spoke,  consists  not  in  that  which 
we  call  bold  strokes,  and  a  free  handling  of  the 
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pencil,  if  it  makes  not  a  great  effect  at  a  disUmce: 
that  sort  of  freedom  belongs  rather  to  a  writing- 
master  than  a  painter.  I  say  yet  farther,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible,  that  things  which  are  painted 
should  appear  true  and  natural,  where  we  observe 
these  sorts  of  bold  strokes.  And  all  those,  who 
have  come  nearest  to  nature,  have  never  used  that 
manner  of  painting.  Those  tender  hairs,  and  those 
hatching  strokes  of  the  pencil,  which  make  a  kind 
of  minced  meat  in  painting,  are  very  fine,  I  must 
confess,  but  they  are  never  able  to  deceive  die 
sight. 

1 442.  **  Nor  till  you  have  present  in  your  mind  a  per- 
fect idea  of  your  work,''  &c.  If  you  will  have  plea- 
sure in  painting,  you  ought  to  have  so  well  consi- 
dered the  economy  of  your  work,  that  it  may  be 
entirely  made  and  disposed  in  your  head,  before  it 
be  begun  upon  the  cloth.  You  must,  I  say,  fore- 
see the  effect  of  the  groups,  the  ground,  and  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  every  thing,  the  harmony  of 
the  colours,  and  the  intelligence  of  all  the  subject, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  whatsoever  you  shall  put 
upon  the  cloth,  may  be  only  a  copy  of  what  is  in 
your  mind.  If  you  make  use  of  this  conduct,  you 
will  not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  so  oflen  changing 
and  rechanging. 

1 443.  "  Let  the  eye  be  satisfied,  in  the  first  place,  even 
against  and  above  all  other  reasons,'*  &c.  This  pas- 
sage has  a  respect  to  some  particular  licenses  which 
a  painter  ought  to  take ;  and,  as  I  despair  not  to 
treat  this  matter  more  at  large,  I  adjourn  the  reader 
to  the  first  opportunity  which  I  can  get  for  his  far- 
ther  satisfaction  on  this  point,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  But  in  general,  he  may  hold  for  certain, 
that  those  licenses  are  good  which  contribute  to  de- 
ceive the  sight,  without  corrupting  the  truth  of  the 
subject  on  which  the  painter  is  to  work. 
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"  Profit  yourself  by  the  counseli  of  the  know-  fus. 
ing/*  &c.  rarrhasius  and  Cliton  thought  themselves 
much  obliged  to  Socrates  for  the  knowledge  which 
he  gave  them  of  the  passions.  (See  their  dialogue 
in  Xenophon,  towaras  the  end  of  the  third  book 
of  Memoirs).  "  They  who  the  most  willingly  bear 
reproof,"  says  Pliny*  the  Younger,  "  are  the  very 
men  in  whom  we  find  more  to  commend  than  in 
other  peonle.'*  Lysippus  was  extremely  pleased 
when  Apelles  told  him  his  opinion ;  and  Apelles  as 
much  when  Lysippus  told  nim  his.  That  which 
Praxiteles  said  of  Nicias,  in  Pliny,  t  shews  the  soul 
of  an  accomplished  and  an  humble  man.  **  Prax- 
iteles being  asked,  which  of  all  his  works  he  valued 
most?"  "Those,"  says  he,  "  which  Nicias  has  re- 
touched." So  much  account  he  made  of  hia  criti- 
cisms and  his  opinions.  You  know  the  common 
Practice  of  Apelles :  when  he  had  finished  any  work, 
e  exposed  it  to  the  sight  of  all  passengers,  and 
concealed  himself  to  hear  the  censure  of  his  faults, 
with  the  prospect  of  making  his  advantage  of  the 
informations  which  unknowingly  they  gave  him } 
being  sensible  that  the  people  would  examine  his 
works  more  rigorously  tnan  himself,  and  would  not 
forgive  the  least  mistake. 

The  opinions  and  counsels  of  many  together  are 
always  preferable  to  the  advice  of  one  single  person. 
And  Cicero  wonders,  that  any  are  besotted  on 
their  own  productions,  and  say  to  one  another, 
"  Very  good,  if  your  works  please  you,  mine  are 
not  unpleasing  to  me."1:  In  effect,  there  are  many 
who,  tnrough  presumption,  or  out  of  shame  to  he 
reprehended,  never  let  their  works  be  seen.     But 
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there  is  nothing  can  be  of  worse  conseouence ;  '*  for 
the  disease  is  nourished  and  increaaes,'*  aays  Virgiii* 
**  while  it  is  concealed/*  **  There  are  none  but 
fbol8»''  says  Horace,  **  who»  out  of  shamefaoedness» 
hide  their  ulcers,  which,  if  shewn,  might  easily  be 
healed : 

Shdiarum  incuraia  mduipmhruhera  odti^  f 

There  are  others,  who  have  not  altogether  ao  much 
of  this  foolish  bashfulness,  and  who  ask  every  one's 
opinion  with  praters  and  earnestness ;  but  if  you 
freely  and  ingeniously  give  them  notice  of  their 
faults,  they  never  fail  to  make  nome  pitiful  excuse 
for  them  \  or,  which  is  worse,  they  take  in  ill  part 
the  service  which  you  thought  you  did  them, 
which  thev  but  seemingly  desired  of  you,  and  out 
of  an  established  custom  amongst  the  greatest  part 
of  painters.  If  you  desire  to  get  yourself  any  ho- 
nour, and  acquire  a  reputation  by  your  works,  there 
is  no  surer  way  than  to  shew  them  to  persons  of 
good  sense,  and  chiefly  to  those  who  are  critics  in 
the  art ;  and  to  take  their  counsel  with  the  same 
mildness,  and  the  same  sincerity,  as  you  desired 
them  to  give  it  you.  You  must  also  be  industrious 
to  discover  the  opinion  of  your  enemies,  which  is 
commonly  the  truest;  for  you  maybe  assured,  that 
they  will  ^ive  you  no  quarter,  and  allow  nothing 
to  complaisance. 
t449.  «  But  if  you  have  no  kno>ying  friend,"  &c. 
Quinctilian  gives  the  reason  of  this,  when  he  sayi, 
^*  that  the  best  means  to  correct  our  faults  is 
doubtless  this,  to  remove  our  designs  out  of  sight, 
for  some  space  of  time,  and  not  to  look  upon  our 
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pictures;  to  the  end,  that  after  this  interval  we 
may  look  on  them  as  it  were  with  other  eyes,  and 
as  a  new  work,  which  was  of  another  hand,  and  not 
our  own."  Our  own  productions  do  but  too  much 
flatter  us ;  they  are  always  too  pleasinff,  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  fond  of  them  at  tne  moment 
of  their  conception.  They  are  children  of  a  tender 
age,  which  are  not  capable  of  drawing  our  hatred 
on  them.  It  is  said,  that  apes,  as  soon  as  they 
have  brought  their  young  into  the  world,  keep 
their  eyes  continually  fastened  on  them^  and  are 
never  weary  of  adminng  their  beauty ;  so  amorous 
is  nature  of  whatsoever  she  produces. 

*^  To  the  end  that  he  may  cultivate  those  talents 
which  make  his  genius,"  &c. 

Qmi  sua  meiitur  ponderafjerre  fotetU 

<*  That  we  may  undertake  nothing  beyond  our 
forces,  we  must  endeavour  to  know  them."  On 
this  prudence  our  reputation  depends.  Cicero  calls 
it  *^  a  good  grace,"  because  it  makes  a  man  seen  in 
his  greatest  lustre.  *^  It  is,"  says  he,  *  <*  a  becoming 
grace,  which  we  shall  easily  make  appear,  if  we  are 
careful  to  cultivate  that  which  nature  has  given  us 
in  propriety,  and  made  our  own ;  provided  it  be  no 
vice,  or  imperfection.  We  ought  to  undertake  no* 
thing  which  is  repugnant  to  nature  in  general;  and 
when  we  have  paid  her  this  duty,  we  are  bound  so 
religiously  to  follow  our  own  nature,  that  though 
many  things  which  are  more  serious  and  more  im- 
portant, present  themselves  to  us,  yet  we  are  always 
to  conform  our  studies  and  our  exercises  to  our 
natural  inclinations.     It  avails  nothing  to  dispute 
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against  nature,  and  think  to  obtain  what  the  refines; 
for  then  we  etemalljr  follow  what  we  can  never 
reach;  for,  aa  the  proverb  says,  there  is  nothing  can 
please,  nothing  can  be  graceful,  which  we  enter- 
prise in  spite  of  Minerva  ;  that  is  to  aay,  in  spite 
of  nature.  When  we  have  considered  all  theie 
things  attentively,  it  will  then  be  necessary  thst 
every  roan  should  regard  that  in  particular  which 
nature  has  made  his  portion,  and  that  be  should 
cultivate  it  with  care.     It  is  not  his  business  to 

give  himself  the  trouble  of  trying  whether  it  will 
ecome  him  to  put  on  the  nature  of  another  roan, 
or,  as  one  would  sav,  to  act  the  person  of  another; 
there  is  nothing  which  can  more  become  us,  thao 
what  is  properly  the  gift  of  nature.  Let  every  one 
therefore  endeavour  to  understand  his  own  talent, 
and,  without  flattering  himself,  let  him  make  a  true 
judgment  of  his  own  virtues,  and  his  own  defects 
and  vices,  that  he  may  not  appear  to  have  less 
judgment  than  the  comedians,  who  do  not  always 
chuse  the  best  plays,  but  those  which  are  best  for 
them  ;  that  is,  tnose  which  are  most  in  the  compass 
of  their  acting.  Thus  we  are  to  fix  on  those  things 
for  which  we  have  the  strongest  inclination.  And 
if  it  sometimes  happens,  that  we  are  forced  by  ne- 
cessity to  apply  ourselves  to  such  other  things,  to 
.which  we  are  no  ways  inclined,  we  must  bring  it  so 
about,  by  our  care  and  industry,  that  if  we  perforin 
them  not  very  well,  at  least  we  may  not  do  them 
so  very  ill,  as  to  be  shamed  by  them  :  we  are  not 
HO  much  to  strain  ourselves,  to  make  those  virtues 
appear  in  us  which  really  we  have  not,  as  to  avoid 
those  imperfections  which  may  dishonour  us.'*  These 
are  the  thoughts  and  the  words  of  Cicero,  which  I 
have  translated,  retrenching  only  such  things  as 
were  of  no  concernment  to  my  subject :  I  was  not 
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of  opinion  to  add  any  thing,  and  the  readeri  I  doubt 
not,  will  find  his  satisfaction  in  them. 

<*  While  you  meditate  on  these  truths,  and  ob-  f  464. 
serve  them  diligently/'  &c.  There  is  a  great  con- 
nexion betwixt  this  precept  and  that  other,  which 
tells  you,  **  That  you  are  to  pass  no  day  without  a 
line."  It  is  impossible  to  become  an  able  artist, 
without  making  your  art  habitual  to  you  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  gain  an  exact  habitude,  without  an 
infinite  number  of  acts,  and  without  perpetual  prac- 
tice. In  all  arts  the  rules  of  them  are  learned  in 
little  time ;  but  the  perfection  is  not  acquired  with- 
out a  long  practice  and  a  severe  diligence.  **  We 
never  saw,  that  laziness  produced  any  thing  which 
was  excellent,''  says  Maximus  Tyrius  ;*  and  Quinc- 
tilian  tells  us,  ^^  That  the  arts  draw  their  beginning 
from  nature ;"  the  Avant  we  often  have  of  them 
causes  us  to  search  the  means  of  becoming  able  in 
them,  and  exercise  makes  us  entirely  masters  of 
them. 

**  The  morning  is  the  best  and  most  proper  part  t  ^66. 
of  the  day,"  &c.  Because  then  the  imagination 
is  not  clouded  with  the  vapours  of  meat,  nor  dis- 
tracted by  visits,  which  are  not  usually  made  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  mind,  by  the  sleep  of  the  fore- 
going night,  is  refreshed  and  recreated  from  the 
toils  of  former  studies.  Malherbe  says  well  to  this 
purpose, 

Le  plus  beau  de  nos  jours,  est  dans  leur  matinee. 
The  sprightly  morn  is  the  best  part  of  day. 

"  Let  no  day  pass  over  you,  without  a  line,'*  &c.     f  as9. 
That  is  to  say,  without  working,  without  giving 
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some  strokes  of  the  pencil  or  the  crayon.  This  wts 
the  precept  of  Apelles  ;  and  it  is  of  so  much  the 
more  necessity,  because  painting  is  an  art  of  much 
length  and  time,  and  is  not  to  be  learned  without 
great  practice.  Michael  Angelo,  at  the  age  of  foii^ 
score  years,  said,  **  That  he  learned  something 
every  day. 

1 473.  **  Be  ready  to  put  into  your  table-book,''  &e. 
Ai  it  was  the  custom  of  Titian^and  the  Carradiei. 
There  are  yet  remaining  in  the  hands  of  some  who 
are  curious  in  painting,  many  thoughts  and  obser- 
vations  which  those  great  men  have  made  on 
paper,  and  in  their  table-books,  which  they  carried 
continually  about  them. 

1 475.  «<  Wine  and  good  cheer  are  no  great  friends  to 
painting ;  they  serve  only  to  recreate  the  mind, 
when  it  is  oppressed  and  spent  with  labour,''  &c. 
**  During  the  time,"  says  Pliny,*  **  that  Protogenes 
was  drawing  the  picture  of  /alysus,  which  was  the 
best  of  all  his  works,  he  took  no  other  nourishment 
than  lupines,  mixed  with  a  little  water,  which  ser- 
ved him  both  for  meat  and  drink,  for  fear  of  clog- 
fing  his  imagination,  by  the  luxury  of  his  food/' 
fichael  An^elo,  while  he  was  drawing  his  daj  of 
Judgment,  ^d  only  on  bread  and  wine  at  dinner ; 
and  Vasari  observes  in  his  life,  that  he  was  so  so- 
ber, that  he  slept  but  little,  and  that  he  often  rose 
in  the  night  to  work,  as  being  not  disturbed  by  the 
vapours  of  his  thin  repasts. 

f  478.  "  But  delights  in  the  liberty  which  belongs  to 
the  bachelor's  estate,"  &c.  We  never  see  large, 
beautiful,  and  well-tasted  fruits  proceeding  from  a 
tree  which  is  encompassed  round,  and  choked  with 
thorns  and  briars.     Marriage  draws  a  world  of  busi- 
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nesB  on  our  handsi  subjects  us  to  law-suits,  ilnd 
loads  us  with  multitudes  of  domestic  cares,  which 
are  as  so  many  thorns  that  encompass  a  painter, 
and  hinder  him  from  producing  his  works  in  that 
perfection  of  which  otherwise  he  is  capable*  Ra- 
phael, Michael  Angelo,  and  Hannibal  Carrache,  were 
never  married  :  and  amongst  the  ancient  painters 
i¥e  find  none  recorded  for  being  married,  but  only 
Apelles,  to  whom  Alexander  the  Great  made  a  pre- 
sent of  his  own  mistress  Campaspe ;  which  yet  I 
iivould  have  understood,  without  offence  to  the 
institution  of  marriage ;  for  that  calls  down  many 
blessings  upon  families,  by  the  carefulness  of  a  vir- 
tuous wife.  If  marriage  be  in  general  a  remedy 
against  concupiscence,  it  is  doubly  so  in  respect  of 
painters,  who  are  more  frequently  under  the  occa- 
sions of.  sin  than  other  men,  because  they  are  under 
a  frequent  necessity  of  seeing  nature  bare-faced*  , 
Let  every  one  examine  his  own  strength  upon  this 
point ;  but  let  him  prefer  the  interest  of  his  soul, 
to  that  of  his  art,  and  of  his  fortune. 

**  Painting  naturally  withdraws  from  noise  and  f  48o. 
tumult,''  &c.  I  have  said  at  the  end  of  the  first 
remark,  that  both  poetry  and  painting  were  upheld 
by  the  strength  of  imagination.  Now  there  is  no- 
thing which  warms  it  more  than  repose  and  solitude; 
because,  in  that  estate,  the  mind  being  freed  from 
all  sorts  of  business,  and  in  a  kind  of  sanctuary,  un- 
disturbed by  vexatious  visits,  is  more  capable  of 
forming  noble  thoughts,  and  of  application  to  its 
studies : 

Carmina  seeessum  scribentis,  et  oiia  quarunU 

Good  verie  recesi  and  solitude  reauires, 
And  ease  fVom  csreSi  and  undisturoed  desires. 

We  may  properly  say  the  same  of  painting,  by 
reason  of  its  conformitv  with  poetry,  as  I  have 

shewn  in  the  first  remarlc. 

90 
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t4«4.  .«<  Let  uQt  ii^Q  covetous  design  of  growing  rich/' 
&c.  We  read  in  Pliny,  that  Nicias  refused  sixty 
talents  from  king  Attains,  and  rather  chose  to 
make  a  free  gift  of  his  picture  to  his  country.  ''  I 
inquired  of  a  prudent  man/'  says  a  grave  author/ 
**  in  what  times  those  noble  pictures  were  made, 
which  now  we  see  ;  and  desired  him  to  explain  to 
me  some  of  their  subjects,  which  I  did  not  well  un- 
derstand. I  asked  him  likewise  the  reason  of  that 
great  negligence,  which  is  now  visible  amongst 
painters  ;  and  from  whence  it  proceeded,  that  the 
most  beautiful  arts  were  now  buried  in  oblivion; 
and  principally  painting,  a  faint  shadow  of  which 
is  at  present  remaining  to  us?  To  which  he  thus 
replied,  that  the  immoderate  desire  of  riches  had 
produced  this  change :  for  of  old,  when  naked 
virtue  had  her  charms,  the  noble  arts  then  flourish- 
ed in  their  vigour ;  and  if  there  was  any  contest 
amongst  men,  it  was  only  who  should  be  the  first 
discoverer  of  what  might  be  of  advantage  to  pos- 
terity. Lysippus  and  Myron,  those  renowned  sculp- 
tors, who  could  give  a  soul  to  brass,  left  no  heirs, 
no  inheritance,  behind  them  ;  because  they  were 
more  careful  of  acquiring  fame  than  riches.  But 
as  for  us  of  this  present  age,  it  seems,  by  the  man- 
ner of  our  conduct,  that  we  upbraid  antiquity  for 
being  as  covetous  of  virtue  as  we  are  of  vice  :  won- 
der not  so  much,  therefore,  if  painting  has  lost  its 
strength  and  vigour,  because  many  are  now  of  opi- 
nion, that  a  heap  of  gold  is  much  more  beautiful 
than  all  the  pictures  and  statues  of  Apelles  and 
Phidias,  and  all  the  noble  performances  or  Greece." 
I  would  not  exact  so  great  an  act  of  abstinence 
from  our  modern  painters ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant, 
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that  the  hope  of  gain  is  a  wonderful  sharp  spur  in 
artSi  and  that  it  gives  industry  tp  the  artist ;  from 
whence  it  was  that  Juvenal  saidi  even  of  the  Greeks 
themselves^  who  were  the  inventors  of  paintingi  and 
who  first  understood  all  the  graces  of  it»  and  ita 
whole  perfection! 

Gractdui  esuriens,  in  Cctlumtjuisms,  ibit* 
A  hungry  Oreek,  if  bidden,  icales  the  ikiei. 

But  I  could  heartily  wiahi  that  the  same  hope  which 
flatters  them,  did  not  also  corrupt  them ;  and  did 
not  qnatch  out  of  their  hands  a  lame,  imperfect 
piece,  rudely  daubed  over  with  too  little  reflection^ 
and  too  much  haste. 

**  The  qualities  requisite  to  form  an  excellent  paiir-  t  ^^* 
ter/'  &c.  It  is  to  be  confessed,  that  very  few  painters 
have  those  qualities  which  are  required  by  our  au> 
thor,  because  there  are  very  few  wno  are  able  pain- 
ters. There  was  a  time»  when  only  the^  who  were 
of  noble  blood  were  permitted  to  exercise  this  art  i 
because  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  all  these  ingredi- 
ents of  a  good  painter  are  not  ordinarily  found  in 
men  of  vulgar  birth.  And,  in  all  appearance,  we 
ma^  hope,  that  though  there  be  no  edict  in  France 
which  takes  away  the  liberty  of  painting  from 
those  to  whom  "nature  has  refused  the  honour  of 
being  born  gentlemen,  yet  at  least  that  the  Royal 
Academy  will  admit  henceforward  only  such,  who 
being  endued  with  all  the  good  equalities,  and  the 
talents  which  are  required  for  painting,  those  en- 
dowments may  be  to  them  instead  of  an  honour- 
able birth.  It  is  certain,  that  which  debases  paint- 
ing, and  makes  it  descend  to  the  viletst  and  most 
despicable  kind  of  trade,  is  the  great  multitude  of 
painters,  who  have  neither  noble  souK  nor  any  ta- 
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lent  for  the  art,  nor  even  so  much  as  commoa 
«eo0e.  The  origin  of  this  great  evil  is^  that  there 
have  always  been  admitted  into  the  schools  of  paint* 
log,  all  sorts  of  children  promiscuously,  without 
examination  of  them,  and  without  observing  (for 
some  convenient  space  of  time)  if  they  were  con- 
ducted to  this  art  by  their  inward  disposition,  and 
all  necessary  talents,  rather  than  by  a  foolish  in- 
clination of  their  own,  or  by  the  avarice  of  their 
relations,  who  put  them  to  painting,  as  a  trade 
which  they  believe  to  be  somewhat  more  gainful 
than  another.  The  qualities  properly  required  are 
these  following  :-— 

A  good  judgment,  that  they  may  do  iiothit^ 
against  reason  and  verisimility. 

A  docile  mind,  that  they  may  profit  by  instruc- 
tions, and  receive,  without  arrogance,  the  opinion 
of  every  one,  and  principally  of  knowing  men. 

A  noble  heart,  that  they  may  propbse  glory  to 
themselves,  and  reputation  rather  than  riches* 

A  sublimity  and  reach  of  thought,  to  conceive 
readily,  to  produce  beautiful  ideas,  and  to  work  on 
their  subjects  nobly,  and  after  a  lofty  manner,  where- 
in we  may  observe  somewhat  that  is  delicate,  inge- 
nious, and  uncommon. 

A  warm  and  vigorous  fancv,  to  arrive  at  least  to 
some  degree  of  perfection,  without  being  tired  with 
the  pains  and  study  which  are  required  in  paint- 
ing. 

Health,  to  resist  the  dissipation  of  spirits,  which 
are  apt  to  be  consumed  by  pains-taking* 

Youth,  because  painting  requires  a  great  expe- 
rience, and  a  lon^  practice. 

Beauty,  or  handsomeness,  because  a  painter  paints 
himself  in  all  his  pictures  i  and  nature  loves  to  pro* 
duce  her  own  likeness. 

A  >  convenient  fortune^  that  he   may  give  his 
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whole  time  to  stiidyi  and  may  work  oheerfullyr 
without  being  haunted  with  the  dreadful  image  of 
poverty!  ever  present  to  his  mind* 

Labour,  bec4Mse  the  speculation  is  nothing  with* 
ovi(  the  practice. 

A  love  for  his  art  j  we  suffer  nothing  in  the  la^ 
bour  which  is  pleasing  to  us;  or  if  it  happen  that 
we  suffer,  we  are  oleased  with  the  paint 

And  to  b?  unaer  the  discipline  of  a  knowing 
master,  &c«  Because  all  depends  on  the  begin* 
nings ;  and  because  commonly  they  take  the  man- 
ner of  th^ir  master,  and  are  formed  according  to 
hi«  gusto*  See  verse  422,  and  the  remark  upon  itf 
All  these  good  qualities  are  insignificant,  and  un- 
profitable to  the  painter,  if  some  outward  disposi- 
tions are  wanting  to  him.  By  which  I  mean  fa- 
vourable times,  (luch  as  are  times  of  peace,  which  is 
the  nurse  of  all  noble  arts :  there  must  also  some 
fair  occasion  ofier  to  make  their  skill  manifest,  by 
the  performance  of  some  considerftble  work  within 
their  power ;  and  a  protector,  who  must  be  a  per- 
son or  authority,  one  who  takes  upon  himself  the  , 
care  of  their  fortune,  at  least  in  some  measure,  and 
knows  how  to  speak  well  of  them  in  time  an4 
place  convenient.  *'  It  is  of  much  importance,'^ 
says  the  vounger  Pliny,  *'  in  what  times  virtue  ap- 
pear8.  And  there  is  no  wit,  howsoever  excellent  it 
may  be,  which  can  make  itself  immediately  known ; 
tin^e  and  opportunity  are  necessary  to  it,  and  a  per-  *' 
son  who  can  assist  us  with  his  favour,  and  be  a  Me- 
cesnas  to  us.'* 

^^  And  life  is  ho  short,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  t  ^^ 
so  long  an  art,**  &c.  Not  only  painting,  but  all 
other  arts,  considered  in  themselves,  require  almost 
an  infinite  time  to  possess  them  perfectly.  It  is  in 
this  sense,  that  Hippocrates  begins  his  Aphorisms 
with  this  saying,   **  That  art  is  long,  and  life  is 
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short.**  But  if  we  consider  arts  as  they  arc  in  usr 
and  according  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection,  8u£ 
ficient  enough  to  make  it  known  that  we  possess 
then)  above  the  cotpmon  sort,  and  are  comparatively 
better  than  most  others,  we  shall  not  find  that  life 
is  too  short  on  that  account,  provided  our  time  be 
well  employed.  It  is  true,  that  painting  is  an  art 
which  is  difficult,  and  a  great  undertaking;  but 
they  who  are  endued  with  the  qualities  that  are  ne- 
cessary to  it;  have  no  reason  to.be  discouraged  by 
that  apprehension.  **  Labour  always  appears  dim- 
cult  before  it  is  tried.**  *  Xhe  passages  by  sea,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  have  been  thought  im- 
possible, which  notwithstanding  have  been  found 
and  compassed,,  and  that  with  ease,  by  those  who 
endeavoured  after  them.  **  It  is  a  shameful  thing,'' 
says  Cicero,t  "  to  be  weaiy  of  inquiry,  when  what 
w.e  search  is  excellent.^  That  which  causes  us  to 
lose  most  of  our  time,  is  the  repugnance  which  we 
naturally  have  to  labour,  and  the  ignorance,  the 
malice,  and  the  negligence  of  our  masters:  we 
waste  much  of  our  time  in  walking,  and  talking  to 
no  manner  of  purpose,  in  making  and  receiving  idle 
visits ;  in  play,  and  other  pleasures  which  we  in- 
dulge; without  reckoning  those  hours  which  we 
lose  in  the  too  great  care  of  our  bodies ;  and  in 
sleep,  which  we  often  lengthen  out  till  the  day 
is  far  advanced ;  and  thus  we  pass  that  life  which 
we  reckon  to  be  short,  because  we  count  by  the 
years  which  we  have  lived  rather  than  by  those 
which  we  have  employed  in  study.  It  is  evident, 
that  they  who  lived  before  us  have  passed  through 
all  those  difficulties,  to  arrive  at  that  perfection 
which  we  discover  in  their  works;  though  they 
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wanted  some  of  the  advantages  which  we  poiiesa, 
and  none  had  laboured  for  them  as  they  have  done 
for  us.  For  it  is  certain,  that  those  ancient  mas- 
ters, and  those  of  the  last  preceding  ages,  have 
left  such  beautiful  patterns  to  us,  that  a  better  and 
more  happy  age  can  never  be  than  ours }  and  chief- 
ly under  the  reign  of  our  present  king,  who  en- 
tourages all  the  noble  arts,  and  spares  nothing,  to 
give  them  the  share  of  that  felicity  of  which  he  is 
«o  bountiful  to  his  kingdom  ;  and  to  conduct  them 
with  all  manner  of  advantages  to  that  supreme  de- 
gree of  excellence,  which  may  be  worthy  of  such 
a  master,  and  of  that  sovereign  love  which  he  has 
for  thenu  Let  us  therefore  put  our  hands  to  the 
work,  without  being  discouraged  by  the  length  of 
•time  which  is  requisite  for  our  studies }  but  let  us 
seriously  contrive  how  to  proceed  with  the  best  or- 
der, and  to  follow  a  ready,  diligent,  and  well  un- 
derstood method* 

'^  Take  courage,  therefore,  O  ye  noble  youths !  t  ^oo. 
ye  legitimate  onsprinff  of  Minerva,  who  are  born 
under  the  influence  of  a  happy  planet,"  &c.  Our 
author  intends  not  here  to  sow  in  a  barren,  un- 
grateful ground,  where  his  precepts  can  bear  no 
fruit :  he  speaks  to  young  painters,  but  to  such 
only  who  are  born  under  the  influence  of  a  happy 
star  i  that  is  to  say,  those  who  have  received  from 
nature  the  necessary  dispositions  of  becoming  great 
in  the  art  of  painting ;  and  not  to  those  who  fol- 
low that  study  through  caprice,  or  by  a  sottish  in- 
clination; or  for  lucre,  who  are  either  incapable  of 
receiving  the  precepts,  or  will  mak«  a  bad  use  of 
them  when  received. 

**  You  will  do  well,''  ice.   Our  author  speaks  not  f  509. 
here  of  the  first  rudiments  of  design  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  management  of  the  pencil,  the  just  rela- 
tion which  the  copy  ought  to  have  to  the  original 
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ke*  Ha  lupposes,  tbM  before  hi  begios  hii  ttu- 
dieii  otia  ougnt  to  have  a  facility  ot  hand,  to  iau^ 
tate  the  beit  de«igni|  atid  the  tiobleM  pioturaa  aad 
statues  I  thati  in  few  wotdi^  be  sboald  bava  made 
kimielf  a  key,  wherewith  to  open  the  cloaet  ^ 
Minervat  ana  to  enter  into  that  sacred  plaoe^  where 
those  fair  treasures  are  to  be  fbund  in  all  abuo- 
dancet  and  even  offer  themselves  to  US|  to,  make 
our  advantap;e  of  them,  hj  our  care  and  genius^ 

^*  To  begin  with  geometry/^  kc.  Because  that 
u  the  ground  of  perspective,  without  which  no- 
thing is  to  be  done  in  painting.  Besidesi  geooietiy 
is  (H  great  use  in  architecture,  and  in  all  things 
which  are  of  its  dependence  i  it  is  particularly  ne- 
cessary for  sculptors. 

*^  Set  yourself  on  designing  after  the  ancient 
Greeks/*  &c«  Because  they  are  the  rule  of  beauty, 
and  give  us  a  good  gusto  i  for  which  reason  it  is 
very  proper  to  tie  ourselves  to  them,  I  mean  gene- 
rally speaking ;  but  the  particular  fruit  which  we 
ffather  from  them,  is  what  follows :  To  learn  by 
heart  four  several  airs  of  heads,  of  a  man,  a  wo- 
man, a  child,  and  an  old  man.  I  mean  those  which 
have  the  most  general  approbation ;  for  eitample, 
those  of  the  Apollo,  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  of 
the  little  Nero,  (that  is,  when  he  was  a  child),  and 
of  the  god  Tiber«  It  would  be  a  good  means  o{ 
learning  them,  if  when  you  have  designed  one  af- 
ter the  statue  itself,  you  design  it  immediately  after 
fVom  your  own  imagination,  without  seeing  it ;  and 
afterwards  examine,  if  your  own  work  be  conform- 
able to  the  first  design ;  thus  exercising  yourself 
on  the  same  head,  and  turning  it  on  ten  or  twelve 
sidesk  You  must  do  the  same  to  the  feet,  to  the 
hands,  to  the  whole  figure.  Hut  to  understand 
the  beauty  of  these  figures,  and  the  justness  of 
their  outlines,  it  will  be  necessary  to  learn  anatddfiy. 
When  I  speak  of  four  heads,  and  four  figures,  I 
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prtterird  not  to  binder  any  one  from  dengning  ralMpr 
others,  af^er  this  first  study ;  but  my  m6antn|p  is 
only  to  show  by  this,  that  a  great  variety  of  thing[s 
unaertaken  at  the  same  time,  dissipates  the  irnagt*- 
nation,  and  hinders  all  the  profit ;  in  the  same  man«* 
ner,  as  too  many  sorts  of  meat  are  not  easily  digest- 
ed, but  corrupt  in  the  stomach,  instead  of  nourish- 
ing the  parts. 

**  And  cease  not  day  or  night  from  labour,  till 
by  your  continual  practice,^'  &c.  In  the  first  prin- 
ciples, the  students  have  not  so  much  need  of  pre- 
cepts as  of  practice ;  and  the  antique  statues  being 
the  rule  of  oeauty,  you  may  exercise  yourselves  in 
imitating  them,  without  apprehending  any  conse- 
Guence  of  ill  habits  and  bad  ideas,  which  can  be 
xormed  in  the  soul  of  a  young  begin nen  It  is  not 
«s  in  the  school  of  a  master,  whose  manner  and 
whose  gusto  are  ill,  and  under  whose  discipline  the 
scholar  spoils  himself  the  more  he  exercises. 

**  Ana  when  afterwards  your  judgment  shall 
grow  stronger,'^  &c.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
soul  well  formed,  and  to  have  a  right  judgment  to 
make  the  application  of  his  rules  upon  good  pic- 
tures, and  to  take  nothing  but  the  good.  For  there 
are  some  who  imagine,  that  whatsoever  they  find 
in  the  picture  of  a  master  who  has  acquired  repu^ 
tation,  must  of  necessity  be  excellent :  and  these 
kind  of  people  never  fail,  when  they  copy,  to  follow 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  things,  and  to  observe 
them  so  much  the  more,  because  they  seem  to  be 
extraordinary,  and  out  of  the  common  road  of 
others,  so  that  at  last  they  come  to  make  a  law  and 
precept  of  them.  You  ought  not  also  to  imitate  what 
IS  truly  good  in  a  crude  and  gross  manner,  so  that 
it  may  be  found  out  in  your  works,  that  whatso- 
ever beauties  there  are  in  them,  come  from  such  or 
such  a  master.    But,  in  this,  imitate  the  bees,  who 
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pick  from  every  flower  that  which  they  find  most 
proper  in  it  to  make  honey.  In  the  same  manner, 
a  young  painter  should  collect  from  many  pictures 
what  he  finds  to  be  the  most  beautiful ;  and  from 
his  several  collections  form  that  manner  which 
thereby  he  makes  his  own. 

^^  A  certain  grace  which  was  wholly  natural  and 
peculiar  to  him/'  &c.  Raphael  in  this  may  be  com- 
pared to  Apellesy  who,  in  praising  the  works  of 
other  painters^  said^  **  That  gracefulness  was  want- 
ing to  them ;  and  that,  without  vanity,  he  might 
say,  it  was  his  own  peculiar  portion/'  See  the  Re- 
mark on  the  318th  verse. 

**  Julio  Romano,  educated  from  his  childhood  in 
the  country  of  the  Muses,''  &c.  He  means  in  the 
studies  of  the  belks  kitres^  and  above  all  in  poesy, 
which  he  infinitely  loved«  It  appears,  that  he  form* 
ed  his  ideas,  and  made  his  gusto,  from  reading  Ho- 
mer ;  and  in  that  imitated  Zeuxis  and  Polygnotus, 
who,  as  Maxim  us  Tyrius  relates,  treated  their  sub- 
jects in  their  pictures  as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry. 

To  these  remarks  I  have  annexed  the  opinions 
of  our  author,  upon  the  best  and  chiefest  painters 
of  the  two  foregoing  ages.  He  tells  you  candidly, 
and  briefly,  what  were  their  excellencies,  and  what 
their  failings. 

**  I  pass  in  silence  many  things  which  will  be 
more  amply  treated  in  the  ensuing  Commentary." 
It  is  evident  by  this,  how  much  we  lose,  and  what 
damage  we  have  sustained  by  our  author's  death, 
since  those  commentaries  had  undoubtedly  con- 
tained things  of  high  value  and  of  great  instruc- 
tion. 
544.  "  To  intrust  with  the  Muses,"  &c.  That  is  to  say, 
to  write  in  verse ;  poetry  being  under  their  protec- 
tion, and  consecrated  to  them. 
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V:>  ^^'.  tTHB  WORKS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  BEST  PAINTERS  OF 
'  ^  ''\^  '  THE  TWO  LAST  AGES. 


L 


•;  iBAiittTiNG    was   in    its    perfection   amongst  the 


.j^^.^^reek8.     The  principal  schools  were  at  Sycton, 

.';|^^' if. afterwards  at  Rhodes,  at  Athens*  and  at  Corintbt 

Ji   i'apd  at  last  in  Rome.    Wars  and  luxury  having 

r  j;.'y0verthrown  the  Roman  empire,  it  was  totally  ex* 

':!'':,tinguished,  together  with  all  the  noble  arts,  the 

I  j  studies  of  humanity,  and  the  other  sciences. 
*.f^\;  It  began  to  appear  a^ain,  in  the  year  1450^ 

>,/;'«;mong8t  some  painters  of  Florence,  of  which  Do- 
^,  tjifienico  Chirlandaio  was  one,  who  was  master  to 
Jk  C'Michael  Angelo,  and  had  some  kind  of  reputation^ 
\  f^thou^h  his  manner  was  Gothic,  and  very  dry, 
^ '  V      Michael  Angelo,  his  disciple,  flourished  in  the 

'  k  times  of  Julius  the  Second,  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  of 
V  li^ven  successive  popes.  He  was  a  painter,  a  sculp- 


•    fs 
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tor,  and  an  architect,  both  civil  and  military.     The 
choice  which  he  made  of  his  attitudes  was  not  al- 
ways beautiful  or  pleasing ;  his  gusto  of  design  was. 
not  the  finest,  nor  his  outlines  the  most  elegant  {\ 
the  folds  of  his  draperies,  and  the  ornaments  of  hiyij''' 
habits,  were  neither  noble  nor  graceful.     He  wai'f 
not  a  little  fantastical  and  extravagant  in  his  com*  ;. 

{>ositions ;  he  was  bold,  even  to  rashness,  in  taking ' 
iberties  against  the  rules  of  perspective.  His  co- -' . 
louring  is  not  over  true,  or  very  pleasant.  He  knew  \;; 
not  the  artifice  of  the  iigbti  and  shadows ;  but  he  i 
designed  more  learnedly,  and  better  understood  all 
the  Knittings  of  the  bones,  with  the  office  and  sitti'^  ^ 
atioQ  of  the  muscles,  than  any  of  the  modernv:' 
painters.  There  appears  a  certain  air  of  greatnel^^.' 
and  severity  in  his  figures  ;  in  both  which  he  hai^  .:• 
oftentimes  succeeded.  But  above  the  rest  of  hiil-/ 
excellencies,  was  his  wonderful  skill  in  architect;! 
tUre,  wherein  he  has  not  only  surpassed  all  the/' | 
moderns,  but  even  the  ancients  also.  The  St^'i 
Peters  of  Rome,  the  St  Johns  of  Florence,  the  ; 
Capitol,  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  and  his  own  house,:  ; 
are  sufficient  testimonies  of  it^  His  disciples  were!  : 
Marcello  Venusti,  II  Rosso,  Georgio  Vasari,  Fra.V'; 
Bastiano,  who  commonly  painted  for  him,  and  . 
many  other  Florentines. 

Pietro  Perugino  designed  with  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  nature  i  but  he  is  dry,  and  bis  manner  • 
Httle.     His  disciple  was 

Raphael  Santio,  who  was  born  on  Good  Friday, 
in  the  year  1483,  and  died  on  Good  Friday,  in  the .  , 
year  1530,  so  that  he  lived  only  thirty-seven  years;  "* 
complete.  He  surpassed  all  modern  painters,  because '; 
he  possessed  more  of  the  excellent  parts  of  painting 
than  any  other ;  and  it  is  believed  that  he  equalled 
the  ancients,  excepting  only  that  he  designed  not 
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Mked  liodiei  with  m  much  leartilng  ai  MicbMl 
Angeio )  but  his  gusto  of  design  is  pur^r^  and  tnui^h 
better    He  painted  not  with  so  good^  so  fuli^  and 
90  graceful  a  manner  as  Correggio }  nor  has  be  any 
thing  of  the  contrast  of  (he  lights  and  shadows^  or 
so  strong  and  free  a  colouring  as  Titian  i  but  he  bad 
a  better  disposition  in  bis  piecesi  without  oon^pari* 
son,  than  either  Titian^  Cor reggiOf  Michael  AngelOi 
or  all  the  rest  of  the  succeeding  painters  to  our 
days.    His  choice  of  attitudes^  of  heads^  of  orna- 
ments ;  the  suitableness  of  iris  drapery^  his  manner 
of  designings  his  varieties^  his  contrastSf  bis  expres- 
sions! were  beautiful  in  perfection  ;  but  above  all, 
he  possessed  tiie  graces  in  so  advantageous  a  man- 
ner^  that  be  has  never  since  been  equalled  by  any 
other.  There  are  portraitSi  or  single  figures,  of  bis, 
which  are  finished  pieces.    He  was  an  admirable 
architect.     He  was  handsome^  well-made,  and  tall 
of  stature^  civil  and  well-natured,  never  refusing  to 
teach  another  what  he  knew  himself.  He  had  many 
soholarsi  amongst  others,  Julio  Romano,  Polydore, 
Gaudenaio,  Giovanni  d'Udine,  and  Michael  Coxis. 
His  graver  was  Marc  Antonio,  whose  prints  are  ad- 
mirable for  the  correctness  of  their  outlines. 

Julio  Romano  was  the  most  excellent  of  alt  Ra- 
phael's disciples.  He  had  conceptions  which  were 
more  extraordinary,  more  profound,  and  more  ele- 
vatedf  than  even  his  master  himself.  He  was  also 
a  great  architect  j  his  gusto  was  pure  and  exquisite. 
He  was  a  great  Imitator  of  the  ancients  i  giving  a 
clear  testimony  in  all  his  productions^  that  he  was 
desirous  to  restore  to  practice  the  same  forms  and 
fabrics  which  were  ancient.  He  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  And  great  persons,  who  committed  to  him 
the  care  of  edifices,  vestibules,  and  porticos^  all  ta- 
traatylesf  xistesi  theatres^  and  such  other  places  as 
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are  not  now  in  use.  He  was  wonderful  in  bis 
choice  of  attitudes.  His  manner  was  drier  and 
harder  than  any  of  Raphael's  school.  He  did  not 
exactly  understand  the  lights  and  shadows,  or  the 
colours.  He  is  frequently  harsh  and  ungraceful 
The  folds  of  his  draperies  are  neither  beautiful  nor 
great,  easy  nor  natural ;  but  all  extravagant,  wd 
too  like  the  habits  of  fantastical  comedians.  He 
was  very  knowing  in  human  learning.  His  dis- 
ciples were,  Pirro  Ligorio,  (who  was  admirable  for 
ancient  buildings,  as  for  towns,  temples,  tombs, 
and  trophies,  and  the  situation  of  ancient  edifices), 
^neas  Vico,  Bonasone,  Georgio  Maatuaoo,  and 
others. 

Polydore,  a  disciple  of  Raphael,  desired  admi- 
rably well,  as  to  the  practical  part,  having  a  parti- 
cular  genius  for  freezes,  as  we  may  see  by  those  of 
white  and  black  which  he  has  painted  at  Rome. 
He  imitated   the  ancients ;  but  his  manner  was 

Jreater  than  that  of  Julio  Romano  ;  nevertheless, 
ulio  seems  to  be  the  truer.  Some  admirable  groups 
are  seen  in  his  works,  and  such  as  are  not  elsewhere 
to  be  found.  He  coloured  very  seldom,  and  made 
landscapes  of  a  reasonable  good  gusto. 

Gio.  Bellino,  one  of  the  hrst  who  was  of  any  con- 
sideration at  Venice,  painted  very  drily,  according 
to  the  manner  of  his  time.  He  was  very  knowing, 
both  in  architecture  and  perspective.  He  was  Ti- 
tian's first  master,  which  may  easily  be  observed  in 
the  first  painting  of  that  noble  disciple  ;  in  which 
we  may  remark,  that  propriety  of  colours  which 
his  master  has  observed. 

About  this  time,  Georgione,  the  contemporary  of 
Titian,  came  to  excel  in  portraits,  or  face-painting, 
and  also  in  great  works.  He  first  began  to  make 
choice  of  glowing  and  agreeable  colours,  the  per- 
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fectioii  and  entire  harmony  of  which  were  after- 
wards to  be  found  in  Titian's  pictures.  He  dressed 
his  figures  wonderfully  well ;  and  it  may  be  truly 
said,  that,  but  for  him,  Titian  had  never  arrived  to 
that  height  of  perfection,  which  proceeded  from 
the  rivalship  and  jealousy  of  honour  betwixt  those 
two. 

Titian  was  one  of  the  greatest  colourists  who 
was  ever  known.  He  designed  with  much  more 
ease  and  practice  than  Qeorgione.  There  are  to 
be  seen  women  and  children  of  his  hand,  which  are 
admirable,  both  for  the  design  and  colouring.  The 
gusto  of  them  is  delicate,  charming,  and  noble» 
with  a  certain  pleasing  negligence  of  the  head- 
dresses, the  draperies,  and  ornaments  of  habitSi 
which  are  wholly  peculiar  to  him.  As  for  the  figures 
of  men,  he  has  designed  them  but  moderately  well. 
There  are  even  some  of  his  draperies  which  are 
mean,  and  savour  of  a  little  gusto.  His  painting 
]«  wonderfully  glowing,  sweet,  and  delicate.  He 
made  portraits,  which  were  extremely  noble ;  the 
attitudes  of  them  being  very  graceful^  grave,  diver- 
sified, and  adorned  after  a  very  becoming  fashion. 
No  man  ever  painted  landscape  with  so  great  a 
manner,  so  ffood  a  colouring,  and  with  such  a  re- 
semblance of  nature.  For  eight  or  ten  years  space^ 
he  copied  with  great  labour  and  exactness  what- 
soever he  undertook  }  thereby  to  make  himself  an 
easy  way,  and  to  establish  some  general  maxims  for 
his  future  conduct.  Besides  theexcellent  gusto  which 
he  had  of  colours,  in  which  he  excelled  all  mortal 
men,  he  perfectly  understood  how  to  give  every 
thing  the  touches  which  were  most  suitable  and  pro- 
per to  them  i  such  as  distinguished  them  from  each 
other,  and  which  gave  the  greatest  spirit,  and  the 
most  of  truth.  The  pictures  which  he  made  in  his 
beginning  and  in  the  declension  of  his  age,  are  of  a 
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dry  and  ai^n  manner.  He  lived  fiinety^nttie  vMrs* 
His  disciples  were  Paulo  Veronese^  Giacovio  Ttoto- 
ret,  Giacoino  da  Ponte  Bassano^  and  bis  sons. 

Paulo  Veronese  was  wonderfully  graceful  in  bis 
airs  of  womeni  with  great  variety  of  shining  drape- 
riesi  and  incredible  vivacity  anq  ease.  NevertW 
less,  his  composition  is  sometimes  improper,  and  his 
design  is  incorrect ;  but  his  colouring,  and  whatso- 
ever depends  on  it,  is  so  very  charming  in  bis  pic- 
tures, that  it  surprises  at  the  first  sight,  and  makes 
us  totally  forget  those  other  qualities  which  are 
wanting  in  him. 

Tintoret  was  the  disciple  of  Titian,  great  in  the 
practical  part  of  design,  but  sometimes  also  sufli- 
ciently  extravagant.  He  had  an  admirable  genius 
for  painting,  if  he  had  had  as  great  an  affection  to 
his  art,  and  as  piuch  patience  in  undergoing  the 
difficulties  of  it,  as  he  had  fire  and  vivacity  of  na- 
ture. He  has  made  pictures  not  inferior  in  beauty 
to  those  of  Titian.  His  composition,  and  his 
dresses,  are,  for  the  most  part,  improper,  and  his 
outlines  are  not  correct ;  but  his  colouring,  and 
the  dependencies  of  it,  like  that  of  his  master,  are 
most  admirable. 

The  Bassans  had  a  more  mean  and  poor  gusto  in 
painting  than  Tintoret,  and  their  designs  were  al- 
so less  correct  than  his :  they  had,  indeed,  an  ex- 
cellent gusto  of  colours,  and  have  touched  all  kinds 
of  animals  with  an  admirable  manner,  but  were  no- 
toriously imperfect  in  the  composition  and  design. 

Correggio  painted  at  Parma  two  large  cupolas  in 
fresco,  and  some  altar-pieces.  This  artist  found 
out  certain  natural  and  unaffected  graces,  for  his 
I^adonnas,  his  Saints,  and  Little  Children,  which 
were  peculiar  to  him.  His  manner  is  exceeding 
great,  both  for  the  design  and  for  the  work,  but 
withal  is  very  incorrect.    His  pencil  was  both  easy 
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and  delightful  ^  and  it  is  to  be  ackoowledgedi  that 
he  painted  with  great  strengtbi  ^reat  heightening, 
great  sweetnessi  and  liveliness  of  colours,  in  whtca 
none  surpassed  him. 

He  understood  bow  to  distribute  his  lights  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  wholly  peculiar  to  himself; 
which  gave  a  great  force  and  ^reat  roundness  to 
his  figures.  This  manner  consists  in  extending  a 
large  light,  and  then  making  it  lose  itself  insen- 
sibly in  the  dark  shadowings  which  he  placed  out 
of  the  masses;  and  those  give  them  this  great 
roundness,  without  our  being  able  to  perceive  from 
whence  proceeds  so  much  of  force,  and  so  vast  a 
pleasure  to  the  sight.     It  is  probable,  that,  in  this 

i)art,  the  rest  of  the  Lombard  school  copied  him. 
Fie  bad  no  great  choice  of  graceful  attitudes,  nor 
of  distribution  for  beautiful  groups  }  his  design  of- 
tentimes  appears  lame,  and  the  positions  are  not 
much  observed  in  them.  The  aspects  of  his  figures 
are  many  times  unpleasing  ;  but  bis  manner  of 
designing  heads,  hands,  feet,  and  other  parts,  is 
very  great,  and  well  deserves  our  imitation.  In  the 
conduct  and  finishing  of  a  picture,  he  has  done 
wonders;  for  he  painted  with  so  much  union,  that 
his  greatest  works  seeuieoi  to  have  been  finished  in 
the  compass  of  one  day,  and  appear  as  if  we  saw 
them  from  a  looking-glass.  His  landscape  is  equal- 
ly beautiful  with  his  figures. 

At  the  same  time  with  Correggio  lived  and  flou- 
rished Parmcgiano ;  who,  besides  his  great  manner 
of  well  colouring,  excelled  also  both  in  invention 
and  design,  with  a  |;enius  full  of  gentleness  and  of 
spirit,  having  notlung  that  was  ungraceful  in  bis 
cnoice  of  attitudes,  and  in  the  dresses  of  his  fi» 
gures,  which  we  cannot  say  of  Correggio.  Thpre 
are  pieces  of  his  to  be  aeen,  which  areboth  beauti^ 
ful  jBnd  correct. 

90 
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These  two  painters  last  mentioned  had  very  good 
disciples^  but  they  are  known  only  to  those  of  their 
own  province ;  and  besides,  there  is  little  to  be  cre- 
dited of  what  his  countrymen  say ;  for  painting  is 
wholly  extinguished  amongst  them. 

I  say  nothing  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  because  I 
have  seen  but  little  of  his,  though  be  restored  the 
arts  at  Milan,  and  had  many  disciples  there. 

Ludovico  Carrache,  cousin  of  Hannibal  and  Au- 
gustine, studied  at  Parma  afler  Correggio ;  and  ex- 
celled in  design  and  colouring  with  such  a  grace- 
fulness, and  so  much  candour,  that  Guido,  the 
scholar  of  Hannibal,  did  afterwards  imitate  him 
with  great  success.  There  are  some  of  his  pictures 
to  be  seen,  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  well  un- 
derstood. He  made  his  ordinary  residence  at  Bo- 
logna ;  and  it  was  he  who  put  the  pencil  into  the 
hands  of  Hannibal  his  cousin. 

Hannibal,  in  a  little  time,  excelled  his  master 
in  all  parts  of  painting.  He  imitated  Correggio, 
Titian,  and  Raphael,  in  their  different  manners  as 
he  pleased  ;  excepting  only,  that  you  see  not  in  his 
pictures  the  nobleness,  the  graces,  and  the  charms 
of  Raphael ;  and  his  outlines  are  neither  so  pure 
nor  so  elegant  as  his.  In  all  other  things  he  is 
wonderfully  accomplished,  and  of  an  universal  ge- 
nius. 

Augustine,  brother  to  Hannibal,  was  also  a  very 
good  painter,  and  an  admirable  graver.  He  had  a 
natural  son,  called  Antonio,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  and  who  (according  to  the  general 
opinion)  would  have  surpassed  his  uncle  Hannibal; 
for  by  what  he  left  behind  him,  it  appears  that  he 
was  of  a  more  lofty  genius. 

Guido  chiefly  imitated  Ludovico  Carrache,  yet 
retained  always  somewhat  of  the  manner  which  his 
master,  Denis  Calvert,  the  Fleming,  taught  him. 
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This  Calvert  lived  at  Bologna,  and  was  competitor 
and  rival  to  Ludovico  Carrache.  Guido  made  the 
same  use  of  Albert  Durer  as  Virgil  did  of  old  En- 
nius ;  borrowed  what  pleased  him,  and  made  it  af- 
terwards his  own  ;  that  is,  he  accommodated  what 
was  good  in  Albert  to  his  own  manner ;  which  he 
executed  with  so  much  gracefulness  and  beauty, 
that  he  alone  got  more  money  and  more  reputation 
in  his  time  than  his  own  master^  ^and  all  tne  scho- 
lars of  the  Carraches,  though  they  were  of  greater 
capacity  than  bimself.  His  heads  yield  no  manner 
of  precedence  to  those  of  liaphael. 

Si^to  Uadolocchi  designed  the  best  of  all  his  dis- 
ciples, but  he  died  young. 

13omenicljino  was  a  very  knowhig  paintefr,  and 
very  laborious,  but  otherwise  of  no  great  natural 
endowments.  It  is  true,  he  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  all  the  parts  of  painting,  but  wanting  genius,  (as 
I  said,)  he  had  less  of  nobleness  in  his  works  than 
all  the  restvwho  studied  in  the  school  of  the  Car- 
raches. 

Albimi  was  excellent  hi  all  that  belonged  to 
painthig,  and  adorned  with  variety  of  learning. 

Laniranc,  a  man  of  great  and  spriglitly  wit,  sup- 
ported his  reputation  for  a  long  time  with  an  extra- 
ordinary gusto  of  design  and  colouring.  But  his 
foundation  being  only  on  the  practical  part,  he  at 
)ei)gth  lost  ground  in  point  of  correctness ;  so  that 
many  oi*  his  pieces  appear  extravagant  and  fantas- 
tical And  after  his  decease  the  school  oi  the 
Carraches  went  daily  to  decay  in  all  the  parts  of 
painting. 

Gio.  \^iola  was  very  old  before  he  learned  land- 
scape ;  the  knowledge  of  which  was  imparted  to 
liim  by  llannibal  Carrache,  who  took  ])leasure  to 
instruct  him,  so  that  he  painted  many  of  that  kind^ 
whidi  are  wonderfully  line,  and  well  coloured. 
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If  we  cast  our  eyes  towards  Germany  and  the 
Low  Countries,  we  may  there  behold  Albert  Du- 
rer,  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  Holbein,  Aldegrave,  &e., 
who  were  all  contemporaries.  Amongst  these,  Al- 
bert Durer  and  Holbein  were  both  of  them  won- 
derfully knowing,  and  had  certainly  been  of  the 
first  form  of  painters,  had  they  travelled  into  Italy ; 
for  nothing  can  be  laid  to  their  charge,  but  only 
that  they  had  a  Gothic  gusto.  As  for  Holbein,  he 
performed  yet  better  than  llaphael ;  and  I  have 
seen  a  portrait  of  his  painting,  with  which  one  of 
Titian's  could  not  come  in  competition. 

Amongst  the  Flemings,  we  had  Rubens,  who  de- 
rived from  his  birth,  a  lively,  free,  noble,  and  uni- 
versal genius ;  a  genius  which  was  capable  not  only 
of  raising  him  to  the  rank  of  the  ancient  painters, 
but  also  to  the  highest  employment  in  the  service 
of  his  country ;  so  that  he  was  chosen  for  one 
of  the  most  important  embassies  of  our  age.  His 
gusto  of  design  savours  somewhat  more  of  the  Fle- 
ming than  of  the  beauty  of  the  antique,  because 
he  staid  not  long  at  Home.  And  though  we  can- 
not but  observe  in  all  his  paintings  somewhat  of 
great  and  noble,  yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  he  designed  not  correctly  ;  but, 
for  all  the  other  parts  of  painting,  he  was  as  abso- 
lute a  master  of  them,  and  possessed  them  all  as 
thoroughly  as  any  of  his  predecessors  in  that  noble 
art.  Ilis  principal  studies  were  made  in  Lombar- 
dy,  after  the  works  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and 
Tintoret ;  whose  cream  he  has  skimmed,  (if  you  will 
allow  tiie  phrase,)  and  extracted  from  their  several 
beauties  many  general  maxims  and  infallible  rules, 
which  he  always  followed,  and  by  which  he  has  ac- 
quired in  his  works  a  greater  facility  than  that  of 
Titian  ;  more  of  purity,  truth,  and  science,  than 
Paul  Veronese ;  and  more  of  majesty,  repose,  and 
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nuxliTation,  tlinn  Tintorot.  To  conclude ;  his  man- 
ner iH  so  solid,  so  knowing,  and  so  rcndy,  that  it 
nmy  sccni  tliis  rare  accomplished  genius  was  sent 
from  lieaven  to  instruct  mankind  in  the  art  of 
painting. 

His  school  was  full  of  admirable  disciples,  amongst 
whom,Van  Dyck  was  he  who  best  comprehended  all 
the  rules  and  general  maxims  of  his  master;  and 
who  has  even  excelled  him  in  the  delicacy  of  his 
(colouring,  and  in  his  cabinet  pieces ;  but  his  gusto, 
in  the  designing  part,  was  nothing  t)etter  than  that 
of  Hubens. 
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